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What is Being Said About the Improved 
BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


In the most recent issue of the Bulletin of the 
Chamber of Commerce this appears: ‘ Our hat’s 
off to John Wanamaker—his magazine, The Book 
News Monthly, has been changed from standard 
magazine to the larger size that is now being gen- 
erally adopted. To the booklover and anyone in 
terested in books from the buying or selling stand- 
point this is a publication particularly worth while. 
The reviews of books are fairly and splendidly cov- 
ered, the literary contents of the highest merit, the 
advertising pages most attractive, and withal it’s a 
magazine that should find place in the homes of all 
interested.’’ 

The New York Times says: “The evolution of 
The Book News Monthly has been gradual and of a 


sound kind. The extension of its interests has 


which have been a feature, are invariably interest- 
ing and have ministered to a legitimate desire upon 
the part of the public to know something of the 
personality and the home life of authors. The 
articles on places have offered genuine pleasure to 
fireside and actual travelers alike, and there is the 
most generous provision in the matter of excellent 
illustrations.’’ 


A representative of a prominent New York 
publishing house wrote to say that the Christmas 
Book NrEws MONTHLY was a delight. The head 
of an important firm of London publishers tenders 
enthusiastic congratulations on the new form of the 
He writes: - The more I look at it the 
A subscriber writes: ‘‘ I 


magazine. 
more I am impressed.’’ 


thought THr Book NEws MONTHLY was as good as 


been in the right direction and in evident harmony 


could be made. The new number is, however, a 


with a good basic idea. The articles on authors, revelation. 





THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
FOR APRIL 


Hugh Walpole Special Number 


Articles by ARNOLD BENNETT and Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES 


The Adventure of the Riotous Children 


\ Story by HuGH WALPOL 


Religion in Novels 
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An Essay by HAROLD BrGsrr, Author of | Twice-Born Men.”’ 


An Important Annual Exhibition 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. By REBECCA H. WiUELEN. 


Spring Announcements of New Books and Many Beautiful Pictures 
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If The Devil’s Garden is Immoral, Heaven Help the Average Novel.—New York Times. 


It is high time that this novelist was accorded in America the widespread recognition that has been given 
him in England. It seems to be the concensus of English critical opinion that The Devil’s Garden is his 
biggest, strongest achievement, and strong it undoubtedly is.’’—The Bookman. 


Rev. F. C. Southworth, Meadville Theological Seminary, Mead- Rev. Charles Wood, D. D., Pastor, Church of the Covenant, Wash- 
ville, Pa., says: The Devil's Garden is a work of real merit and | ington, D. C., says: I have read The Devil’s Garden with much in- 
conveys a powerful lesson. The story is a sermon on the text, | terest, and think it a strong book. It is far from being 
‘**The wages of sin is death.’? The ethics which underlie the | ‘“‘tainted fiction,” in my opinion, but it is not a book that 
story are not lax. should be read by the immature. 


By W. B. MAXWELL. Price $1.35 net. 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


Author of THE DANGER TRAIL 


KAZAN 


Kazan, the wolf-dog of the great snows, | 
is a tale of battle for master, for mate and | 
for offspring, battle for life and the needs 
of hunger with the wild and bitter ele- 
ments of the Arctic night. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


# 
By CHARLES SHERMAN 


Author of HE COMES UP SMILING - ef By RICHARD BIRD 


- *.--". |The Gay 
A Wise Son| ||) e va 
Pg Bee Pr ag = =) |Adventure 


previous books is again apparent here. . Se ews Adroitly and variously embroidered 


The quick, invigorating action which ‘ 7 Teor ear WASTER [ORNATE with fancy and humor. To read this book 
caused the other two tales to move so Bec yeas oF nccn mid eemnd 2 D is to stroll in delightfully original com- 
rapidly is here to set this tale agoing. r was ‘ 8 pany with a clever showman at one’s side. 


Frontispiece, $1.25 net. seach aha Be CC ea a HS 5 Bos Frontispiece. $1.25 net. 


Uninsgere = A. FAL) BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY "“tianifous 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








Fiction 

Above the Shame of Circumstances. 
By Gertrude Capen Whitney. Sherman, 
French & Co. $1.50, postpaid. 

An old friend in a new guise will be 
found in this recent volume in which 
Mrs. Whitney repeats the story of Mary 
Ellen (related under the title I Choose). 
The subsequent experiences of this pa- 
tient drudge who chose to rise above the 
painful circumstances which seemed to 
envelope her, and her uplifting influence 
upon all whom she met prove her sterling 
worth and should be a lesson to others 
burdened with a “shame of circum- 
stance.” 


Average Man, A. By Hugh Benson. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 


Awakening of the Hartwells, The. By 
American Tract Society. 

A pathetic tale of the San Francisco 
earthquake and of the experiences of one 
family that went through that holocaust. 


Chronicles of Old Riverby. By Jane 
Felton Sampson. Sherman, French & 
Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

True to its name, this quaint story re- 
lates in detail the family history, anec- 
dotes and sorrows of the entire com- 
munity of Riverby, a New England town 
inhabited by characters whose forebears 
had been among the township’s earliest 
settlers. 

The style, participants in the story and 
atmosphere make it seem truly a relic 
of the past. 


Forest Idyl, A. By Temple Oliver. 
Sherman, French & Co. $1.20, postpaid. 

A charming woodland romance is the 
topic of this unusual story. On the verge 
of mental collapse, a young attorney is 
rescued from drowning by the girl of his 
dreams. Disaster having brought them 


together, they lived a nomadic, primitive | Doles Bell. 


life while their friends mourned them as 


dead. Their total disregard for conven- | 
tionalities might be developed into one of | 


the tainted modern novels, but instead, it 


of Nature. 


From the Angle of Seventeen. 
Eden Phillpotts. 
$1.20, postpaid. 


This is the autobiography of an Eng- 


imagination running riot. It is a very 
truthful portrayal of a youngster of tem- 
perament and shows Mr. Phillpotts in an 
entirely new light. 


By | 
Little, Brown & Co. | 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


The $10,000.00 Prize Novel 


Diane of the Green Van 


By Leona Dalrymple 


A truly remarkable story of 
the open, in which love, laugh- 


cer, 
venture follow the 


mystery, surprise and ad- 


Arcadia 


trail of the Green Van. 


The Best of Over 500 


Manuscripts 


submitted in this great novel contest, 
which brought forth many stories of 
exceptional merit. 


DIANE ot the GREEN VAN 


Leona DALRYMPLE 


who was awarded the largest single prize ever 
given for any novel. Though under thirty, 
Miss Dalrymple takes her place immediately 
among the foremost novelists of America. 


asa 


in our estimation and in that of the 
judges (Miss Ida M. Tarbell and Mr. 
S. §. McClure) stands out in all respects, 


novel of unusual brilliancy. 


A Fascinatingly Independent Heroine 


is Diane Westfall, who, wearied by social restraint, turns to a life 
in woods and fields, only to meet unexpected and thrilling adventures, 


from which she could never have 


escaped had it not been for the 


watchfulness of her resourceful lover. 


A True-to-Life Hero 


who determinedly persists in being 
the protector of this high-spirited 
beautiful girl. 


Here is the book for the book- 


lover weary of ‘“‘problem’’ and 
novels—the book to choose to 

brighten your gray days and those of friends. 

Ready March 7th, at al! book shops. 


Of This Extraordinary 
Story One Weill- 
Known Writer Says: 
“The book is irresistibly absorbing; full of 
stirring situations; refreshing with out-door 
atmosphere; warm with wholesome sentiment; 


keenly delightful. The author displays rare 
wit, and masterful constructive ability. 


"I could hardly wait to finish, and I wanted 
it all over as soon as I was done."’ 


‘ Delightfully Illustrated by Reginald Birch 
$1.35 Net 


Publishers 


Gloria Gray: Love Pirate. By Pearl 
Roberts & Co. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

Goddess of the Dawn. By Margaret 
Davies Sullivan. G. W. Dillingham 


shows the unselfish love of two children | Company. $1.25, postpaid. 


Governor Jane. By Frank M. Boyce, 
Jr.: M. S. Boyce, Niverville, New York. 
$1.35, postpaid. 

This striking political story gives the 
reader a glimpse into the improved con- 


| ditions of municipal government in Co- 
lish schoolboy written with the egotism | 


of youth and the fine frenzy of a boyish | 


lumbia in 1924 when the gubernatorial 
chair is occupied by a _ broad-minded 
woman. Many problems and new thoughts 
which arise in consideration of equal 
suffrage and its effect upon politics are 
discussed in detail. 


Reilly & Britton 


Governor Jane is a real character who 
willingly sacrifices her domestic happi- 
ness in pursuing a high ideal leading 
toward a mighty political career. 

Green Chalk. By Doris Somerville. 
John Lane Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

By the terms of a strange agreement, 
Philip Lenormand, a pavement artist, 
signed the name of his wealthy benefac- 
tor Stein, to his wonderful productions. A 
fascinating woman whose face has been 
the artist’s ideal, married Stein believing 
herself infatuated with the individual, 
while in reality she loved his talent. 

Guardian Angels. By Marcel Prevost. 
The Macaulay Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

A rather unpleasant story of French 
life, showing the evil influence of foreign 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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New Fiction of the Better Sort 





CAROLINE LOCKHART’S 


New Western novel is markedly different in 
both character and plot, from ‘‘ME-SMITH’’ or 
“THE LADY DOC.”’ 


The Full of the Moon 


has all of the vigor and intensity that made ‘‘ME- 
SMITH’’ one of the best sellers, and in addition 


Miss Lockhart has conceived in this romance of . 


Nan, who tires of her humdrum existence and 
goes in search of adventure, a story much finer 
than anything she has yet done. 
virile life of the West as it is to-day. 


Illustrated in color $1.25 net. 





It is full of the refreshing humor and 


Postpaid $1.37. 





Do you know that the greater part of the Crown Jewels of France 
disappeared from the Garde-Meuble during the Reign of Terror and 


never were recovered ? 


Do you know Tarrington, the fox-hunting town in Virginia, with an 


Alimony Row? 
If you don’t, then read 


The Red Emerald 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 


Author of ‘‘The Unforgiving Offender,’’ etc. 
Frederick. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 


Three illustrations in color by Edmund 


A Romantic story of to-day with scenes laid in Washington and Virginia. 
Mr. Scott has never written more absorbingly of our social life. The main 
incidents are based upon fact and the outcome is unusual and unexpected. 





A New Adventure Love Story 


If to accomplishadangerousmissionwhich 
meant much to the Government, you found 
it imperative while in disguise, to marry an 
unknown woman,what would you have done? 
Such is the problem faced by a Secret 
Service employee whom love overtakes in a 
most extraordinary manner. The climax of 
his peculiar and thrilling adventure comes 
only after many lively and humorous scenes in 


The Best Man 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 


Author of ‘‘Marcia Schuyler,’’ etc. Illustrated in 
color by Gayle Hoskins. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 
Young and old enjoy Mrs. Lutz’s charming 
and wholesome romances. Her stories have 
been used and endorsed by the Christian 
Endeavor World, Sunday School Leagues, 
ministers and others, who are interested in re- 
commending only the most desirable fiction. 


By 


A New 
“Fleming Stone Story” 


Anybody 
But Anne 


CAROLYN WELLS 


Author of “A Chain of Evidence,”’ 
etc. With frontispiece and wrap- 
per in color by Robert McCaig. 
12mo. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 
A murder is committed in 
the Van Wyck home under 
most peculiar circumstan- 
ces. Whowas the criminal, 
and why? Howdid he effect 
his escape? And what the 
method of killing, are ques- 
tions that seem unanswer- 
able. They will puzzle the 
most astute. The reader’s 
interest grows in intensity 
until the denouement, 
when Fleming Stone, the 
‘“‘great American detect- 
ive,’’? lays his hands upon 
the murderer. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


PUBLISHERS 








PHILADELPHIA | 


| governesses upon French children. M. 
Prevost exercises the Frenchman’s pre- 
rogative of speaking over frankly to the 
fullest extent. 


Happy-Ship, The. By Stephen French 
Whitman. McBride, Nast & Co. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Many utterly ludicrous stories of the 
sailor laddies on board an American man- 
of-war, where a congenial crew and a 
popular captain comprise a “happy-ship,” 
are told by Mr. Whitman who has in- 
fected his book with the good-cheer and 

| hilarity of the episodes he ably describes. 

| “Shorty” and “Patrick” will force a 
hearty laugh from even the most subdued 
reader. 

Hat Shop, The. By Mrs. C. S. Peel. 
John Lane Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

All the queer and interesting and ex- 
citing things that might happen in a 
West End millinery establishment are re- 
counted through the medium of this ex- 
tremely well told tale. A gentlewoman 
engaged in business gives the principal 
character, but her shop provides romance 
and entertainment enough for many 
people. 

Horacio: a Tale of Brazil. 
Tract Society. 


Hurrying Fate and Geraldine. By 
Florence Morse Kingsley. Franklin 
Bigelow Corporation. 

One of Mrs. Kingsley’s most delight- 
ful stories, full of clever characters and 
unusual situations. Those who like the 
spontaneity of this writer’s books will 
not be disappointed in Geraldine. 

Irresistible Intruder, The. By Wil- 
liam Caine. John Lane Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

The story of how a small boy conquers 
the dislike with which his advent on his 
uncle’s farm is greeted. It makes a 
charming little tale, with a good deal 
of the breath of outdoor life. 


Little Nugget. By P. G. Wodehouse. 
W. J. Watt & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

“Little Nugget” was a precocious small 
boy whose father and mother had sep- 
arated, but even then the chief concern 
of both is the possibility of the boy’s 
being kidnapped. With the hope of get- 
ting him into her own possession, the 
mother engages in a kidnapping plot her- 
self, with the result that her friend and 
ally comes into conflict with two of the 
most notorious of the American gang 
who are after the boy. The upshot of it 
all is that the parents meet by chance 
while trying to save the boy and come 
to the conclusion that they can take 
better care of him together than apart. 
It is clever with a thrill or two. 


American 


Mesalliance, A. By Katharine Tynan. 
Duffield & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

Miss Tynan always writes a charming 
| and effective story. Her tale of the so- 
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called mesalliance contracted by a pop- | 
ular young Englishman proves to be a 
very desirable match and one that is 
satisfactory to all concerned. The tale 
is full of dramatic atmosphere which | 
does not interfere with the working out | 
of the practical details of the plot. 


Mrs. Day’s Daughters. By Mary E. 
Mann. George H. Doran Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

A quiet tale of English life, in which 
the romances of several clever and 
charming English girls are told about. 
It is one of those leisurely stories which 
are most grateful for a quiet hour in 
the midst of a busy life. 


Mostly True. By Guy Fleming. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.30, postpaid. 

Short stories of some variety in theme. 
They show the true artist in this form 
of writing and give a representative se- 
lection of this author’s work. 

Mother’s Son. By Beulah Marie Dix. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 

A fascinating story of a “toy-soldier,” 
a German ne’er-do-well exiled to Amer- 
ica, who became an object of pity to 
“Betty-Bide-At-Home,” resulting in her 
inspiring him to “make good” and over- 
come his utter dependence and effeminate 
daintiness. Betty has become a play- 
wright, meeting with phenomenal suc- 
cess in Boston and New York where the 
scenes of the story are laid. A vivid 
story of hard work, humor and abso- 
lutely human characters. 


My Wife’s Hidden Life. Anonymous. 
Rand, McNally & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

In a masterly fashion an anonymous 
writer has disclosed the heart yearnings 
of a good woman of finer sensibilities, 
whose inferior husband drifted from her 
to become a mere puppet in the toils of 
a designing butterfly. An utter weak- 
ling, the husband becomes a financial suc- 
cess but a complete failure in his home. 
The domestic tragedy in the lives of the 
mismated couple, the life of martrydom 
which the wife endured while striving to 
keep her married life a “sanctuary” 
while the husband was developing it into | 
a “vulgar place,” and the overwhelming 
difficulties arising from the conflict be- 
tween good and evil influences are man- 
ipulated in a logical manner which will | 
grip the hearts of all readers. : | 

New Dawn, The. By Agnes C. Laut. | 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 

This is a novel of love and business, 
the story of a strong man, driven on by | 
the desire to succeed, and losing sight of | 
the more important issues of life in his 
absorption. The result is a domestic | 
problem that the author handles with | 
dignity and charm. | 


Nomad of the Nine Lives, The. By A. 
Frances Friebe. Sherman, French & 
Co. $1.00, postpaid. 
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NEW PUTNAM FICTION 


The Rocks of Valpre Frontispiece in color. $1.35 net 
By the author of ‘‘ The Way of an Eagle,’’ ‘‘ The Knave of Diamonds." 


With the same telling dramatic power and acute discernment and with still greater 
skill in the handling of delicate situations than the author has shown in her previous 
work, “ The Rocks of Valpre” stands out pre-eminent among the fiction of the year. 
An important Review says: “Hundreds and thousands will probably regard ‘ The 
Rocks of Valpre’ as the most beautiful book they have ever read. The author 
is the most likely successor at the shrine of enormous popularity, reached suc- 
cessively by Marie Corelli and Florence Barclay.” 


The Peacock Feather 


By the Author of ‘‘ Aunt Olive in Bohemia.”’ 





By Leslie Moore 


$1.25 net 


The story of a stalwart and generous love; of a hero who despite the clutch of 
adversity marches on, head in air; a tale of the road, the highways and hedges, the 
fields and the woods. Here is a book marked by great courage and written in the 


highest spirits. 
One Year of Pierrot Ry the Mather of Ttesvet 


One minute the Mother of Pierrot was alone and praying hard to die and the 
next minute she was fighting hard to live; one minute she was a pathetic bit of flot- 
sam on the shores of the Mediterranean and the next she was an empress in the heart 
of a gorgeous empire. And Little Mother wrote down everything—" the big things 
and the little things, because I could not tell which were which.” We meet her 
wonderful friends beneath the blue sky of southern France, and love them with her. 
It is a saga of motherhood. 


The Business of a Gentleman ®Y4-™. Dickinson 

The story of a man of noble birth and noble character, who faces violence and 
blackmail in working out to a successful issue a social experiment for the betterment of 
those dependent upon him. A novel of romance, humor and fine character-drawing. 
The striking picture of an insistently present problem—with a possible solution. 


The Shears of Delilah Horace Blake 


By Virginia Terhune Van de Water By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward 
$1.35 net Author of “Great Possessions,’’ etc. 


Stories of married life, in which the $1.35 net 
author has seized with rare dramatic in- From some Reviews: . 
sight upon the trivialities that frequently A marvelous study in psychology 
are the basis of real domestic tragedies. and human nature—a fascinating tale. 
One of the great books of the season.” 


Carmen and Mr. Dryasdust ae book must be read—it is litera- 


By Humfrey Jordan 
Author of ‘‘ The Joyous Wayfarer,’ 


Frontispiece in color. 


* “ Patch- 


work Comedy,’’ etc. 
$1.35 net 


A joyous romance of a scientific man 
whose passion in life has been the study 
of the domestic fly, proud of having dis- 
sected 4251 flies’ livers—and a woman 
of the fiery South, who possesses not a 
little feminine guile. 





At all 
Bookshops 


Lt Kiara nt 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


The Marriage of Cecilia 
By Maude Leeson 
$1.35 net 
A love story by an author, who 
writes with a sureness of touch and re- 
straint equalled only by her vigor and 


freshness. Written with the charm that 
characterizes Mrs. Barclay’s books. 


Frontispiece in color. 


New York 
London 









7 Editions of 


LADDIE 


—A True Blue Story 


By GENE STRATTON PORTER 
Have Been Printed 


lst—August, 1913 . a) ae ee biaicee Reate e 150,000 
ee 27,500 
Sed—September, 1913 .............. 2000 
4th—September,1913.............. £29,000 
I EE 
te, 
7th—Jenuary, 4914 ............... 26500 


302,500 
More than 28,000 have been sold 


in England, Australia and Canada. 


Such a sale means something— 


It means that for the majority of American Readers, 
this book has by far the most interesting background 
because it deals with simple-hearted, decent, self-respect- 
ing people who are the backbone of our life to-day. 


Illustrated; Cloth, net $1.35; Leather, net $1.75 


The critic of The Outlook says: “* Laddie’ is one of those stories which dis- 
arm the critic. He is glad to know that people read it.” 


““The production is the most artistic of its kind that we have ever seen. The 
author stands alone as a chronicler of child life in America, because she knows 
children and the life of the American farm as few know it, and the story is full 
of interest from start to close. That is no mere stereotyped phrase, for the 
book grips the interest of the reader in every page."— The London Recorder 
Gazette, England, October, 1913. 


N. B.—Mrs. Porter’s books, ‘‘Freckles,”” ‘““A Girl of the Limber- 
lost,”” “The Harvester,” “‘At the Foot of the Rainbow,” and ‘“‘Lad- 
die” have sold more than 2,000,000 copies. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
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This novel biography of a “self-made” 


| eat that was born in a grocery store and 
rose to the elite of Catdom is an appeal 
| to young and old alike for tender care 


and gentle treatment to all dumb ani- 


| mals, but especially the most sensitive, 
| domestic pet, the cat. The purpose of 


the story is to make its readers mindful 


of the feline pets, often abandoned when, 


with the changing seasons comes an exit 
from city and country homes. 

Old Mole. By Gilbert Cannan D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 

This author stands for the best in the 
modern school of fiction writing. His 
characterization of “Old Mole,” a man 
who becomes a vagabond at middle-age 
and finds it necessary to solve the prob- 
lem of life when youth is well behind 
him, is a superb piece of work. It is 
not the. sort of book that will make a 
wide appeal, but it will be an impressive 
novel to those who want to contemplate 
the more serious side of things. 

On With Torchy. By Sewell Ford. E. 
J. Clode. $1.25, postpaid. 

More fun with Torchy;—bubbling and 
full of fun and good humor, a banisher 
of blues and grouches—this is Torchy, 
all hail to him! 

Open Sesame. By B. Paul Neuman. 
George H. Doran Company. 

One wonders sometimes how some 
books get into print. Here is one that 
has nothing to recommend it. The style 
is as poor as can be, the characters un- 
admirable and unattractive, the situa- 
| tions uninteresting and the whole thing 
is as bad a piece of work as can well be 
imagined. The author has really no 
story to tell. He rambles along first 
with one set of people then with another, 
telling facts about all of them until he 
covers over three hundred and _ sixty 
pages when he mercifully stops writing. 

Passing of Oul-i-But, The. By Alan 
Sullivan. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Possessed, The. By Tyodor Dostoevsky. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50, post- 
paid. 
| The newest of this Russian novelist’s 
| works. Review later. 

Queen Elizabeth. By Gladys L. Locke. 
Sherman, French & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 

This variation from the usual biog- 
raphical sketches of Queen Elizabeth 
gives an entirely different aspect of this 
| great woman’s life. Instead of dwelling 
upon her political career as frequently 
| depicted by historians, in this volume we 
| are given anecdotes, speeches, letters and 
| glimpses of her _ clear-sightedness, 
| strength of character and warm sym- 
pathy for her friends, making an uncom- 
monly entertaining novel. 

Return of the Night Wind, The. By 
| Varick Vanardy. G. W. Dillingham 
Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

















A sequel to Alias the Night Wind, a | 


clever detective story. This again keeps 
the reader guessing until the dramatic 
denouement is reached. 


Tragedy of the White Medicine. By 
Charles Edmund DeLand. Neale Pub- 
lishing Company. 

This entertaining Indian story gives 
a graphic description of mystery, revenge 
and love of the redmen; also, the super- 
stition which is so large a factor in their 
most commonplace events of life. 

Those who are especially interested in 
the Indian tribes will find much enjoy- 
ment in this tragedy. 


Biography and History 


English Travelers of the Renaissance. 
By Clare Howard. John Lane Company. 
$2.50, postpaid. 

This is a unique and interesting vol- 
ume. 
ment upon the various quaint volumes of 
direction prepared in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries for English young 
men who were about to make the grand 
tour. It was popular among those of 
wealth to finish their education by trav- 
eling, and many are the interesting facts 
that gather around the history of this 
custom.’ Miss Howard has not attempted 


to provide an exhaustive work, but she | 
has made her volume very entertaining | 


and pleasant. 


Gerhart Hauptmann. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


By Karl Hall. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Goldwin Smith: His Life and Opinions. | 


By Arnold Haultain. Duffield & Co. 
Goldwin Smith’s literary executor has 
gathered together the material for this 
substantial biography, to which is ap- 
pended a diary by Smith comprising 


notes on his American tour in 1864. The | 


book is composed of letters and tran- 
scripts from documents, with numerous 
notations from Smith’s journals and 
memoranda 


History of Muhlenberg County, A. By 
Otto A. Rothert. John P. Morton & Co. 


This is a large and detailed historical | 


work by a writer who has spent years in 
gathering together the details and now 
puts them into a permanent and satis- 


factory form. Librarians and students | 
will find this a valuable work in historic 


research in the field which it covers. 


Hungary’s Fight for National Ezist- | 
By Ladislas Baron Hengelmuller. | 
The Macmillan Company. $3.25, post- | 


ence. 


paid. 
Joseph Knowles. 
Co. $1.20, postpaid. 


It was something of a feat for a man | 


to go into the woods naked and live there 
for months and come forth again into 
civilization clothed and in good health, 
after weeks of exposure and a trying 


It is a compilation of and com- | 


Small, Maynard & | 
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New Macmillan Fiction and Other Important Publications 


THE TREASURE 
KATHLEEN NORRIS’S NEW NOVEL 
By the author of “Mother,” etc. 


A new novel by this popular author, redolent 
again of the home atmosphere. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net 


THE FOOTHILLS OF PARNASSUS 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


A delightful selection of this entertaining 
poet's best verse. 
$1.25 net 


THE PHILIPPINES: Past and Present 
By DEAN C. WORCESTER 
Secretary of the Philippines 1901-1913 


A timely, valuable work accurately describing 
conditions in the Philippines. Two vols 
Richly illustrated. 

$6.00 net 


ON POLITICS AND HISTORY 
By VISCOUNT MORLEY, O. M. 
A world-wide review of past, present and future 
public policy, 
$1.00 net 


THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY 


By PROF. HENRY C. VEDDER 


A vivid accurate narrative of the great religious 
struggle of the 16th Century. 


$3.00 net 


‘ublished at 


o4.ceshave-N-Y. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NELSON’ 


DICKEXS 
THACKERAY 
STEVENSON 
DUMAS 


NELSON’S 
India Paper Edition 


complete in One Volume 


‘a 


Fits the Pocket 


The Type is same in both 


SANDY 


S. R. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL 
By the author of “Patsy” “The Stickit Minister,” etc. 


A hero,this time, as captivating as Mr.Crockett’s 
previous attractive heroine, “Patsy.” 


Illustrated. $1.35 net 


THE FLIGHT AND OTHER POEMS 
By DR. GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY 


Mature verse of one of America’s foremost 


poets 
$1.25 net 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
AND POLITICS 
By PROF. CHARLES A. BEARD 


A new, revised edition of this important work 
for students and the general reader. 


$2.10 net 


WHIGS AND WHIGGISM 
By BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


A companion volume to the great statesman's 
biography, of his piquant political writings. 


$3.00 net 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL 
By DR. MOSES BUTTENWEISER 
A luminous study of the great literary Hebrew 


prophets. 
$2.00 net 


On sale wherever 
books are sold 


India Paper Standard Authors 


Editions de Luxe 


Old Style 
Two 


Volumes SHAKESPEARE 


KINGSLEY 
LYTTON 
LEVER 
BURNS 
AND OTHERS 


These volumes are the daintiest, most attractive, comfortable and 


serviceable volumes ever ,offered to the public. 


They are printed from 


large easy-reading type, same as you are now reading, on Nelson’s famous 
India paper, are pocket size and only one-half inch in thickness. 


Each volume is bound in full Genuine Morocco leather with artistic gold back 
stamping, and the initial letter of the author stamped in gold in embossed design on 


the front cover. 


They have red under gold edges and marbled end papers. 


Each book is enclosed in a beautiful gold-bordered red skytogen box, making a 
combination that to the booklover is irresistible. 


Nelson’s Editions de Luxe are now supplied in single volumes comprising the 
works of Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, Eliot, Hugo, Stevenson, Dumas, Austen, 


Bronte, etc. 


Price $1.50 net per volume. 


Send for complete price list to 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS 


(Publishers for Over a Century) 


381-385 B Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Do you know Nelson’s New Topical Helps Bible? 
Send for descriptive circulars. 
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The Only Photograph in Existence 


of HAROLD BELL WRIGHT and his family 


Please enter my order for 
“The Eyes of the World” to be 
published August 8, and re- 
serve for me the Photo- 
graphic Reproduction of 
the author and his family 
offered by his publishers. 


Name 


Date 


Send or take this coupon to 
your bookseller. 


Place your order now for “The Eyes of the World” 


and receive, free of charge, through your bookseller on publication day a repro- 
duction of this photograph, size 5x 7, with biography and interesting life facts printed 
on the reverse side, but in no way injuring the value or beauty of the picture. This 
Photographic Reproduction will be given free only to those placing their order for 
“The Eyes of the World” before publication day, August 8. It can be secured 
in no other way. Presses and bindery will run continuously day and night to supply 
books on Publication Day for the largest advance sale ever known. If you are an 
admirer of the author of ‘“‘The Winning of Barbara Worth’’ and that immortal story 
“‘The Shepherd of the Hills,’’ do not miss this chance of securing his picture with 
that of his charming wife and their three delightful boys. 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT’S Greatest Novel 


“The Eyes of the World” 


With Illustrations in Colors by F. Graham Cootes 
Uniformly Bound with His Other Novels, $1.35 Net 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT has never written a failure. 
“The Eyes of the World” is Mr. Wright’s sixth consecutive success. 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT broke the world’s record for a popular novel with ‘‘The 
Winning of Barbara Worth’’ while yet a young man in his thirties. 


‘The Eyes of the World” will make a new world’s record, because it is better 
than anything the author has yet done. 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT has the largest audience of any present day author, proven 
by the sale of over five million copies of his wholesome books. 


**The Eyes of the World”? is a powerful blow at the present day evils in Art and 
Literature. It is as realistic and fearless in its condemnation as was the author’s 
portrayal of conditions in the church world in ‘‘The Calling of Dan Matthews.”’ 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT made the world better through the vigor of his thought in 
‘That Printer of Udell’s.’”” He gave to the race a priceless contribution in ‘‘Their 
Yesterdays’ and it has enjoyed the largest sale ever known excepting ‘‘The 
Winning of Barbara Worth.”’ 


**The Eyes of the World’? fora setting has one of Southern California’s cities 
among orange groves and the surrounding mountains. The dramatic action is 
intense. The keen analysis of character and insight of the human soul is the 
perfection of skill. The descriptions of nature are true and wonderful. The 
pathos and humor delightful. 


“The Eyes of the World”’ is more romantic than ‘‘The Shepherd of the Hills.”’ 
It is more masterful than ‘‘The Winning of Barbara Worth.”’ 


Publishers THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY Chicago 


Established 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 W. Monroe St. 


search for foods, involving a general re- 
sorting to the ways of the red man in 
accomplishing shelter. Mr. Knowles 
knew a great deal about woodcraft be- 


{ fore he started. It is doubtful if he could 


have come through otherwise. But his 
endurance met a severe test. It makes a 
very interesting and even impressive 
story. 


Lord Lister: His Life and Work. By 
G. T. Wrench. F. A. Stokes Company. 


It is too soon after the death of Lord 
Lister to expect a comprehensive work in 
which the full results of his remarkable 
innovations in surgery, but it is interest- 
ing to have a work which deals with the 
subject sufficiently for ordinary purposes. 
On the day the late King Edward VII 
was to have been crowned an abdominal 
operation was performed upon him by 
Lord Lister. Later the King meeting his 
surgeon at the actual coronation remark- 
ed that but for Lister he would never 

| have worn a crown. This is true. Be- 
| fore Lord Lister’s day any surgical op- 
eration was fraught with danger and the 
loss of life enormous in spite of the beni- 
ficent effects of ether. Abdominal sec- 
tions were rarely attempted as being 
considered worse than useless. To-day 
there are living men without stomachs 
or minus a large portion of their intes- 
tines—thanks to Lord Lister—while thou- 
sands are alive who would have been 
dead before the days on aseptic surgery. 

Dr. Wrench gives a brief but spirited 
narrative of the life of Lister and the 
extraordinary difficulties which confront- 
ed him at every turn. After long study 
he had discovered that suppuration and 
gangrene came almost exclusively from 

| contamination with germs from outside 
| the body. He demonstrated this not only 
| theoretically but practically by conduct- 
ing a hospital with the lowest surgical 
| death rate in the world, but such was the 
conservatism and jealousy of his profes- 
sion that it was many years before his 
views were accepted. Long after Scot- 
| land had given in and the continent had 
adopted his methods, London was ada- 
mant. He went to London and made his 
fight against obstacles which would have 
| crushed a lesser man. It is well known 
that he conquered and that without Lis- 
| terism there is no surgery to-day, al- 
though there have been some variations 
| from his own details. All this is inter- 
| esting to the man in the streets as well 
as to the medical profession. When op- 
| erations have become so numerous, not to 
say popular, a book of this kind can com- 
mand a wide patronage. 


Yankee Swanson. By Captain A. W. 
| Nelson. Sturgis & Walton Company. 
| $1.65, postpaid. 

To a genuine sailor our continent is 
| not bounded by the oceans, but the ocean 
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by the main lands, and from the seaman’s 
viewpoint we have a complete picture of 
the society and life limited to the activi- 
ties and associations of the ship. Select- 


ing his first voyage at sea for his topic, | 


Captain Nelson gives his experiences 


while learning to be a sailor under Yan- | 
kee Swanson’s tutelage, with a true savor 
of salt air and strongly suggesting Rob- | 


inson Crusoe. 


Travel and Description 


Across Siberia Alone. 
Clarence Lee. John 
$1.35, postpaid. 

This is a unique study of family and 
social conditions in Siberia, made by a 
Philadelphia woman on a journey across 
Siberia. Mrs. Lee, with the usual daring 
of the American woman, traveled by her- 
self, returning from the Far East. She 
had adventures that were not all pleas- 
ant; she had moments of decided qualm. 
But the experience of seeing many things 
that no other American woman probably 
ever has seen gave her inspiration, and 
she tells of these experiences and ad- 
ventures in a most interesting way. The 
trip afforded a wonderful opportunity, 
though every woman would not have had 
the pluck to carry it through. 


As It is in England. By Albert B. 
Osborne. McBride, Nast & Co. $3.00, 
postpaid. 

The author of this book has not re- 
counted any one trip in the pages of his 
book. He has simply written a number 
of sketches on place which in a series of 
travels over England he has gathered the 
material for. As one who loves England, 
and who has spent much time there, 
hunting the out-of-the-way places, he has 


Lane Company. 


many things of interest to talk about, and | 


the prospective traveler will. find much 
of value in the pages. 
graphs by way of illustration and these 
add much to the text. It is a beautifully 
made book, as most volumes from these 
travel publishers are. 

Barbary Coast, The. By Albert Ed- 
wards. The Macmillan Company. $2.00, 
postpaid. 

These are sketches of North Africa 
done in the picturesque style of an author 


who can get the atmosphere of a place. | 
These places have many of them appear- | 
ed in fiction; Mr. Edwards writes a col- | 


orful story about them which though it 
is not fiction will have as much interest 
for many readers as a romance would 
have. 

Color of the East, The. 
Washburn. 
postpaid. 


These are sketches of travel in the | 


far East, reproducing the color and at- 
mosphere of many of the most fascinat- 
ing places in Asia. 
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By Mrs. John | 


There are photo- | 


By Elizabeth 
F. A. Stokes Company. $1.25, | 


There are articles | 


FROM THE NEW BOOK LIST OF 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


ORDERS SHOULD BE PLACED NOW FOR EARLY COPIES OF 


H. G. WELLS’S zew ove/ 


The WORLD SET FREE 


A STORY OF MANKIND 
By the author of ““The Passionate Friends,” 


Ready March 10th. 
An Amazing Absorbing Story. 


“Tono-Bungay,” etc., etc. 
Cloth. Net, $1.35. 


A not- 


impossible discovery renders industrial power cheap 


and wealth plentiful. 


Result: disaster and then—a 


world set free. 


“Mr. Wells compels attention. 


Admiration cannot be 


withheld. One simply must read him.”—New York Times. 


A splendid vision of a wonderful future of 
which Mr. Wells more than any other modern writer 
gives us hope and a high faith. 


“In no other author’s work does one feel with such utter 
conviction that we are destined for a future glory and a 
wonder beyond belief.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


NOTABLE DUTTON FICTION 


By the Nobel Prize winner 
SELMA LAGERLOF 


Liliecrona’s Home 


Perhaps the most remarkable of all the writings by 
the author of * Gosta Berling,”’ for its rare union of 
genuine realism and poetic fancy. 


Cloth. Net, $1.35 


By TICKNER EDWARDES 
The Honey Star 


An interesting story set against the fragrant back- 
ground of an English bee-keeping countryside. 


By the author of “‘The Lore of the Honey-Bee.” 
Cloth. Net, $1.35 


By MARJORIE BOWEN 
The Governor of England 


A romance in which is played the whole tragedy 
of Cromwell's dealings with his country. Itshows 
Miss Bowen's recognized power of supplying life 
and color and swift movement for the reader of 
standard histories. 
By the author of “‘God and the King,” etc. 
Ready shorily. Net, $1.35 


Important Re-Issues 


By the Misses FINDLATER 


The Green Graves of Balgowrie 
By JANE H. FINDLATER 


Intensely vivid and full of the fine Scotch person- 
ality characteristic of ‘*Crossriggs’’ and other of 
the popular novels by the Findlater sisters. 


Cloth. Net, $1.35 


Over the Hills 
By MARY W. FINDLATER 
Delightfplly sympathetic with an undercugrent of 
keen Scotch wit and a singular charm of spirit. 
By the author of “* Betty Musgrave,” etc, 
Cloth. Net, $1.35 


By SAMUEL BUTLER 
The Way of All Flesh 


A novel by the famous author of “‘Erewlion,"’ etc. 
Arnold Bennett, Bernard Shaw and others rate it 
as ‘one of the great novels of the world.”’ Inter- 
esting too, for its autobiographical touches. 


Cloth. Net, $1.50 


OTHER NEW DUTTON BOOKS 


Eat and Grow Thin 
with an introduction 
By VANCE THOMPSON 
on the Mahdah diet 


This book includes the famous reducing menus and 
recipes for which Americans are paying fifty guinea 
fees to fashionable London doctors. 


Cloth. Net, $1.00 


The Romance of Names 
By ERNEST WEEKLEY 


Full of bits of the curious, diverting history to be 
found by searching out the origins of place names 
and surnames. 
Author of “The Romance of Words” 
Cloth, Net, $1.25 


The Surgeon’s Log 
By J. JOHNSTON ABRAHAM 


A new and cheaper edition of an incomparably 
entertaining book of travel from one unspoiled 
eastern port to another. By the ship's doctor of 
a cargo tramp steamer. 


Cloth, Net, $2.00 


A Boy in Eirinn 
By PADRAIC COLUM 


“As a boy story it approaches the ideal. .. Itis 
thoroughly Irish and good every other way”’ says 
America of the latest issue in the Little Schoolmate 
Series, which pictures through interesting stories 
child life ‘In Sunny Spain,”’ “Under Greek Skies,”’ 


etc, Illustrated. Cloth. Net, $1.00 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


Publishers 


681 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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What ts Love? 


is the question answered in a novel 


The SOUL 
of LIFE 


By DAVID LISLE 


Author of ‘‘A Painter of Souls.” 


Is love a selfish passion between man and 
woman? Is it an ethereal poetic fancy? 
These questions are involved in the love 
story of a lily-like girl who aspires to 
success on the stage. Other striking 
characters are a famous French actress of 
rare charm, a strong, wholesome young 
Englishman, a decadent French poet, and 
a Russian princess. A story as rich as 
an orchid. $1.25 met; postpaid $1.37. 


The WINE PRESS 
By ALFRED NOYES 


Author of ‘Tales of the Mermaid 
Tavern,"’ etc. 


A tragic poem of the Balkan War 
Theodore Watts Dunton, called by 
Swinburne “‘the greatest critic of the 
age, perhaps of any age,’’ writes: ‘‘I 
have read it over and over again, and 
always with increasing delight. Its 
power is tremendous,” 60 cents net; 
postpaid 66 cents, 
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THE SOUL 
OF LIFE 


WHAT [3S LOVE 


Saeed 


DAVID LISLE 


SANCTUARY 
By PERCY MAC KAYE 


Author of ‘‘To-morrow,”’ etc 


The poetic bird-masque in which 
Miss Eleanor Wilson acted with a dis- 
tinguished cast. Of value as poetry, 
drama, conservation. With beautiful 
illustrations in color and black-and- 
white from photographs by Arnold 
Genthe. $1.00 net, postpaid $1.10 


The INTRIGUERS 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS 


A new novel of the Northwest involving adventure in the wilds and a plot of blackmail 
A young English officer tacitly assumes the blame for another's fault and leaves the 
service for Canada Schemers scent the truth and a chance for blackmail. In order 
to succeed they must bury the hero out of sight in the wilderness. An exciting double 
story is the result On the one hand the attempt of the hero to escape, on the other 
the machinations of the blackmailers. Frontispiece in Color. Net $1 30; postpaid $1 42 


The COLOUR of 
the EAST 


By ELIZABETH WASHBURN 


The essence of the East painted in 
glowing colour. Scenes from Egypt, 
India, the Philippines and other col- 
our-spots stand out full of pulsing 
tones and a sense of vivid life. Not 
the ordinary rambling travel book, 
but the work of a literary artist. 
$1.25 met; postpaid $1.37. 


MY LADY of the 
CHINESE 
COURTYARD 


By ELIZABETH COOPER 


The life of a high-caste Chinese 

woman told intimately —a 

story binding together the 

hearts of the women of F.A. 
East and West With Stokes 
many beautiful illus- Company 
trations. $1.35 net; pag a 


- New York 
postpaid $1.50. Send me illus- 
trated catalog of 
new publications. 


Publishers—FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY—New York 


on the Red Sea, the Himalayas, Rangoon, 
Singapore, Manila and the Suez Canal, 
and the author has caught the spirit of 
the places she describes in a rather won- 
derful way. 


Hunting the Elephant in Africa. By 
C. H. Stigand. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50, postpaid. 

Elephant hunting is a great sport if a 
dangerous one. This tale of the experi- 
ences of an elephant hunter is full of 
thrills and also full of interesting knowl- 
edge. The author did some things that 
have not often been done by a white man, 
and he had some narrow escapes. The 
book is illustrated from photographs. 

London: An Intimate Picture. By 
Henry James Forman. McBride, Nast 
& Co. $2.00, postpaid. 

Vivid sketches of London, taking up in 
detail some of her most interesting 
phases. The author knows and loves the 
great city, and he has the gift of inter- 
pretation to bear him out in revealing 
her to his readers. The book is artisti- 
cally made and elaborately illustrated, 
and comes in a box for gift purposes. 

Motor Tour Through Canada, A. By 
Thomas W. Wilby. John Lane & Co. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

A record of a motor trip from Halifax 
to the Pacific Coast. The book is full of 
delightful impressions and contains an 
earnest plea for the greater development 
of Canada in a literary and artistic way. 

Quebec. By Beckles Willson. F. A. 
Stokes Company. 

This is a most interesting account of 
the largest Canadian province. In it the 
author has avoided mention of politics, 
and has confined himself to description 
and history. The development of the 
province has been remarkable, and there 
are many things of note that can be writ- 
ten about, none of which has escaped this 
writer. His style is picturesque and his 
illustrations are many and charming. 

Real South Africa, The. By Ambrose 
Pratt. Bobbs-Merrill Company. $2.50, 
postpaid. 

Romance of the Newfoundland Caribou, 
The. By A. A. Radclyffe Dugmore. J. 
B. Lippincott Company. $3.75. 

This talented traveler and author, 
whose works have always the splendid 
results of his camera to illustrate them, 
has written an interesting account of the 
reindeer of North America. After a long 
study of the subject, he has many things 


| of importance as well as interest to tell, 


and for the first time perhaps we have 
a complete account of the habits and 
haunts of these fascinating creatures. 
The pictures are superb, some of them in 
color. Mr. Dugmore is an artist, and has 
painted some of his pictures. 


Things Seen in Oxford. E. P. Dutton 


& Co. 75 cents. 
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An Oxford man, Norman J. Davidson, 
contributes this book in the “Things 
Seen” Series—a delightful pocket vol- 
ume describing the ways of the Univer- 
sity, its history and buildings, for the 
benefit chiefly of people who have never 
seen it. Generously illustrated with good 
photographs. 

Ways of the South Sea Savage, The. 
By Robert W. Williamson. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. $3.50, postpaid. 

A big and comprehensive volume de- 
voted to a detailed study of the savages 


of the islands of the South Seas. It is | 


in reality a record of travel in the Solo- 
mon Islands and New Guinea, during 
which travels the author learned much 
that is of utmost value to students of 


savagery and unknown lands. The book 
is elaborately illustrated, chiefly from 


photographs, in themselves an unique col- 
lection. 


Educational =o Pa 


Advanced American History. By E. | 


S. Forman. The Century Company. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

This is a book of immense interest and 
value to teachers. It differs from the 
usual text-book in that it devotes a con- 


siderable space to economic and social | 
subjects, it brings history down to the | 
most recent developments, and it con- | 


tains suggestions and aids for the teach- 
er that are unique and helpful. It is well 
equipped with maps and with pictures. 


Better Rural Schools. By George Her- 


bert Betts and Otis Earle Hall. The 


Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.25, postpaid. 


Dickens’ Reciter, The. Adapted by | 


Mrs. Lawrence Clay. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

History of Geography. By J. Scott 
Keltie and O. J. R. Howarth. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 75 cents, postpaid. 


How to Read Shakespeare. By James 


Stalker. George H. Doran Company. | 


$1.50, postpaid. 


Modern Parliamentary Eloquence. By 


Earl Curzon of Kedleston. The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.00, postpaid. 


Oxford Book of Spanish Verse, The. 
Chosen by James Fitzmaurice-Kelley. 


Oxford Book of Canadian Verse, The. | 
Chosen by Wilfrid Campbell. Oxford | 


University Press. $2.00, postpaid, each. 
Two beautiful small volumes in a thin- 


paper edition that is excellent in its verse 
selections and is artistically printed and | 
bound. Only the greatest care will ad- | 


mit an editor to the rank of those who 


make up the Oxford anthologies, and | 


these books are no exception to the rule 
of fine quality and completeness and rep- 
resentativeness. 

Stories of Old Greece and Rome. By 
Emilie Kip Baker. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50, postpaid. 
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Cap’n Dan’s Daughter 
By Joseph C. Lincoln 


Cap’n Dan lived quietly in Trumet on Cape Cod until 
he inherited a small fortune and a house in a fashionable 
city. His wife immediately moves to the city and begins 
to climb into a certain sort of society. Poor old Cap’n Dan! 
Just as he is about to give up in despair, his daughter returns 
from college and pilots the family back to safety. In this 
situation Mr. Lincoln’s humor is displayed at its best. 

N. B.—This novel has not been serialized. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net; postage extra 


THE BUTTERFLY By HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER 


The adventures of a dancer in a staid old college town 









“As bright and artistic a piece of writing as we have seen in a long 
time.” —New York Sun. 


Pictures by Underwood. $1.25 net; postage extra 











OLD MOLE By GILBERT CANNAN 


“Gilbert Cannan wrote a good novel in ‘Round the Corner;’ he has 
repeated the performance, without repeating himself, in ‘Old Mole.’” 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
$1.35 net; postage extra 


THE JAM GIRL By FRANCES R. STERRETT 


Two rival jam manufacturers wage war while their heirs make love 





“To Miss Sterrett must be given the credit of having produced one of the 
, . 
neatest and cleverest farce-comedy novels of the year.” —New York Times. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net; postage extra 
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New Publications 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


Fourth Ave. and 30th St., New York 


Dark Hollow 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN 


Author of “The Leavenworth Case,’’ “‘ Initials Only,’’ etc. 


What is the mystery of ‘‘ Dark Hollow’’? 


That is the question 


which readers will ask many times as they follow one baffling clue 
after another through all the elusive twistings and turnings of a mys- 
tery story that is written with the skill that has made Anna Katharine 
Green the author of thirty-successful novels of mystery. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net. Postage 13 cents extra. 


A Pillar of Sand 
By WILLIAM R. CASTLE, Jr. 


Author of ‘‘ The Green Vase.” 


A novel which in a very clever way 
not only concerns itself with the doings 
of a group of people who are part of 
Boston society, but which delineates 
and holds up for the inspection of all 
Boston society. What is Boston society; 
what kind of people is it composed of; 
what are its characteristics ; what does 
it amount to in this busy age? 

$1.30 net. Postage 12 cents extra. 


Patricia Plays a Part 
By MABEL BARNES - GRUNDY 


Before now wealthy and beautiful 
young ladies have been annoyed with a 
superfiuity of suitors, and before now 
have taken steps to ascertain how desir- 
able they would be were they apparently 
divorced from their riches. But Patricia 
is thoroughly original ; and her method 
of seeking an adventure and possibly a 
disinterested suitor is as original as her 
own personality. 

$1.35 net. Postage 13 cents extra. 


The Primal Lure 


By V. E. ROE 
Author of ‘* The Maid of the Whispering Hills.”’ 


From the hour when McConnel, the 
masterful young factor at a tiny Hudson 
Bay Post, seizes Lois, the dark-eyed 
French Canadian girl, and throws her 
into prison there begins a drama, first 
of hate, then of love, devotion and self- 
sacrifice. They are strong, passionate, 
primitive people in that little log-built 
stockade, hedged round by the grim 
wilderness. 


Illustrated. $1.30 net. Postage 13 cents extra. 


The Law of Life 
By CARL WERNER 


It is refreshing to find a novel which 
deals with questions of morality in a 
moral way. In ‘‘ The Law of Life,’’ 
Helen Willoughby is not only beantiful 
and attractive, but she is good with the 
positive sort of goodness which demands 
a standard for her husband as high as 
her own. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net, Postage 12 cents extra. 


Everyman’s Garden Every Week 


By CHARLES A. SELDEN 
City Editor of the New York Evening Post. 


Tells you what to do in the flower garden and the kitchen garden, why to do it 


and how to do it, during every week in the year. 


Monte Carlo 
By MARGARET DeVERE STACPOOLE 


A spirited account of a domestic dis- 
union and subsequent reunion, with 
Monte Carlo and the Riviera for the 
picturesque background. 


$1.30 net. Postage 12 cents extra, 


$1.25 net. Postage 11 cents extra. 


Betty Standish 
By A. J. ANDERSON 


The moving love story of a man who 
has lived so long in Japan that he has 
forgotten about real girls until he 
meets one. 


$1.25 net. Postage 12 cents extra, 


The Empress Frederick 
A Memoir 


An intimate biography of an Empress whose influence upon modern Europe has 
been very great but of whom little has been written and little is known. Her son, 
the present Emperor of Germany, has been called ‘‘ much more the son of his 


mother than of his father.’’ 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News 


$2.50 net. Postage 18 cents extra. 


Most of the popular mythological tales 
are here told for younger readers by a 
writer who is interesting in style and 
who makes the ancient tales very cap- 
tivating. The book is ably illustrated. 

Golden Dog, The. By Clara Louise 
Burnham. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Half Hour With God’s Heroes. By 
Thomas David Williams. John Murphy 
Company. 

This is a book of Old Testament stor- 
ies written principally for children. The 
tales are clearly put, with a good deal of 
detail and a number of attractive illus- 
trations. These last are reproductions of 
famous pictures. 


Mary Eliza’s Wonder-Life. By Mrs. 
Ozora S. Davis. Sherman, French & 
Co. $1.00, postpaid. 

In Mary Eliza’s wonder-or-dream-world 
she saw many strange sights, unreal 
things became realities and the actual 
surroundings vanished into shadows to 
the imaginative mind of this quaint, lit- 
tle figure. Each chapter in this book re- 
lates some wonder which enveloped the 
child in a cloud of fancy. 


Political and Social Science 
Boycotts and the Labor Struggle. By 
Harry W. Laidler. John Lane Com- 
pany. $2.00, postpaid. 
No book hitherto issued covers the 
ground here worked in much careful de- 


| tail by Mr. Laidler. A trained lawyer, 


he has, with judicial attitude of mind, 
examined alike the legal and the economic 
aspects of this difficult subject. The 
courts have not been at one in the mat- 


| ter. Some experts condemn and other 


uphold the boycott as a working man’s 
weapon of defense. 

The author’s study, profound and thor- 
ough, includes researches into many tri- 
butary avenues of labor philosophy. It 
takes up famous test cases as a core of 
discussion. It arrives at the conclusion 
that the boycott is justified and ought to 
be legalized. Labor associations, law- 
yers, economists and courts of justice will 
find here a treasury of facts and an im- 


| partial digest of decision and opinion, 


indispensable to any consideration of 
strikes, boycotts or labor problems in any 
form. The book is highly commended by 
Professor Henry R. Seager, of Colum- 
bia, as a standard of reference for all 
parties in labor disputes. 


Taxation and the Distribution of 


| Wealth. By Frederic Mathews. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $2.50, postpaid. 


Religion and Missions 


Facts of Life, The. By P. Carnegie 
Simpson. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.25, postpaid. 
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SIX ENTERTAINING 
NEW NOVELS 


THE WOMEN WE MARRY 


By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 


A present-day novel of the love affairs of two 
men and two women before and after mar- 
riage, of estrangement through unsuspected 
prejudices; and of the readjustment of love 
through the coming of children 

net. Postage extra. 


or 
THE PRECIPICE 
Py ELIA W. PEATTIE 
An epitome of the aspirations, doubts, 
dreads, furtive discontent, and frank hope of 
women, fascinating and timely. 
With frontispiece. $1,35 net. Postage extra. 


“*Old Valentines.” 


OLD VALENTINES 
By MUNSON HAVENS 
“It is a relief to come across a book like 
this, with its old-fashioned sentiment, in the 
whirl of problem novels, uplift romances and 
mystery tales.""—N. Y, Sun. 
Illustrated. $1.00 net. Postage extra. 


By WILLIAM JOHN HOPKINS 

How an eccentric young bachelor down on 

Buzzard’s Bay had his quiet life stirred up by 

a mysterious Englishman wrecked upon his 

shore and the complications which ensued, 

are told in the same delightful vein of humor 
which marked ** The Clammer.’ 

$1.25 net Postage extra. 


“The After House.” 


THE AFTER HOUSE 


By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


A story of love, mystery and a private yacht. 
**A good novel for quick reading.”—N. Y. 
Herald. Illustrated by May Wilson Preston, $1.25 
net. Postage extra, 


THE FIRST STEP 
By ELIZA ORNE WHITE 
A delightful story which will have a special 
appeal for young couples and commuters. The 
many humorous complications which arise in 
the making over of an old country house and 
the way in which they precipitate a romance 
are amusingly told. $1.10 net. Postage extra. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
Boston and New York 


' Louise Emerry Tucker. 
| ton Company. $1.25, postpaid. 
| Two books for school children and | 
young Bible students. The book of read- | 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
It is aptly said that Dr. Simpson does 


| for the twentieth century in this book 
| what Matthew Arnold did for the nine- 
| teenth; he sifts out in religion the es- 


sentials from the shams. The Facts of 
Life in relation to Faith: so this eminent 


| divine puts it, and he takes the truths of 


life as he has found them in a long and 
wide experience and sets them up against 
the things that men believe and out of 
which the facts of their lives grow. It 
is a wonderful meditation upon the 
deeper things of the everyday—the soul 
experiences of men and the way those ex- 
periences affect the lives of men. 

Greatest of These, The. By Robert O. 
Lawton. Sherman, French & Co. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

A collection of “five to twenty-minute” 
essays, many of which have appeared in 
the “Christian Advocate,” comprise this 
pithy volume. The brevity with which 
each subject is treated does away with 
monotonous details and many important 
thoughts pertaining to Charity, Religion, 
Service and Soul Power are given voice 
in a concise, profitable manner. 

Heroines of Modern Religion. By War- 
ren Dunham Foster. Sturgis & Walton 
Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

Short biographies of women now active 
in religious and missionary work. Maud 
Ballington Booth heads the list. 


India, Malaysia and the Philippines. 


| By W.F, Oldham. Eaton & Mains. $1.00, 
| postpaid. 


A book of practical mission study, by 
a.man who has devoted his life to mis- 
sionary labor. 

Larger Vision, The. By A. R. Lambert. 
Sherman, French & Co. 

A book of florid sermons making no 
real thought contribution, betraying the 


| unpracticed hand and with no sound rea- 


son for publication. The publishers 


| should discriminate. 


Out of the Abyss. By Harold Begbie. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

This is the autobiography of one who 
was dead and is alive again. It is a re- 
markable narrative of a lost soul that 
was found. It is again the story of one 
who was twice-born, and in his introduc- 


| tion Gipsy Smith speaks feelingly of the 


power of conversion that is so actually 


| demonstrated in this account, taken from 
| real life and worked up as only Mr. 
| Begbie with his sense of the picturesque 
| in the soul forces that guide men’s des- 


tinies can work it. 

Old Testament Phrase Book. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Readings from the Old Testament. By 
Sturgis & Wal- 


If you are a writer, or if 
you have the great desire 
to write—the usual sign of 
inborn literary talent— 
study of THE EDITOR, 
the twice-monthly journal 
of information for lit- 
erary workers, will enable 
you to produce salable 
manuscripts. 


THE EDITOR prints, in addition 
to practical articles by editors and 
writers, and a classified index to the 
contents of current magazines, complete 
information of novel, short story, play, 
essay, and verse prize competitions, 
and statements from editors of their 
current requirements. 


Mary Roberts Rhinehart says: 
“THE EDITOR helped to start me, 
cheered me when | was down and led 
me in the straight path until I was able 
to walk alone.” 

Twice-monthly, yearly subscription 
$1.50; single copies 10 cents. 
THE EDITOR, BoxG, Ridgewood,N.J. 


THE WRITER’S 
MAGAZINE 


A journal of information for lit- 


erary workers. Helps you write, 
re-write and sell 


SHORT STORIES, SERIALS, 
BOOKS, 
SPECIAL ARTICLES, 
POEMS, SONGS, DRAMAS, 
VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, 
PHOTOPLAYS 


Keeps you in constant touch with 
the markets. No writer can af- 
ford to be without a copy on his 
desk. Send 25 cents for a three 
months’ trial subscription. 


The Writer’s Magazine 


32 Union Square, East NEW YORK CITY 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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ings divides selections from the English 

A Joyous Story Bible into Nature Descriptions, Charac- 

ter Studies, The Book of Wonders, Pic- 

tures of Pastoral Life, Pictures of Court 

ad Life and so on. The result is a reading 

; book of real charm that will familiarize 
children and also grown readers with 

stories from the Bible. The phrase book 


is a2 companion volume with interesting 
explanations and elucidations. 


, Steep Ascent, The. By Emily E. Ent- 
wistle. F. H. Revell Company. 

The Steep Ascent is a collection of 
stories of missionary heroes. These 
heroes of the cross include Winfried, St. 
Boniface, Prince Henry of Portugal, the 
Jesuits pioneers, Livingston, Eliot and 
others. Interesting biographical material 
upon these early road makers in heathen- 
dom fills every page of this book. Great- 
er than this is the spirit of sympathy 
and enthusiasm in which the work is 
written. Little imagination is required 
on the part of the reader to picture the 
young Winfried among the uncivilized 

Jane Teutonic tribes and Raymond Lull, son 
of a nobleman, who in the thirteenth 
Bring century abandoning wealth went to Af- 
rica. Here, he diligently studied the 
Moslem faith, desiring to instruct: the 
Sunshine Mohammedans in the hope of Christian- 
ity. His reward was in stonings and 
Into imprisonments, and finally infuriated at 
the name of Christ the Saviour, the 
Moslems dragging him outside the city 
Your wall stoned him to death. 
No less heroic was the life of St. 
Francis of Assisi who in courage and 
fearlessness spoke to the Sultan of 
Christ’s undying love to save the Mos- 
lems. In later times Francis Xavier 
and other Jesuits, constrained by the 
love of God, traveled through China, 
India, Japan. These counted not life 
dear that Christ’s kingdom might be 
glorified through them. 
In more recent times, Livingston, Mac- 
kay, Martyn are among the well known 
' : cals ; ‘ pioneers. These heroes resolutely faced 
The joyous story of a sunshine nurse whose mission is to bring | death at the hands of savage peoples. 
Equally important in the development of 
i ‘ ‘ modern civilization were the translators 
tises her profession in a country village with astonishing results. of the Bible. Eliot, Carey, Morrison, 
° . as 7 ne. ; . Evans and many others who by their 
With colored inlay on cover and frontispiece. $1.00 net; by mail $1.09 euthtiein anene, Habbaiehs hanetnene 
who had sat in the darkness of ignor- 
ance, superstition and idol worship. 
= This book is primarily for young folks, 
The Substance of His House but every reader will be stirred in renew- 


ed zeal to speedily aid his fellowman 
er ais Bae eeiemle through the reading. We are compassed 


by so great a cloud of witnesses of faith 
u : a f : and have we labored earnestly in re- 
genuine human interest. The first novel by this American actress. | sponse to the vision? 

Illustrations by M. Leone Bracker. $1.30 net; by mail $1.41 Hepburn of Japan. By William Ellict 
> Griffis, D. D., L. H. D. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1913. 

The diversified career of James Cus- 


LITTLE, BROWN & Co., Publishers, BOSTON | tis Hepburn will make a far appeal 
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By Anne Warner 


Author of “The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary’ 


~ 


sunshine into every life she touches—to heal sick souls. She prac- 


The story of a love that wrecks lives, full of emotional appeal and 
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among readers of his biography. During 
a life but three years short of a century, 
he served in many capacities. In the 
early part of the nineteenth century 
while Japan was still a “Hermit King- 
dom” Dr. Hepburn acted as a missionary 
physician in China. Later being com- 
pelled to return to America he became a 
successful New York physician. Fol- 
lowing this period he spent fifty-three 
years as a missionary, physician, trans- 
lator and lexicographer. 

During his long life of activity and 
vigor, completeness characterized his la- 
bors. Many are never permitted to see 
the fruits of their labors and therefore 
the story of Hepburn’s exceptional at- 
tainments will command respect and love. 
His unstinted energy and absolute con- 
centration to the cause of righteousness 
reveal the monumental possibilities of 
pure living. 

Far from robust he was forced to ex- 
ercise the greatest care in regard to his 
health and his achievements were at- 
tained under physical difficulties. The 
triumph gained over his infirmities of 
flesh add not a little to our admiration. 

The sturdy character of this pioneer 
will prove an inspiration to all readers. 
The magnanimous attitude toward life’s 
varied vicissitudes will encourage many 
a depressed spirit “to see all,” and not 
fear. 

Twelve-Gemmed Crown, The. By Sam- 
uel Judson Porter. Sherman, French & 
Co. 

An exposition of the book of Hebrews 
under the claim that it is the most com- 
plete interpretation of Christ in the New 
Testament and is especially from the 
priestly standpoint. The twelve gems 
are the twelve titles given to Christ ar- 
ranged in three groups—the primal re- 
lations, manifested relations and _ the 
place of Christ in the plan of redemp- 
tion. The author shows familiarity with 
the literature of the subject. His study 
reverts to the original languages and 
penetrates historical significances. It 
will prove helpful and suggestive to stu- 
dents of this somewhat mysterious and 
problematical epistle. 


When Sainthood Was in Flower. By 
H. G. Henderson. Sherman, French & 
Co. 

A collection of commonplace sermons 
based upon Old Testament characters 
biographically sketched and homiletically 
pointed. Sentimental and florid in treat- 
ment and adding nothing to good re- 
ligious literature except bulk and a spir- 
itual purpose. 


M iscellaneous 


American and English Studies. By 
Whitelaw Reid. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 
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The Congresswoman 


By ISABEL GORDON CURTIS, author of ‘‘ The 
Lapse of Enoch Wentworth,”’ etc. A wealthy young 
woman from Oklahoma is elected to Congress on the 
suffrage ticket. Suffrage is dealt with fairly and broadly 
but love wins in the end. A timely and interesting 
story. Net $1.35 


The arterbreed 


By ROBERT AMES BENNET, author of “‘For the 
White Christ,’ ete. A virile story of the Northwest 
Indian Reservation. Illustrated in full color. Net $1.25 


The Forest Maiden 


By LEE ROBINET. A story of the outdoors with 
scenes laid entirely in the woods, by a promising new 
author. Illustrated in color. Net $1.25 


The Yellow Angel 


By MARY STEWART DAGGETT, author of 
**Mariposilla,’’ etc. A story of a Chinese cook in Los 
Angeles who becomes an up-to-date “Chinese-Amer- 
ican.” An exceedingly well written book. Net $1.00 


A_Maid of the Kentucky Hills 


By EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY. A wonderful story 
of the Kentucky Hills and ranks high among the best 
on this region. Illustrated in full color. Net $1.25 


The Everyday Life of Abraham _ Lincoln 


By FRANCIS F. BROWNE. ‘The best book on 
Lincoln written since his death,’’ says Hon. J. O 
Humphrey, of the Supreme Court of Illinois. Net $2.50 


The Art of Entertainin 


By MME. MERRI. Up-to-date suggestions for the 
hostess, covering every social occasion. Net $1.00 


Salads, Sandwiches and Beverages 
By MME. MERRI. For the busy woman—just the 
right thing at the right time. Net $1.00 


The Poem Book of the Gael 


By ELEANOR HULL. A collection of Irish Gaelic 
poetry translated into English prose and verse. A book 
for every library. Net $1.60 


What a Salesman Should Know 


What an Advertiser Should Know 


Both by HENRY C. TAYLOR. The subjects are 
covered in a straight-from-the-shoulder manner. No 


theorizing. Each, net 75c. 


Parliamentary Law and Rules of Procedure 


By MARY BELLE KING SHERMAN, A manual of 
practical information based on‘*‘Robert’s Rules of Order’’ 
and personally endorsed by General Roberts. Net 75c. 


BROKE: The Man Without a Dime 


By EDWIN A. BROWN. The result of the author's 
travels all over the country as a tramp. A human 
document. Net $1.50 


The Autobiography of a Working Woman 


By ADELAIDE POPP. With an introduction by 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. An account of the struggles 
of a woman to earn her own living. Net $1.25 










Send for our complete catalogue 


BROWNE & HOWELL COMPANY, Chicago 





or all Occasions 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR 


By Annie s. Peck Author of “A Search for the Apex of America” 
_ _ With 87 illustrations mainly from photographs by the author. 

This is the first guide to THE SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR which is adequate and 

up-to-date in its treatment, dealing importantly withthe subject both in its commercial 

and pleasure aspects. 8vo. Net $2.50 


A BOOKMAN’S LETTERS 
By Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 


These papers here collected, forty-eight in all, deal with various literary personalities, 


problems and impressions and show Sir William Nicoll in his most genial and leisured 
spirit. Octavo. Net $1.75 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S EDINBURGH DAYS 
By E. Blantyre Simpson 


The hitherto untold record of the boyhood days of Stevenson—the most valuable re- 
cent contribution to Stevensoniana, Fully illustrated. Octavo. Net $2.00 


MADAME ROYALE 
By Ernest Daudet 


The story of Madame Royale, daughter of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, covers 
the French Revolution, the tragic execution of her parents, and the mystery of the 
lost Dauphin. Ernest Daudet tells this story in a form which reads like fiction—im- 
pressionistic, racy—but is no less truth. Illustrated. Octavo. Net $3.50 


_ The Record of the Personal and Spiritual 
MY FATHER: W. T. Stead Experiences of W. T. STEAD. 
By Estelle W. Stead 


An extraordinary light cast on the life of the great journalist who ordered his life on 
direct messages from another world. Octavo. Net $2.50 


THINKING BLACK jenn ey Years Without a Break in the Long Grass of 


entral Africa. 


By Dan Crawford, F.R.G.S. 


A brilliant and original book which will take its place among the Classics of the Mis- 
sions. What Paton did for the New Hebrides, Cary for India, and Mackey for Uganda, 
Crawford has done for Central Africa. Octavo. Net $2.00 


THE NEW TESTAMENT: A New Translation 
By James Moffatt, D.D., D.Litt. 








Translated from the French by Mrs. Rodolph Stawell 


With many illustrations and maps. 


Dr. Moffatt is one of the most distinguished living scholars of the Greek New Testa- 
ment. He is also a profound student of modern literature. He has re-translated with 
the view of giving a modern literary version which shall be verbally accurate in its 


equivalents for the Greek phrases. It is a work which awakens enthusiasm by its 
distinguished choice of language and which stirs up thought by its originality of 
rendering. Smail Quarto. Net $1.50 


The Latest Novels 


EAST OF THE SHADOWS GILLESPIE py 5. macdougall Hay 


By Mrs. Hubert Barclay A strong, daring, original piece of work, 
Author of “A Dream of Blue Roses,” etc. which exhibits that rare but unmistakable 
One of the most original love stories that quality of permanency. 12mo. Net $1.40 


ever was penned—narrating a woman's 
‘ A DOUBTFUL CHARAC- 
EN TEKS Ae 


power to restore romance. 12mo. 

THE HOUR OF CONFLIC TER By Mrs. Baillie-Reynolds 

A AT An enigmatic love story by the author of 
By Hamilton Gibbs “ F Teche 0h at ake. Shif 
The romantic life story of a man who mA or De Bigg ae 
defeats Nemesis by self analysis and re- _—" . ; ° 


cantation. 12mo. Net $1.25 DOWN AMONG MEN 
ANOTHER MAN’S SHOES By Will Levington Comfort 


Author of “Routledge Rides Alone’’ 
A Mystery Novel The high-tide of Mr. Comfort’s art—big- 
By Victor Bridges 


ger than his previous novels. x 12mo. 
Many a man leads a double life—this man 
lived the life of a double in a desperate 
attempt to cheat destiny. 12mo. 
Net $1.25 


FORTITUDE sy hugh waipole 


The novel that places Hugh Walpole in 
the front rank of novelists to-day. A 
story of inspiring courage. 


By Oliver Onions 

The story of Louie, an experimenter in 
Life, triumphantly completes Oliver On- 
ions remarkable trilogy begun in ‘‘In 
Accordance With the Evidence” and 

12mo. carried through ‘“The Debit Account.” 

Net, $1.40 12mo. Net $1.25 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 
Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 








Whitelaw Reid had a long career as a 
journalist and diplomat, during which 
he was constantly a publicist. It is per- 
haps for these activities that he had lit- 
tle leisure for more profound literary stu- 
dies. To keep up with the news of the 
world and comment daily upon it re- 
quires about all the time which most men 
have to spare. Since the death of Mr. 
Reid there have appeared in two volumes 
such of his more important contributions 
to literature as seem best worth preserv- 
ing. They are collected by Royal Cortis- 
soz whose judgment ought to be suffi- 
cient to indicate that we have what the 
author would care to see preserved for 
posterity. They cover a period of nearly 
forty years and deal with a great variety 
of topics. The first volume is entitled 
Government and Education and contains 
some of his lectures and addresses and 
magazine articles dealing with our his- 
tory in politics and education, most of 
them prepared for some special occasion 
when his remarks were pertinent to the 
precise time of their delivery. The sec- 
ond volume contains papers on biography, 
history and journalism, on the latter of 
which topics he was well qualified to 
speak. Perhaps the most important of 
all is his introduction to the English 
translation of the Memoirs of Talleyrand. 

Mr. Reid was not a profound scholar, 
he was not in all things a really deep 
thinker, yet he was a scholarly and in- 
tellectual man who wrote millions of 
words read by millions of people which 
were of the more value because Mr. Reid 
for many years was in the thick of 
American politics and one of the man- 
agers in partisan affairs, though not al- 
ways successful. The volumes are of 
interest as showing the deeper side of 
the man and his general philosophy of 
life, although the fact that they are so 
largely topical and spread over a long 
period of life does not make them rep- 
resent the matured intelligence or more 
perfect expression of his latest years 
when his influence was greatest. 


American Doctrine of Judicial Su- 
premacy, The. By Charles Grove Haines. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.00, post- 
paid. 

Battles of Peace, The. By George 
Hodges. The Macmillan Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Careful Investor, The. By Edward 
Sherwood Mead. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $1.50, postpaid. 

A book that gives suggestions as to in- 
vestments of a safe and profitable kind. 
General rules are furnished and some 
specific examples. 

Crowds, Jr. By Gerald Stanley Le. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 50 cents, post- 
paid. 
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Cymbeline. By Horace Howard Fur- 
ness. J. B. Lippincott Company. $4.00, 
postpaid. 

This is one of the volumes in the New 
Variorum Edition that is now being done 
by the son of the late Dr. Furness. The 
present volume, however, was finished by 
Dr. Furness orily a short time before his 
death and his son-has felt that it would 
be best to present it without revision. 
The importance of the work that the older 
Furness accomplished with his splendid 
commentaries is difficult to estimate. Of 
international reputation as a Shapespear- 
ean scholar of the first note, he con- 
tributed through the long years of his 
life a monumental work in text and 
notes covering the greater number of the 
great plays, and trained his son to co- 
operate with him and so to follow in his 
footsteps. As the last book from his pen, 
this particular volume will stand in a 
niche of its own. That its writer’s pow- 
ers were in no way diminished is shown 
in the way in which the work has been 
accomplished with the author’s usual 
mastery of the subject and thoroughness 
of research activity. 


Embroidery Stitches. By M. E. Wil- 
kinson. F. A. Stokes Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 


Home Art Book of Fancy Stitchery, 
The. By Flora Klickmann. F. A. Stokes 
Company. 60 cents, postpaid. 


Persons interested in needlecraft will 
find much data of interest and artistic 
value in these explanatory volumes. The 
former deals with many simple stitches 
and designs which will appeal to amateur 
workers. The forms and functions of 
each separate stitch are described while 
the illustrations, placed in uniform spaces 
throughout, and the alphabetical system 
of arrangement adopted make it suitable 
for reference. 


In The Home Art Book more intricate 
designs are described and many new 
ideas for applying crochet to lingerie 
and napery, also, beadwork and fancy 
stitches to dress trimmings, smocking, 
filet, Macrame work, cross stitch, Irish 
crochet and embroidery on flannel, all of 
which proves the volume one of advanced 
methods and a pleasing companion for 
needle artists. 


Euripides and His Age. By Gilbert 
Murray. 

Nerves. By David Fraser Harris. 

Ocean, The. By Sir John Murray. 

Co-Partnership and Profit-Sharing. By 
Aneurin Williams. 

Shelley, Godwin and Their Circle. By 
H. N. Brailsford. 


Home University Library. Henry 
Holt & Co. 50 cents each. 
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NEALE’s MonrHu_y is a magazine of literature, science, art, and fundamental criticism, 
constructive, dealing with large questions in a large way, with the interest always imme- 
diate and vital, and never merely academic. 








Broadly tolerant—except of the two unforgivable vices, cowardice and hypocrisy, yet 
the dominating characteristic of the magazine is untrammeled criticism. 


ALL FOR $1 A VOL. 
Neale’s Monthly for One Year 


and the 


Collected Works of Bierce 


Now Complete in 12 Massive Octavo Volumes 





Only a few sets of the first large edition of “The Collected Works of Ambrose Bierce,” 
compiled, edited, and arranged by the author, are now left. They are exactly like the 
“Autograph Edition,” which is sold at $120 a set net, except for the binding, which is cloth, 
with gold tops, instead of full morocco. These sets are a part of the first printing. They 
will be sold in connection with NEALE’s MontHLy at $1 a volume. There are 12 massive 
octavo volumes. No set will be broken. Write for further information, table of contents, 
prospectus, etc. 


Tue Saturpay Review (London): “The binding and printing are perfect, recalling 
the best productions of Colburn and Rivingtons at the beginning of the last century. 

FrepEriIc TABER Cooper, in a review of ten pages, in The Bookman: “But to the 
connoisseur of what is rare, unique and very perfect in any branch of fiction he must 
appeal strongly as one entitled to hearty recognition as an enduring figure in American 
letters.” 

THE TRANSVAAL WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED (Johannesburg, South Africa): “It may take 
you half an hour to read one of his stories, but if you have read it carefully and aright 
you are months older when you finish it.” 

SEATTLE Post-INTELLIGENCER: “The publication of these twelve volumes is a notable 
effort in the literary annals of America.” 


Toronto Mair: “This is a real addition to American letters, for critics everywhere 
are now vying with one another to honor Bierce’s qualities as a literary artist.” 


GertruDE ATHERTON: “His place among the American classics is assured.” 


Vanity Farr (London): “Mr. Ambrose Bierce is in the front rank of American 
critics, if indeed he does not head them all. English critics have something to learn from 
him. . . . Satirist, poet, soldier, literary artist—in a dozen phases Bierce appeals to 
the discriminating reader. There are no better short stories in the English language than 
his In the Midst of Life, but unfortunately these stories have become popular at the 
expense of his other works. If you have not read Bierce’s Devil’s Dictionary, you 
have a matchless pleasure before you.” 


Ropert Barr, in The Outlook (London): “I have written eulogies upon him both in 
America and England, and when his latest book came out I bought copies and sent them 
to a few of the great of the earth.” 


Tue ATHENAEUM (London): “Published in sumptuous style.” 


GrorcE R. Sims, in The Referee (London): “There are stories of Rudyard Kipling’s 
that I shall never forget; there are stories in Ambrose Bierce’s In the Midst of Life that 
I shall remember while memory lasts.” 

At $3.00 a year, 25 cents a number, Neale’s Monthly supplies a wealth of literature. Every 
number contains more than 100,000 words of te xt superbly illustrated, and no number will 


contain less than 128 pages. In its mechanical appointments no magazine in existence is its 
superior. 





New York 


Union Square 


The Neale Publishing Company 


16 When writing to advertisers, please menticn The Book News Monthly. 
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More volumes in the series that will 
give to every student and lay-reader a 


SOME NEW NEALE BOOKS e222" 





Out of the House of Bondage By Kelly Miller 


“Kelly Miller, Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, Howard University,” says 
the Boston Herald, “stands between the radicalism of DuBois and the opportunism of 
Booker Washington.” He is undoubtedly among the ablest negroes of all time. In his 
veins, too, there runs no white blood. His “Race Adjustment; Essays on the Negro in 
America,” which is now in the third large edition, is also published by our house. This 
new book by him is a compilation of his essays on many phases of his race, some of which 
have never been published heretofore, but the greater part of which have been published 
recently in leading American magazines. $1.65 by mail. 


Modern Battles of Trenton By William E. Sackett 


More than 4000 copies of the first volume of this political history of New Jersey were 
sold in advance of publication. The second volume, “From Werts to Wilson,” is now 
ready. It begins where the first volume left off, with the Werts administration, and is 
brought down to the close of Wilson’s administration. $3.25 by mail. 


The Cavalier Poets By Carl Holliday 


In this important work the group of poets that soon followed the group that was dom- 
inated by Shakespeare are here given a prominent place in English literature by Professor 
Carl Holliday, of the Department of English Literature, Vanderbilt University. This work 
is an anthology, and includes nearly all the poems that were written by the Cavaliers, and 
also includes a biography of each poet, with a critical estimate of his poetical works. $2.70 
by mail. 


Little Round Top By Oliver Willcox Norton 


During the past eighteen years The Neale Publishing Company has issued more than 
100 volumes that relate to the Civil War, written by Northerners, Southerners, and by dis- 
interested students and critics. These publications have become known as Neale’s Civil 
War Library, which probably comprises the most important output of military works that 
has ever been issued by any publishing house. To this comprehensive library important 
volumes are frequently being added. Among quite a number of recent additions is “The 
Attack and Defense of Little Round Top, Gettysburg, July 2, 1863,” by Oliver Willcox 
Norton, a large volume devoted to a single phase of the great Gettysburg fight. Another 
important and large volume devoted exclusively to the Gettysburg battle has just been 
published by this house, “The Battle of Gettysburg,” by Francis Marshal, who fought for 
the Union in that battle. $2.15 by mail. 


Four Years Under Marse Robert By Robert Stiles 


Major Stiles, formerly of the Richmond Howitzers, and a writer of extraordinary 
force. Twelfth thousand. London Spectator: “A book of exceptional interest and no 
mean literary charm.” Gen. Stephen D. Lee: “I have not read any book in many years 
that gave me so much pleasure.” $2.15 by mail. 


The Scuttlers By Clyde C. Westover 


In the group of young Californian authors that have so greatly enriched American 
literature during the past ten years Mr. Westover is conspicuous as the writer of brilliant, 
virile fiction. Last autumn “The Dragon’s Daughter” was issued by our house. It im- 
mediately attracted widespread attention in Europe, as well as in America. This fine story 
of the sea, a detective story, is undoubtedly the most notable fiction that Mr. Westover 
has written. We know of no other sea story that is comparable to it. It is romantic 
literature at its best. $1.35 by mail. 


Vagabond Journeys By Percival Pollard 


Chicago Dial: “For sprightliness and verve and for variety of vivid impressions few 
books of travel can be named in the same breath with these astonishing ‘Vagabond Jour- 
neys.’” New York Current Literature: “A brilliant work, shot through with epigrammatic 
fires.” $2.15 by mail. 


Our Presidents and Their Office By William Estabrook Chancellor 


The introduction to this valuable work is by Champ Clark, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Dr. Chancellor was formerly professor in Johns Hopkins University and 
in the University of Chicago. New York Mail: “In this latest work he has reached higher 
yet.” Boston Globe: “The work is bound to be of permanent value.” $3.20 by mail. 


Write for our New Catalogue, which contains more than 100 rare portraits and other illus- 
trations. 





Union Square 


The Neale Publishing Company New York 


book on practically every subject of im- 
portance. There are almost eighty vol- 
umes of this series now in existence, with 
more volumes in preparation. There is 
no excuse for ignorance when half a dol- 
lar can buy a concise and clearly put 
discussion of any of a large range of 
themes, political, sociological, historical, 
biographical, literary and scientific. 


Exercises for Women. By Florence 
Bolton. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Foundations of Science, The. By E. 
Poincare. The Science Press, Garrison- 
on-the-Hudson, New York, N. Y. $3.00, 
postpaid. 





Fairy Tales. By Oscar Wilde. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25, postpaid. 


Nine tales of a most unusual type com- 
prise this volume which, in its unique, 
exquisite style, will appeal to young and 
old alike. Each story proves that Mr. 
Wilde is endowed with a magical gift 
which, in this case, is utilized for the 
edification of all fairy lovers. 


Industrial Training of the Boy, The. 
By William A. McKeever. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 50 cents, postpaid. 


Julia Ward Howe and the Woman 
Suffrage Movement. By Florence Howe 
Hall. Dana Estes & Co. 


No single thought is more worthy of 
contemplation than the study of a life 
inspired to noble deeds in behalf of 
others. Admiration rises beyond the 
power of expression at the revelation of 
the ennobling acts on the part of one 
individual, prompted by sincerity and 
truth. Rightly reviving human respon- 
sibility, it is truly amazing how numer- 
ous are the possibilities for righteous- 
ness and justice enveloped in one per- 
son. 

Desiring to increase the influence of 
women in behalf of mankind, Julia Ward 
Howe devoted her sympathic and highly 
talented life to women. Through earnest 
study she stands and will remain a keen 
intellectual giant of thought. As a pure 
woman her strength of character will 
ever be an encouragement to every strug- 
gling soul. 

The present volume is a selection from 
Julia Ward Howe’s speeches and essays. 
These have been compiled by her daugh- 
ter, Florence Ward Howe, and include 
the following titles: “The Position of 
Women in Plato’s Republic,” “Why are 
Women the Natural Guardians of So- 
cial Morals?” “The Moral Initiative as 
Belonging to Women,” “What the Nine- 
teenth Century has Done for Women,” 
“Boston a Little Island of Darkness.” 
These speeches and others are fired with 
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Cymbeline. By Horace Howard Fur- 
ness. J. B. Lippincott Company. $4.00, 
postpaid. 

This is one of the volumes in the New 
Variorum Edition that is now being done 
by the son of the late Dr. Furness. The 
present volume, however, was finished by 
Dr. Furness orily a short time before his 
death and his son-has felt that it would 
be best to present it without revision. 
The importance of the work that the older 
Furness accomplished with his splendid 
commentaries is difficult to estimate. Of 
international reputation as a Shapespear- 
ean scholar of the first note, he con- 
tributed through the long years of his 
life a monumental work in text and 
notes covering the greater number of the 
great plays, and trained his son to co- 
operate with him and so to follow in his 
footsteps. As the last book from his pen, 
this particular volume will stand in a 
niche of its own. That its writer’s pow- 
ers were in no way diminished is shown 
in the way in which the work has been 
accomplished with the author’s usual 
mastery of the subject and thoroughness 
of research activity. 


Embroidery Stitches. By M. E. Wil- 
kinson. F. A. Stokes Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 


Home Art Book of Fancy Stitchery, 
The. By Flora Klickmann. F. A. Stokes 
Company. 60 cents, postpaid. 


Persons interested in needlecraft will 
find much data of interest and artistic 
value in these explanatory volumes. The 
former deals with many simple stitches 
and designs which will appeal to amateur 
workers. The forms and functions of 
each separate stitch are described while 
the illustrations, placed in uniform spaces 
throughout, and the alphabetical system 
of arrangement adopted make it suitable 
for reference. 


In The Home Art Book more intricate 
designs are described and many new 
ideas for applying crochet to lingerie 
and napery, also, beadwork and fancy 
stitches to dress trimmings, smocking, 
filet, Macrame work, cross stitch, Irish 
crochet and embroidery on flannel, all of 
which proves the volume one of advanced 
methods and a pleasing companion for 
needle artists. 


Euripides and His Age. By Gilbert 
Murray. 


Nerves. By David Fraser Harris. 
Ocean, The. By Sir John Murray. 


Co-Partnership and Profit-Sharing. By 
Aneurin Williams. 


Shelley, Godwin and Their Circle. By 
H. N. Brailsford. 


Home University Library. Henry 
Holt & Co. 50 cents each. 


16 When writing to advertisers, please menticn The Book News Monthly. 
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Only a few sets of the first large edition of “The Collected Works of Ambrose Bierce,” 
compiled, edited, and arranged by the author, are now left. They are exactly like the 
“Autograph Edition,” which is sold at $120 a set net, except for the binding, which is cloth, 
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the best productions of Colburn and Rivingtons at the beginning of the last century. 

FrepErIc TABER Cooper, in a review of ten pages, in The Bookman: “But to the 
connoisseur of what is rare, unique and very perfect in any branch of fiction he must 
appeal strongly as one entitled to hearty recognition as an enduring figure in American 
letters.” 

THE TrANSVAAL WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED (Johannesburg, South Africa): “It may take 
you half an hour to read one of his stories, but if you have read it carefully and aright 
you are months older when you finish it.” 

SEATTLE Post-INTELLIGENCER: “The publication of these twelve volumes is a notable 
effort in the literary annals of America.” 

Toronto Mair: “This is a real addition to American letters, for critics everywhere 
are now vying with one another to honor Bierce’s qualities as a literary artist.” 

GertruDE ATHERTON: “His place among the American classics is assured.” 


Vanity Fair (London): “Mr. Ambrose Bierce is in the front rank of American 
critics, if indeed he does not head them all. English critics have something to learn from 
him. . . . Satirist, poet, soldier, literary artist—in a dozen phases Bierce appeals to 
the discriminating reader. There are no better short stories in the English language than 
his In the Midst of Life, but unfortunately these stories have become popular at the 
expense of his other works. If you have not read Bierce’s Devil’s Dictionary, you 
have a matchless pleasure before you.” 

Rozert Barr, in The Outlook (London): “I have written eulogies upon him both in 
America and England, and when his latest book came out I bought copies and sent them 
to a few of the great of the earth.” 

Tue ATHENAEUM (London): “Published in sumptuous style.” 


Grorcr R. Sims, in The Referee (London): “There are stories of Rudyard Kipling’s 
that I shall never forget; there are stories in Ambrose Bierce’s In the Midst of Life that 
I shall remember while memory lasts.” 
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SOME NEW NEALE BOOKS 


Out of the House of Bondage By Kelly Miller 


“Kelly Miller, Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, Howard University,” says 
the Boston Herald, “stands between the radicalism of DuBois and the opportunism of 
Booker Washington.” He is undoubtedly among the ablest negroes of all time. In his 
veins, too, there runs no white blood. His “Race Adjustment; Essays on the Negro in 
America,” which is now in the third large edition, is also published by our house. This 
new book by him is a compilation of his essays on many phases of his race, some of which 
have never been published heretofore, but the greater part of which have been published 
recently in leading American magazines. $1.65 by mail. 


Modern Battles of Trenton By William E. Sackett 


More than 4000 copies of the first volume of this political history of New Jersey were 
sold in advance of publication. The second volume, “From Werts to Wilson,” is now 
ready. It begins where the first volume left off, with the Werts administration, and is 
brought down to the close of Wilson’s administration. $3.25 by mail. 


The Cavalier Poets By Carl Holliday 


In this important work the group of poets that soon followed the group that was dom- 
inated by Shakespeare are here given a prominent place in English literature by Professor 
Carl Holliday, of the Department of English Literature, Vanderbilt University. This work 
is an anthology, and includes nearly all the poems that were written by the Cavaliers, and 
also includes a biography of each poet, with a critical estimate of his poetical works. $2.70 
by mail, 


Little Round Top By Oliver Willcox Norton 


During the past eighteen years The Neale Publishing Company has issued more than 
100 volumes that relate to the Civil War, written by Northerners, Southerners, and by dis- 
interested students and critics. These publications have become known as Neale’s Civil 
War Library, which probably comprises the most important output of military works that 
has ever been issued by any publishing house. To this comprehensive library important 
volumes are frequently being added. Among quite a number of recent additions is “The 
Attack and Defense of Little Round Top, Gettysburg, July 2, 1863,” by Oliver Willcox 
Norton, a large volume devoted to a single phase of the great Gettysburg fight. Another 
important and large volume devoted exclusively to the Gettysburg battle has just been 
published by this house, “The Battle of Gettysburg,” by Francis Marshal, who fought for 
the Union in that battle. $2.15 by mail. 








Four Years Under Marse Robert By Robert Stiles 


Major Stiles, formerly of the Richmond Howitzers, and a writer of extraordinary 
force. Twelfth thousand. London Spectator: “A book of exceptional interest and no 
mean literary charm.” Gen. Stephen D. Lee: “I have not read any book in many years 
that gave me so much pleasure.” $2.15 by mail. 


The Scuttlers By Clyde C. Westover 


In the group of young Californian authors that have so greatly enriched American 
literature during the past ten years Mr. Westover is conspicuous as the writer of brilliant, 
virile fiction. Last autumn “The Dragon’s Daughter” was issued by our house. It im- 
mediately attracted widespread attention in Europe, as well as in America. This fine story 
of the sea, a detective story, is undoubtedly the most notable fiction that Mr. Westover 
has written. We know of no other sea story that is comparable to it. 


. " It is romantic 
literature at its best. $1.35 by mail. 


Vagabond Journeys By Percival Pollard 


Chicago Dial: “For sprightliness and verve and for variety of vivid impressions few 
books of travel can be named in the same breath with these astonishing “Vagabond Jour- 


neys.’” New York Current Literature: “A brilliant work, shot through with epigrammatic 
$2.15 by mail. 


fires.’ 
Our Presidents and Their Office By William Estabrook Chancellor 


The introduction to this valuable work is by Champ Clark, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Dr. Chancellor was formerly professor in Johns Hopkins University and 
in the University of Chicago. New York Mail: “In this latest work he has reached higher 
yet.” Boston Globe: “The work is bound to be of permanent value.” $3.20 by mail. 


Write for our New Catalogue, which contains more than 100 rare portraits and other illus- 
trations. 
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More volumes in the series that will 
give to every student and lay-reader a 
book on practically every subject of im- 


portance. There are almost eighty vol- 
umes of this series now in existence, with 
more volumes in preparation. There is 
no excuse for ignorance when half a dol- 
lar can buy a concise and clearly put 
discussion of any of a large range of 
themes, political, sociological, historical, 
biographical, literary and scientific. 


Exercises for Women. By Florence 
Bolton. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Foundations of Science, The. By E. 
Poincare. The Science Press, Garrison- 
on-the-Hudson, New York, N. Y. $3.00, 
postpaid. 


Fairy Tales. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


By Oscar Wilde. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Nine tales of a most unusual type com- 
prise this volume which, in its unique, 
exquisite style, will appeal to young and 


Gg. P. 


old alike. Each story proves that Mr. 
Wilde is endowed with a magical gift 
which, in this case, is utilized for the 
edification of all fairy lovers. 


Industrial Training of the Boy, The. 
By William A. McKeever. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 50 cents, postpaid. 


Julia Ward Howe and the 


Suffrage Movement. By Florence Howe 
Hall. Dana Estes & Co. 


No single thought is more worthy of 
contemplation than the study of a life 
inspired to noble deeds in behalf of 
others. Admiration rises beyond the 
power of expression at the revelation of 
the ennobling acts on the part of one 
individual, prompted by sincerity and 
truth. Rightly reviving human respon- 
sibility, it is truly amazing how numer- 
ous are the possibilities for righteous- 
ness and justice enveloped in one per- 
son. 

Desiring to increase the influence of 
women in behalf of mankind, Julia Ward 
Howe devoted her sympathic and highly 
talented life to women. Through earnest 
study she stands and will remain a keen 
intellectual giant of thought. As a pure 
woman her strength of character will 
ever be an encouragement to every strug- 
gling soul. 

The present volume is a selection from 
Julia Ward Howe’s speeches and essays. 
These have been compiled by her daugh- 
ter, Florence Ward Howe, and include 
the following titles: “The Position of 
Women in Plato’s Republic,’ “Why are 
Women the Natural Guardians of So- 
cial Morals?” “The Moral Initiative as 
Belonging to Women,” “What the Nine- 
teenth Century has Done for Women,” 
“Boston a Little Island of Darkness.” 
These speeches and others are fired with 
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the vehemence of earnest conviction, 


more truly convincing because of the | 


author’s serenity of soul. 


This book is worthy of meditation on | 


the part of all. Much inspiration will 
be revealed to the reader, stimulating 
interpretations upon momenteous, vital 
questions will be his reward, and he may 
truly say, “a gate seemed to be open 
before me, leading me to a new and bet- 
ter way.” 


My Own Story. By Joseph H. Appel. 
Platt & Peck Company. 

This is the story of a man who has 
grown from boyhood into the spirit of a 
great business, each step forward bring- 
ing him more and more into harmony 
with the whole, and each material ad- 
vancement adding something to the ad- 
vance in spiritual growth which has 
made of him an understanding and force- 
ful figure in the outreaching powers of 


a business that has never known what | 


it is to stand still. Mr. Appel very just- 


ly gives credit for some of his most im- | 


portant experiences to the fact that he 


has had the opportunity of coming into | 
close contact and of working with the | 


greatest living merchant in the world. 
He is now himself un important factor 
in the Wanamaker business, an advertis- 
ing man of unique qualities and a man- 
ager of unusual success. In his modest 
little book he tells how he got to the 
place he now occupies, and the story dif- 
fers from many others of a similar type 
in that it is told by a man who has prac- 
ticed what he preaches, who has put to 
the test of a real working the theories 
he sets forth, and who has won through 
because he did exactly what he is trying 
to advise others to do. 


New Brooms. By Robert J. Shores. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

The author has taken the writings of 
Addison and Steele as models of style 
and so closely does he follow in the foot- 
steps of these masters of pure English 
diction that except for a difference in 
subject, one could almost believe that 
it is the Spectator he is reading. The 
chapters are in the form of letters to the 
Idler and the matter discussed includes, 
among other things, moral problems, 
strange situations, physical difficulties, 
etc. There is much sense in the letters, 


but in reality it is the nonsense that | 


makes the strongest appeal, for it is 
through this channel that the author’s 
delightful humor flows, and the book is 
distinctly meant to amuse. 


Our Modern Debt to Israel. By Ed- 
ward C. Baldwin. Sherman, French & 
Co. 

In an interesting series of essays Pro- 
fessor Baldwin, of Illinois State Uni- 


versity, has set forth some of the things | 
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PRESERVE YOUR 


BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


IN A HANDSOME 


BIG BEN BINDER 


Showing how the metal clips are 
held by the binding rods. 


And have a permanent filing of the 
interesting features, both literary and 
pictorial, that characterize our magazine. 
The binder opens flat like a book, and 
has the name of the magazine stamped 
in GOLD LEAF on the front cover and 
the back, giving the appearance of an ex- 
cellently bound book. Each binder will 


hold twelve numbers (one volume) of 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


We offer the binder in two styles, at two prices: 


Art Vellum - - oe $1.50 
Half Leather - « «+ 2.00 
and by removing the oldest and inserting the 

current issue you can use it indefinitely. 


Send us your name and address, enclosing the 
amount required, and we will forward a binder, 
charges prepaid. 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Special Offer If you will procure us three new sub- 


scriptions to the magazine at $1.00 each, 
we will send you a vellum binder free of charge. 
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Spring Books of Note 


MISS BILLY—MARRIED 


In which ELEANOR H. PORTER, who made the 
world more joyous with her 


Pollyanna The Glad Book—s0m thossana 


scores another success. 


“MISS BILLY—MARRIED” tells of the married life of adorable Billy 
Neilson, the popular heroine of “Miss Billy” and ‘Miss Billy’s Decision” 
and Bertram Henshaw. As is the case with all of Mrs. Porter’s books, 
the story is “just life,” gracefully and sympathetically presented, carrying 
with it a message of happiness. 


Net $1.25; carriage paid $1.40 


Old Panama 
and Castilla del Oro 
By C. L. G. ANDERSON 


Dealing as it does with the 
authentic history of Panama, 
since its conquest and settle- 
ment by the Spaniards, this 
sumptuous volume, dedicated 
to the builders of the Panama 
Canal, is of particular interest 
and importance now in connec- 
tion with the near completion 
of that gigantic enterprise. With maps 
and many rare illustrations. 


Boxed, net $3.50; carriage paid $3.75 


The Chronicles of Madelyn Mack, Detective 


By HUGH C. WEIR 


A continuous series of adventures which constitute a tale of swift and dramatic 
action. ‘The author has seized on some of the most sensational features of 
modern life, and with the aid of a unique woman detective gets away from 
the beaten track of mystery stories in the first page and never returns to it. 


Illustrated, net $1.25; carriage paid $1.40 


on old World Highways 


By THOMAS D. MURPHY 


Author of “British Highways and 
Byways from a Motor Car,” etc. 


A book of motor rambles in 
France and Germany and the 


record of a motor pilgrimage ’ 
from Land's End to John O’ age 3 


Groats in Great Britian. The 
illustrations are an important List 
feature of the book, 16 being 

reproduced in full color from 

original paintings by eminent 

artists, and 40 in duogravure from pho- 
tographs. 


Boxed, net $3.00; carriage paid $3.20. 


Two New Editions for Travel Lovers 


The Spell of Tyrol | Old World Memories 


By W. D. McCRACKAN By EDWARD LOWE TEMPLE 


A re-issue in a new dress and with This popular account of European 
colored illustrations of an enlarged saunterings, previously published as 
and revised edition of Mr. Mc two volumes, is now issued as one 
Crackan’s “The Fair Land Tyrol.” volume, with special featherweight 
Its literary and artistic charm and paper, illustrated with 48 full page 
the “spell” it casts on the reader illustrations in duogravure and at- 
well warrant its conclusion in the tractively bound. 

popular SPELL SERIES. Boxed, net $1.75; carriage patd 

Boxed, net $2.50; carriage $2.70 $1.90 


oy ~=s' The PAGE Company °*ts.:"" 


we owe to the Hebrew nation. The trea- 
tise is not, as one might infer from the 
title, connected with the achievements of 
the Jews to-day in finance, the profes- 
sions and philosophy, but is an examina- 
tion of the Old Testament in the light 
of modern research. The author con- 
siders the rediscovery of the Old Testa- 
ment as one of the most notable achieve- 
ments of the nineteenth century and it 
is his purpose to show briefly what this 
re-examination has done for us. 


Naturally most persons instinctively 
think that monotheism is the great 
achievement of the ancient Hebrews, and 
such it is, but our author goes into par- 
ticulars. After an interesting introduc- 
tion on Hebrew literature as such in 
which he sides with the modern critics 
as to its origin and development, he dis- 
courses successively on the Prophets, the 
Priests, the Law and the Sages, all of 
whom have left a more considerable in- 
heritance than most persons imagine. 
While it would hardly be fair to say that 
any of his statements are characterized 
by great novelty they are presented in a 
new light and with no little fascination. 


The older generation of to-day for the 
most part learned the Scriptures by rote, 
accepted the dogmas of verbal inerrancy 
and plenary inspiration without question. 
One result was that much of what was 
described, seemed like things which never 
happened. No such attitude toward the 
Bible is felt by modern scholars and our 
author has given some ideas which will 
be read with interest and profit. The 
Jews were a marvelous race, even aside 
from their claims to Divine selection, 
and this book makes many difficult things 
seem plain. 


Psychology in Daily Life. By Carl 
Emil Seashore. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50, 
postpaid. 


Publisher, The. By Robert Sterling 
Yard. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


A capital little book, entertainingly 
written, by an experienced publisher and 
magazine editor. It lets the public in 
behind the scenes (some of them at 
least) and tells of the joys and pains of 
publishing—as well as of the methods 
of dealing, the relations of author and 
publisher, modes of marketing, ratings 
of kinds of books and much else that 
authors as well as would-be authors and 
book buyers and readers would like to 
know. 


Revelation and the Ideal. By George 
A. Gordon. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The distinguished minister of the Old 
South Church of Boston has long had a 
congregation of admirers all over the 
land. The present volume will extend 
that clientele. Its basal question is, 


| “How does the Eternal God speak to 
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man?” The ideal is the keynote, and it 
is treated with searching insight and 
philosophic exposition. But the book is 
no dry-as-dust metaphysic. It is the 
cultured product of a learned mind ac- 
tuated by the practical purpose of mak- 
ing men in the image of God. It is a 
meaty resource book for the preacher, a 
well of living water to the serious 
reader. 


Roads From Rome. 
Allinson. The 
$1.25 postpaid. 


By Anne C. E. 
Macmillan Company. 


Royal Auction Bridge. With Nullos. 
By R. F. Foster. F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $1.20, postpaid. 


Scientific American Reference Book 
for 1914. Munn & Co. $1.50, postpaid. 


Sheffield Plate. By Bertie Wyllie. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.25 postpaid. 

Ships and Ways of Other Days. By 
E. Keble Chatterton. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $4.00. 

A complete history of old ships and 
ancient customs of the sea. It is uniform 
with Sailing Ships and Their Story. 
There are in the book one hundred and 
thirty illustrations, some in color, and 
it makes a valuable work for those in- 
terested in nautical history. The re- 
search work has been done thoroughly, 
and though the book will appeal chiefly 
to those interested for some special rea- 
son in the subject, the author has writ- 
ten his story in a manner that makes it 
very readable. 


Sonnets of a Suffragette. By Berton 
Bradley. Browne & Howell Company. 

This includes also “Sonnets of a Mani- 
cure” and “Sonnets of a Shop Girl.” All 
the verses are written in a terse, clever, 
though sometimes flippant style. 

The type of suffragette portrayed is a 
young woman, enveloped in the nausea 
of luxury of the kid gloved, rich society 
variety. Therefore in the light of this 
one understands her motive in enlisting 
in the suffrage cause when she says, 


“Man is, 1 know, our tyrant and our 
jailer; 
But let us not forget our Ladies’ tailor.” 


Her interest in the movement is ob- 
viously not altruistic, but rather in the 
interest of personal advertisement and 
enhancement. Her highest ambition 
rests in endeavoring to make a telling 
impression on the opposite sex. Im- 
pelled by this keen desire one appreciates 
the frivolous spirit and regard of the 
would-be suffragist as she exclaims: 


“Marriage and home and such I must 
abjure, 

My path is straight; I shall not look 
aside—” 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Books of History and Biography 
SPECIAL PRICES 


Publishers’ overstock. Quantities limited. These 
prices hold good only while present collection lasts 


Samuel Rogers and His Circle. 


By R. E. Roberts. 60 illustrations. S8vo. 
Publication Price, $3.50. Our Special Price, 
85 cents. 


Michel De Montaigne. 


By Edith Sichel. 7 full-page illustrations, 
Publication Price, $2.50, Our Special Price, 
75 cents. 


Edward Bulwer, First Baron Lytton. 


A social, personal and political mono- 
graph. By T. H. 8. Escott. 8vo. Gilt top. 
Publication Price, $2.50. Our Special Price, 
75 cents. 


The Posthumous Essays of 
John Churton Collins. 


Edited by L. C. Collins. Gilt top. Pub- 
lication Price, $2.00. Our Special Price, 
50 cents. 

What such an indefatigable literary stu- 
dent as John Churton Collins has to say 
upon any literary subject is always sure 
to be interesting, but when he treats of 
some of the greatest masters his opinions 
are bound to arrest and focus the attention 
of all true bookmen, 


The Life of Lieut. Gen. the Hon. Sir 
Andrew Clarke. 


Edited by Col. R. H. Vetch. With 11 
illustrations and 2 maps. S8vo. Gilt top 
Publication Price, $4.00. Our Special Price, 
60 cents. 

General Clarke was Colonel Commandant 
of Royal Engineers, Agent General of Vic- 
toria, Australia, 


The Nemesis of Nations. 
History. 


By W. R. Paterson. 8vo. Gilt top 
Publication Price, $3.00. Our Special Price 
85 cents. 

An attempt to get behind the facade of 
political history in order to discover the 
working of the vast social forces which, 
in the end, wrecked the fabric of the most 
powerful States. 


Studies in 


The Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 


By F. Frankford Moore. 8 illustrations 
and portraits. S8vo. Gilt top. Publication 
Price, $3.50. Our Special Price, 90 cents. 

Shows very clearly what a strong case 
there is for his contention that Boswell 
was moved by envy, malice and all unchar 
itableness whenever his pen wrote Gold- 
smith’s name. 


The Household of the Lafayettes. 


By Edith Sichel, Publication Price, $2.00 
Our Special Price, 85 cents. 

The ironical fate which made the brother 
of King George III the first person to in- 
terest Lafayette in the cause of the Amer- 
ican colonists. 


The French Ideal; Pascal, Fenelon 
and Other Essays. 


Ry Madame Duclaux. Publication Price, 
$2.50. Our Special Price, 85 cents. 

Madame Duclaux, the wife of the cele- 
brated director of the Paris Pasteur Insti- 
tute, has already made herself famous in 
literature under two other names—A. Mary 
F, Robinson and Madame Darmesteter. 


The Childhood and Youth of Dickens. 


By Robert Langton, F. R. Hist. Soc 
With more than 80 fine high-class engray 
ings, from original drawings by William 
Hull, Edward Hull and the author. Publi- 
cation Price, $1.35. Our Special Price, 
40 cents, 


John Ruskin, Social Reformer. 


By J. A. Hobson. Gilt top. Publication 
Price, $1.25. Our Special Price, 40 cents. 

An excellent and most thorough ,exposi- 
tion of John Ruskin’'s social teaching. 


Some Famous American Schools. 


By Oscar Fay Adams. With 48 illustra 
tions. Publication Price, $1.50. Our Special 
Price, 35 cents. 


Joan of Arc. 


$y Grace James. 12 illustrations. S8vo 
Publication Price, $3.50. Our Special Price 
$1.00, 

Miss Grace James presents a series of 
masterly studies bearing on the life and 
times of this mysterious heroine—mysteri 
ous not in her life, for every detail of her 
birth, upbringing, parentage and history is 
known to us—but in the quality and source 
of her power, 


Many Celebrities and a Few Others. 


By William H. Rideing. With 16 illustra- 
tions. 8vo. Publication Price, $2.50. Our 
Special Price, 85 cents. 

Mr. Rideing has made it his business as 
well an his pleasure to know most of the 
celebrities in public and in literary life, 
both in the United States and in England. 


Russia’s Message. 


The true world import of the revolution. 
With 51 illustrations. S8vo. Gilt top. Pub- 
lication Price, $3.00. Our Special Price, 
75 cents. 


The Last Episode of the French 
Revolution. 


Being a history of Gracchus Baheuf and 
the conspiracy of the Equals. By E. Belfort 
Sax. S8vo. Gilt top. Publication Price, 
$1.50. Our Special Price, 50 cents, 


A Southern Girl in '61. 


By Mrs. D. Giraud Wright. With 32 
illustrations from photographs. S8vo. Gilt 
top. Publication Price, $2.75. Our Special 
Price, 65 cents. 

The great and tragic events amid which 
Mrs. Wright's girlhood was passed _ will 
arouse enduring interest in her memoirs, 
The book throws new light upon the so- 
cial history of the Confederacy. 


Wendell Phillips, Orator and 
Agitator. 


Fy Lorenzo Sears. Publication Price, 
$1.50. Our Special Price, 35 cents. 

A careful discriminative life of that great 
agitator who was so closely identified with 
the most important period of American 
history, during the last century. It is 
worthy cf study and observation. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia 


New York 
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Illustrated and Fine Books 
SPECIAL PRICES 
From 50 to 80 Per Cent. below Publication Prices 


Memorials of the Cathedral and 
Priory of Christ in Canterbury. 


ty C. Eveleigh Woodruff, M. A., Six- 
Preacher of Canterbury and Honorary 
Librarian to the Dean and Chapter, and 
William Danks, M. A., Canon Residentiary. 
97 illustrations, by Louis Weirter, R, B. A. 
8vo., gilt top. Publication Price, $5.00. 
Our Special Price, $1.50. 


Tripoli, the Mysterious. 


By Mabel Loomis Todd. With 61 illus- 
trations. Svo. Gilt top. Publication Price, 
$2.00. Our Special Price, 75 cents, 

Owing to disturbances in this African 
city, this book will prove most interesting. 

As a city it retains all of its primitive 
Orientalism and quaint charm, and this 
volume delves into the curiousness of the 
place, rather than its history. 


For Her Namesake. 


Edited by Stephen Langton. Printed in 
two colors on hand-made paper. Decorative 
cover in gold. Gilt top, deckled edges. 
Publication Price, $1.25. Our Special Price, 
35 cents. Full calf binding. Stamped in 
gold. Gilt top. Publication Price, $2.50. 
Our Special Price, 75 cents. 

An Anthology of Poetical Addresses by 
Devout Lovers to Gentle Maidens. 


The Book of the Child. 


By Frederick Douglas How. 16mo., gilt 
edges. Limp lamb-skin decorated. Publi- 
eation Price, $1.25. Our Special Price, 
20 cents. 


Loves of the Poets. 


By Richard Le Gallienne. Fully illus- 
trated with portraits. Publication Price, 
$1.50. Our Special Price, 35 cents. 


Madame Goeffrin. 


Her Salon and Her Times, 1750-1777. By 
Janet Aldis. 16 full-page illustrations. 
8vo. Publication Price, $2.75. Our Special 
Price, 85 cents. 


The Early Court of Queen Victoria. 


3y Clare Jerrold. 17 illustrations, 8vo. 
Publication Price, $3.75. Our Special Price, 
$1.15. 

“The object of this book is to show 
Queen Victoria in her natural setting dur- 
ing her youth.” 


Henrietta Maria, Queen of England. 


By Henrietta Haynes. With 12 illustra- 
tions. 8vo. Publication Price, $3.50. Our 
Special Price, 90 cents. 

This book is devoted to a consideration 
of the career of Henrietta Maria, the charm- 
ing and unfortunate consort of Charles I. 


Memories of Eight Parliaments. 


By Henry W. Lucy. §8vo. Publication 
Price, $2.50. Our Special Price, 90 cents. 

“On anything relating to Parliament Mr. 
Lucy speaks as an expert. There is, per- 
haps, no man living who has had so con- 
stant and so close observation of Parlia- 
mentary life in its many aspects.’’-—Lord 
Rosebery at Epsom, December 13, 1899. 


Louise de la Valliere, and the Early 
Life of Louis XIV. 


By Judes Lair. With 23 illustrations. 
8vo. Publication Price, $3.50. Our Special 
Price, $1.00. 


A Princess of Intrigue. 


Madame de Longueville and Her Times. 
By H. N. Williams. 35 illustrations. 2 vols. 
8vo. Publication Price, $6.50. Our Special 
Price, $2.00. 

Mr. Williams here traces the eventful 
eareer of the beautiful and accomplished 
Anne Genevieve de Bourbon, Duchess de 
Longueville. 


Wordsworth and His Circle. 


ty D. W. Rannie. 20 illustrations. S8vo. 
Publication Price, $3.00. Our Special Price, 
$1.15. 

This is intended as a book of initiation 
into Wordsworth and his surroundings, lo 
eal and human. It is a study, biographical 
and critical, drawn from original sources, 
of the man and poet in his relations to his 
chief friends and compeers. 


The Great Infanta Isabel, Sovereign 
of Flanders. 

By L. Klingenstein. With 12 illustra- 
tions. S8vo. Publication Price, $3.50. Our 
Special Price, $1.00, 


Memoirs of Comte de Rambuteau. 


By George Lequin. Translated by J. C. 
trogan. With 9 illustrations. 8vo. Pub- 
lication Price, $3.50. Our Special Price, 
$1.00, 

A record of the experiences of the writer, 
who was Chamberlain—and master of cere- 
monies—to Napoleon I. In it the first 
Emperor of the French is seen in his 
familiar and every-day relations, and a 
detailed and animated account of the way 
in which the Court informally amused itself 
or entertained in public is given. 


Great Raleigh. 


By Hugh de Selincourt. With 16 illustra- 
tions. S8vo. Publication Price, $3.50. Our 
Special Price, $1.00. 


A Book About Yorkshire. 


By J. S. Fletcher. 8vo. 16 illustrations, 
in color, and 16 in black and white. Publi- 
eation Price, $2.00. Our Special Price, 
80 cents. 


Browning’s England. 


By Helen Archibald Clarke. 24 full-page 
illustrations, 8vo. Decorative cover. Gilt 
top. Publication Price, $2.00. Our Spectal 
Price, 75 cents. 


Historic Memorials of Westminster 


Abbey. 


By Arthur Penrkyn Stanley, D. D. 
Illustrated. Svo. One volume. Publication 
Price, $2.50. Our Special Price, $1.75. Two- 
volume edition. Publication Price, $5.00. 
Our Special Price, $2.50. 


Dean Swift. 


By Sophie Shilleto Smith. With 27 
illustrations. 8vo. Publication Price, $3.50, 
Our Special Price, $1.00. 

In this volume the character and career 
of Swift are set forth with impartiality, 
and a graphic picture is given of the influ- 
ential circle into which he was drawn. His 
activities in the controversies of church and 
of State, in the sphere of letters and in the 
affairs of the world are presented against 
a rich background of history. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia 


New York 


and then speedily adds, “Maybe he'll 
change his mind and threw her over!” 

Though this type of suffragette is far 
from general, she furnishes many argu- 
ments for the opponent’s cause. The 
author has made some subtle expositions 
concerning woman’s nature. For instance, 
while marching in a suffrage procession, 
Miss Suffragette sees one whom she be- 
lieves cares for her and remarks: 


“And, though I didn’t let it much disturb 

My peace of mind, I worried quite a 
while; 

In fact, last night I hardly slept a wink, 

Thinking: ‘What will he think? What 
will he think?’ ” 


With much crudity and little modesty, 
Miss Manicurist has won Silas, to whom 
she now says: 


“To shave at home is better and more 
cheap, 
And I’m the only manicure who’s there! 
Of course I trust my husband; sure! but 
then, 
Them manicures is sirens with the men!” 
The same spirit pervades the “Love 
Lyrics of a Shop Girl” and the “Love 
Lyrics of a Chauffeur” and though the 
candor of this volume may impress the 
reader at first as unwholesome, the faith- 
ful interpretation of the character con- 
cerned is strikingly true to nature. Per- 
haps the lack of veneer and convention- 
ality is repelling to some, but, after all, 
human nature is motivated to a great 
extent by the same fundamental prin- 
ciples in the servant as in the mistress, 
if the truth be told. 


Sonnets of Shakespeare, The. By Coun- 
tess de Chambrun. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75, postpaid. 


Staffordshire Pottery and Its History. 
By Josiah C. Wedgwood. McBride, 
Nast & Co. $3.25. 


State, The. By Franz Oppenheimer: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.25, post- 
paid. 


Stories of the Operas. By Ethel Shu- 
bert. Penn Publishing Company. 

Brief synopses of all the popular op- 
eras. This will be welcomed by opera- 
goers generally. 


Story of My Heart, The. By Richard 
Jefferies. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 
postpaid. 


By L. P. 


Substance of Literature. 
Gratacap. Frank Rogers. 


It comes as a surprise to read in Mr. 
Gratacap’s book that Sin, Ignorance and 
Misery are subjects necessary to litera- 
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ture; yet after thought one can readily 
see that it is true—that without these 
there would be no tragedy, no comedy— 
tragedy being the outcome of Sin and 
Misery and comedy that of Ignorance. 
Not ignorance in the sense of being un- 
learned, but of being unconscious, una- 
ware. 

In using the word Sin the author does 
so in its broadest sense—not only in its 
virulent form, but as any imperfection. 

The book might well have been con- 
densed—there is a good deal of repeti- 
tion—but the thought is well summed 
up, is original and arresting. 


Suburban Garden Guide, The. By 
Parker Thayer Barnes. The Macmillan 
Company. 50 cents postpaid. 


Summit of the Years, The. By John 
Burroughs. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Another wholesome and altogether en- 
gaging volume has appeared by John 
Burroughs entitled The Summit of the 
Years. “This backward glance o’er trav- 
eled road” by one who is young, though 
of mature years, is at once an inspiration 
and a delight. 

Nature study is no fad with Mr. Bur- 
roughs, his being is at one with her in 
deepest intimacy. She opens to him vis- 
ions of life and its higher values. From 
his careful study and keen perception of 
plant and animal life, the author has 
revealed many fundamental principles 
governing life. Only a sincere study of 
Nature’s ways will make us truly wise, 
enabling us to know our highest respon- 
sibility to self and our fellow man. 

A pair of crows furnish interesting 
food for thought for our author. He 
writes of their intimate companionship, 
sharers in each other’s joys, sorrows and 
plunder, honest in all their dealings. A 
chipmunk’s den and a creeper in a maple 
tree likewise arose inspiring thoughts. 

These and similar observations have 
developed in John Burroughs a singularly 
rich life. Having passed beyond the 
boundary of three score years and ten, 
he writes for our hope, “that one may 
have a happy and not altogether useless 
life on cheap and easy terms; that the 
essential things are near at hand; that 
one’s own door opens upon the wealth of 
heaven and earth, and that all things are 
ready to serve and cheer one.” 


Study of Literature, The. 
Pearson. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

This is a book for the student—in the 
class room or in the home. The author 
is professor in Bethany College, Kansas. 
and is original enough to make a new 
treatise on an old subject in his own way. 
It is especially strong in its treatment 
of critical values and in its abundant 
demonstration of the modes of estimating 
comparative qualities and of attaining 
literary ends. 


By P. H. 
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Scribner Book News 


The Witness | The Custom of 


for the Defence 
By A. E. W. Mason 


Remember ‘‘The Woman in White,’’ 
by Wilkie Collins? 

The Pall Mall Gazette of London says 
that this thrilling romance of England 
and India ‘‘might rouse the ghost of 
Wilkie Collins to envy ’’—which implies 
that Mr. Mason has even surpassed ‘‘The 
Four Feathers’’ in this new novel. 

$1.30 net; by mail $1.40 


The Lodger 
By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 


A new mystery-story by the Author of 








Each of Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s novels 
has sold better than the preceding one. 
The last ‘‘The End of Her Honeymoon,”’ 
is now in its third printing. It is, in 
type, similar to this new one, ‘‘The 
Lodger.’’ But, though the mainspring 
of ‘‘The Lodger’’ is crime, it is in no 
accurate sense a detective story. The 
reader hurries through its pages in the 
same breathless suspense in which its 
characters are held. 

$1.25 net; postage extra 


The End of Her 
Honeymoon 
By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 


The New York Times says : 

‘* If the reader has enough self-control 
to refrain from a peep at the closing 
pages, it will be to him as great a surprise 
as to the astounded seekers for the lost 
man.”’ 





$1.25 net 


the Country 
By Edith Wharton 


Chicago Record-Herald says: 


‘*The Love affairs of Undine Spragg 
in ‘The Custom of the Country,’ like 
those of Lily Bart in ‘The House of 
Mirth,’ have given Edith Wharton a 
chance to spread before our eyes the 
whole garish fabric of ‘ society,’ especially 
as it exists in New York. It is in this 
field that Mrs. Wharton’s talents shine 
most brightly.’’ 

$1.35 net; by mail $1.47 


The 
Dark Flower 
By John Galsworthy 


Third Large Edition 
Ellen Glasgow, the Novelist : 


‘‘In his perfect novel ‘The Dark 
Flower ’—for it is impossible for one who 
is by temperament a novelist, not a re- 
viewer, to speak in measured terms of 
praise of work so rare, so delicately 
wrought as this—he has painted the por- 
traits of four women that stand ont as 
softly glowing, as mysteriously lovely, 
as the figures in Titian’s Sacred and 
Profane Love.’’ 

$1.35 net; by mail $1.47 


Maje: 
A Love Story 
By Armistead C. Gordon 


With Frontispiece in colors and other 
illustrations by Walter Biggs 


‘*Maje’’ is what Hercules, the giant 
negro who carried his young master out 
of the ‘‘ bloody wrangle’’ at Gettysburg, 
calls his old master the major. The sub- 
title to the book is ‘‘A Love Story ’’— 
but it is not a love story in the ordinary 
sense, and not till it is read does the 
phrase take on its true and full signifi- 
cance. It is the story of how an old 
Confederate officer, whose life since 
‘*Bloody Angle’’ had been a memory of 
a dead era, came suddenly back into the 
new world of ‘‘since the War.’’ 

75 cents net; postage extra 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Symphonies and Their Meaning. By 
Philip H. Goepp. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $2.00, postpaid. 

“Music is, in its nature, a single lan- 
guage for the world. It has no national 
limits, like prose or poetry, its home is 
the world; its idiom the blended song 
of all nations.” 

Taking symphonies best representing 
the great composers’ works, Mr. Goepp 
analyzes the style of composition and 
thereby arouses a keener interest in the 
hitherto hidden meaning of the scores. 
In Volumes 1 and 2 the older classic 
symphonies are interpreted, while in this 
third volume, the modern composers’ 
music is considered. It treats of the 
upspring of folk-dances and the national 
element in music; the “influence of Ger- 
man music needful to the French;” “the 
racial song of the Scandinavians;” the 
abandonment of the sonata form and the 
new birth of the symphony. By utilizing 
excerpts from the various scores as il- 
lustrations, music-lovers, musicians and 
laymen are brought in closer sympathy 
with Berlioz, Liszt, Saint Saéns, Tschai- 
kowsky, Dvorak, Strauss, Italian and 
English symphonies and the American 
contemporaries and are given clearer in- 
sight into the value and meaning of their 
compositions. 

It is a valuable book for concert en- 
thusiasts who appreciate the intimate 
charm and true glamour found in the 
heart of these harmonies. 


Tales of Hoffmann Retold from Offen- 
bach’s Opera. By Cyril Falls. James 
Pott & Co. 

An attractive book, giving a very 
readable version of the story of a popu- 
lar opera, with numerous pictures in 
color by A. B. Simpson. For an opera 
lover this would make an _ acceptable 
gift book. 


Things Learned by Living. By John 
Bascom. $1.25 postpaid. 


Thoughts and After-Thoughts. By Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. $1.50 postpaid. 

A book of essays on dramatic and 
other subjects by one of the foremost of 
English actors, full of intensely interest- 
ing comment and reminiscence. Beer- 
bohm Tree has long been known as an 
actor-manager with pronounced views 
on dramatic interpretation, staging and 
scenery, and his play-going public has 
seldom withheld its approval of the way 
he carries out these ideas in his own 
theatre—Her Majesty’s, in London. That 
the American public knows him so little 
is greatly to be deplored—that is one 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


reason why his book will be read over 
here with so much interest. 


The opening essay he calls “a med- 
ley,” and the word suggests the quality 
of his literary style: casual, loosely-knit 
and informal, pithy without being epi- 
grammatic, positive without dogmatism. 
His brilliant discussions of Shakespear- 
ian topics, usually from the viewpoint of 
actor and student—his defense of elab- 
orate stage-setting as against the “sim- 
ple” principle of the Ben Greet Players, 
for instance—his plea for the considera- 
tion of Shakespeare as a vital, living 
force rather than as an outworn and 
purely academic element in our drama 
today; his interpretation of “Hamlet,” 
keen, sympathetic and revivifying; all 
these are absorbing and worth-while 
reading. The book should have a wide 
audience. 





Three Lords of Destiny. 
Crothers. 


By S. M. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Dr. Crothers chose for the theme of 
his West Memorial Lectures at Leland 
Stanford the three great factors in the 
making of every man’s destiny—and he 
speaks to a group of young college folk 
in his customary easy, simple, intimate 
way. He recognizes the thoughtful, 
eager desire to lay hold on the right 
viewpoint toward life, to choose the way 
which shall lead to greatest freedom and 
greatest usefulness. And so he talks of 
faith—which he prefers to call Courage, 
divesting it of its old sense of feeling- 
sure-in-advance—of Skill, and of Love. 
Skill accomplishes what Courage pro- 
poses, and Love adjusts the individual to 
the group and its problems. Liberty is 
no gift—it is an achievement; and the 
reaching of it is discussed in the inspir- 
ing and impelling fashion that is char- 
acteristic of all this friendly philosopher’s 
work. 


Trans-Atlantic Historical Solidarity. 
By Charles Francis Adams. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $1.75, postpaid. 


Uncle Sam, Wonder Worker. 
liam Atherton Du Puy. 
Company. 

This is one of the best of the made- 
up class of books, for it brings together 
much information which can only be 
grouped under the head of government 
scientific products. Indeed it is worth 
while for boys and girls as well as men 
and women to learn that their govern- 
ment does many things beside legislate, 
run post offices, collect taxes, build navies, 
raise armies and send diplomats over 
the seas. In its scientific bureaus and 


By Wil- 
F. A. Stokes 


experiment stations the United States 
is working wonders with plants, animals, 
minerals. Our author’s range of story 
tells how rats are caught in the White 
House, how bugs are exchanged with 
other nations, how derelict ships are de- 
stroyed at sea, how new animals are in- 
vented and raised, how plants are jug- 
gled and modified, cotton is grown on 
trees, pearls are cultivated, and so forth. 
All lively, interesting, and sometimes 
astonishing reading. 


Vocations for Girls. 
ver. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
paid. 

A book that will go far towards put- 
ting the right girl in the right place is 
Vocations for Girls which the A. S. 
Barnes Company is bringing out. 

The author, Mr. E. W. Weaver, has 
done notable work in vocational guid- 
ance as chairman of the Students’ Aid 
Committee of the New York City High 
School Teachers’ Association and re- 
cently as Director of the Vocational 
Guidance Bureau of the Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


The book makes its appeal to all those 
interested in placing before the girls of 
our country in full detail the occupa- 
tions best suited for their training and 
education, at the same time indicating 
various channels through which their 
energies may best be conserved. Tables 
of vocational schools add value to the 
book. 


By E. W. Wea- 
75 cents, post- 


Woman in Science. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Those who argue that woman has made 
no mark in scientific pursuit will be sur- 
prised to see how large a volume it takes 
to give her the credit she is so often 
denied. 

After a general discussion on woman’s 
struggle for mental attainment and her 
capacity for scientific pursuits, the book 
proceeds in detail to exalt the learned 
women of history in the domains of 
mathematics, astronomy, physics, chem- 
istry, natural sciences, medicine, arch- 
welogy, invention; and then it closes the 
record with woman’s inspirational power, 
together with her probable future in 
scientific record. The author has gath- 
ered a large mass of references to wom- 
an’s mental possibilities, and shows how 
inadequately men of intellectual power 
have discerned her potentiality in mat- 
ters of mind. Of course, much of the 
testimony of ancient history is to be taken 
with salt, but that the author has made 
out an interesting case is not to be de- 
nied. 


By H. J. Mozans. 
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real life which have had their nucleus in the strange 
story of Ludwig II, King of Bavaria. 

Its mystery and pathos began in a lonely childhood, though 
it was spent in a royal household and within palace walls. 

His early training was so simple and so severe that it 
might have seriously affected even a less sensitive child than 
this beautiful, dreamy-eyed boy destined for the crown and 
aceptre of a king. 

Very early did the young Crown Prince give evidence of 
his impressionable nature and of that suspectibility to the in- 
fluence of Art and Romance which later so characterized the 
sovereign. 

His love of music and the drama was destined to be the 
controlling influence of his life, for even after the beautiful 
spirit began to loosen from its moorings, soaring away into the 
regions of the impossible, it was always borne along by song 
and poetic illusion. 

It is not difficult to imagine this dark-eyed boy of artistic 
temperament roaming over the ancient Castle of Hohen- 
schwangau, gazing upon the paintings and statuary which 
adorned its rooms, the greater portion of them illustrating the 
poetry and legends of Teutonic lore. 

Here were Lohengrin and his beloved Swan, Wotan and 
Brunhilde, Tannhaiiser and Parsifal and the Knights of the 
Holy Grail; to his aroused and vivid imagination they became 
living, breathing realities. 


O' ALL the tales of romance, few have equalled those of 


When Ludwig was fifteen years old he heard for the first 
time the opera of Lohengrin—that Lohengrin in whose story 
he had revelled and whose pictured form with Elsa and the 
Swan had always been his delight; this, with Tannhaiiser, 
which up to this time had received only an occasional hearing 
even in Germany, made upon the sensitive delicately attuned 
Ludwig a profound impression and influenced his whole after 
life. 

Later, it was this kingly king who with the magic wand 
of royalty made all things possible for the poet-musician, even 
to the production, in the Court Theater of Munich and under 
Wagner’s personal direction, of all his operas. 

Now followed years of increasing devotion of the king to 
music, art—above all to the building of those fairy-castles in 
which his love for beauty and decoration might be gratified 
and where he might withdraw himself entirely from the world 
and live among the creations of genius in Nature’s most superb 
and wildest settings. 

In an ideal region, then, near the little town of Fiissen in 
the Bavarian Highlands, was built beautiful Neuschwanstein, 
then followed Linderhéf near Oberammergau, a third on the 
Chiem See and still another was projected, Falkenstein, to 
crown a great rock in a wonderfully picturesque spot in the 
Tyrol. 

These castles were all built and adorned with a richness 
and profusion that suggested the dwellings of an Oriental 
potentate, rather than those of a nineteenth century king of a 
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little and not significant kingdom. 

Alas for poor Ludwig, the end came only too soon, for in 
June, 1886, a Regent was appointed following upon the testi- 
mony of medical experts as to the mental condition of the king. 
Ludwig was fully aware of the plan to supplant his rule by a 
regency which meant to him, with the loss of his throne, the loss 
of everything. By a self-control that was astounding he had 
endeavored to conceal from 
the world the shadows that 
were slowly creeping upon 
him; as this had now be- 
come impossible, he decid- 
ed that he could not sur- 
vive this last humiliation. 

To Castle Bérg, on Lake 
Starnberg, was he conduct- 
ed in the middle of the 
night, but seated alone in 
royal state in his own car- 
riage drawn by four horses 
with nodding plumes and 
gorgeous trappings of sil- 
ver and gold. 

Rather than suffer the 
shame of living a deposed 
and demented king, he went 
down into the merciful 
waters—his secret hidden 
under waves that closed 
over and could not tell. 
None witnessed that last 
scene in this tragedy and 
its mystery will never be 
solved this side of eternity. 

Let us now see for our- 
selves these castles, filled 
with memories of poor 
Ludwig, reflecting also the 
romantic age of chivalry, 
the history, art and poetry 
of the great Teutonic race. 

We travel from Paris to 
Basle, and then by a long 
day’s journey to the little 
town of Fiissen in the 
Bavarian Tyrol, and are 
greeted at once by a scene 
of beauty and splendor as 
the grim summits of the 
mountain ranges look down 
upon the plain beneath, 
with its picturesque vil- 
lages, sparkling lakes and 
extensive forests. The lit- 
tle town of Fiissen has 
much that is of interest in 
its quaint gabled houses 
with carved and colored 
facades, its monastery 
founded by Saint Magnus, 
and its ancient church. 

A drive of three miles 
through a forest of lofty 
pine trees, and there bursts upon our view Neuschwanstein, the 
Castle of a Dream, a fairy palace in truth, fitting home for the 
“Lonely One,” as Ludwig was frequently called. Perfect in 
proportions, with tower and turret, battlement and buttress 
dazzingly white, it stands in the sunshine, while pines and 
hemlocks, linden, elm and oak tree veil its base. 

How describe—how attempt even to picture in plain, every- 





Town of Berchtesgaden, Bavarian Tyrol 
Market Place, Berchtesgaden 
Castle Fussen 
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day language those pavements of mosaic and precious marbles, 
those columns of porphyry, jasper and lapiz-lazuli, those colors 
of archway, window and ceiling in lavish, lovely and perfect 
blending! The doors are inlaid with silver and mother-of-pearl, 
the hangings are of blue and golden brocade, all precious with 
needlework; Madonna is enshrined above the couch where lay 
the Boy-King. 

We enter the State Hall 
where the sun shining in 
through the Norman 
arches of the corridor 
gives wonderful effects of 
light and shade. For those 
who can hear, who pos- 
sess imagination, surely 
they still resound with the 
unearthly music of Wag- 
ner whom Ludwig almost 
compelled a hitherto re 
luctant world to crown as 
master. 

In the gallery is the 
Royal Box, where unseen, 
he could revel in the music 
and summon at will those 
“spirits from the vasty 
deep” which so passionate- 
ly appealed to a soul at- 
tuned to all that was mys- 
tic, noble, poetic. Most 
beautiful and interesting, 
perhaps, of all which this 
Fairy Palace contains, are 
those pictured walls on 
which glow the legends 
which helped to make the 
German Fatherland great: 
Elsa, fair-haired and love- 
ly as she hastens to wel- 
come her true knight com- 
ing to rescue her; Elsa, 
with all her heart in her 
eyes, pleading with him to 
confide the secret which 
\will prove to be her un- 
doing; Lohengrin, as _sor- 
rowing he glides away 
with his faithful swan; the 
familiar music seemed in 
truth to resound through 
the room. 

Tannhauser, Elizabeth, 
the Magic Sword, the 
Search for the Holy Grail, 


Parsifal—all are here in 
such beauty and perfec- 


tion of form and color as 
only Germany’s greatest 
artists could render im- 
mortal—far, far above the 
too often unfulfilled ideals 
of the stage. 

And what a setting has 
this Royal jewel! We look down from its airy colonnades 
upon the fair Tyrolean land far beneath. We are above the 
tree tops, and below are lakes, winding rivers, villages red- 
roofed and flower-girdled, the distant horizon walled in by 4 
gigantic mountain range, the Tyrolean Alps. 

It is indeed a Fairy-vision upon which gazed the Prince 
of this Fairy-Castle: alas, did no shadow of coming doom 






































































































haunt the two brief years which envious Fate alone granted 
to poor Ludwig the Second! 

Few of the German Castles exhibit such a wealth of proud 
historic memories and few are so closely connected with the 
most important events of Teutonic history as Hohenschwangau. 
The brilliancy and power, sorrow and distress of the German 
empire, the Minnesingers and brave warriors, the enthusiasm 
for the Crusades and the new birth of intellect in the great 
movement of the Renaissance, all these inspiring remembrances 
cluster around these stately walls. 

High up, enthroned on the summit of the rocks, the castle 
towers above the battlements of the gateway, not very far 
from Neuschwanstein. 

In the autumn of 1832 the royal residence found an im- 
portant protector in the person of the Crown Prince Maximilian 
of Bavaria, who caused it to be restored in new and undreamt 
of splendor in order to spend here the spring-time of his wedded 
happiness, later. Hohenschwangau saw an emperor again 
within its walls when the victory-crowned Hohenzollern, King 
William of Prussia, after the war of 1870, came here to greet 
his young nephew, Ludwig of Bavaria. 

The affection 
which the boy-ruler 
had conceived for 
this Castle when yet 
a child, he remained 
faithful to in later 
years, and it, as well 
as the partially com- 
pleted Neuschwan- 
stein, were his fa- 
vorite abodes up to 
those sad days when 
his life ended. 

A multitude of 
legends seem also 
interwoven with the 
history of its past: 
the Castle was chos- 
en as the home of 
Lohengrin and Elsa; 
the hero of the Ni- 


King Ludwig II. 
“The Lonely One™ 


berlungenlied is also said to have lived 
here, and the youth of Charles the Great 
was spent within these walls. 

Not without reason then has it been 
extolled for centuries past as the most 
beautiful old castle in Germany, for no 
other possesses in a like degree the charm 
of a history dating back a thousand years, 
united to such indescribable beauty of 
position and scenery. 

It is an all-day drive from Fiissen to 
Linderhéf through the wildest and most 
romantic landscape of even this marvel- 
ous Tyrolean land. Meadows green as 
in early June, jagged mountain peaks 
cleaving the dazzling blue of the mid- 
summer sky, pine forests with their per- 
fume of balsam and cedar, until in the 
late afternoon Linderhéf comes into view, 


KING LUDWIG!AND HIS FAIRY PALACES 





Konigsee Lake and Monastery 
St. Bartholoma 


another palace-castle set in an unrivaled landscape. 

For here again Ludwig in his passion for building sees 
the possibilities of such a site and erects a third gorgeous 
dwelling in the Rococo style of Louis XV, the gardens laid 
out in all the formality of Versailles and the Luxembourg, a 
vision of beauty, in truth, as we see them ablaze with roses 
and fuchsia, geranium and heliotrope all set in great alleés of 
box cut in fantastic shapes. 
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When the fountains are in full play the gardens, terraces, 
statues and park make the Castle appear truly fairy-like in 
its charm, as if it owed its existence to a princely freak of that 
luxurious age, so it stands—a reflection of that brilliant period, 
full of joyous animated beauty, in striking contrast to the 
enormous buildings and massive gothic architecture of the 
other royal abodes. 


See, near Munich, often called the Bavarian Versailles, where 
all that prodigal luxury, esthetic taste and the hand of the 
artist could provide are collected in a Magic Palace, realizing 
the wildest dreams of extravagance. Alas! poor Ludwig, no 
wonder his expenditures alarmed the frugal German folk who 
saw revenues befitting “the wealth of Ormus or of Ind,” thus 
uselessly squandered. 


A Room in Neuschwanstein Palace 


But one must confess that to modern eyes it seems over- 
gorgeous, over-decorated, over-gilded, of the meretricious taste 
and time of Louis Quinze, with Gobelin tapestries, velvet ceil- 
ings worked in gold, stout copias, busts and portraits of cele- 
brated women and men of the French Court—all this does not 
appeal to one after the stately beauty of Neuschwanstein and 
the medieval glories of Hohenschwangau. 

We cannot at this time visit the superb Castle of Chiem 


It was in these Castles that the king, self-exiled from 
court, in solitary grandeur, surrounded by the treasures of art, 
with the beauties of Nature opened to him in glorious vistas 
through the casements of his mountain eyries, led an existence 
of the imagination. It was in one of these castles that the last 
scene in the tragedy of Ludwig’s wife was enacted, to remain 
forever a mystery,—that which none but the pitying eye of 
God had witnessed. 


Victory 
By C. A. Merritt 


LONE he moved amid the throng 
r.% That shunned, and cried: “Behold the stain, 
And marring lines, that sin and wrong 
Have branded deep on face and brain.” 
But one there was with clearer eyes, 
Who said: “Ye err, I see instead 
A battle-ground, with groans and cries, 
And mighty blows and field blood-red. 
I see temptation bravely fought; 
A victor spent, but victor still; 
A scar of triumph dearly bought; 
A chastened, consecrated will. 
If to that height whereon he stands, 
I might but climb and touch His hands!” 
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A Visit to H. G. Wells 


By B. Russell Herts 


The famous English novelist as seen by an American critic 


quently fails to sign his letters. I am not an auto- 

graph collector, but I was somewhat disturbed when I 
received a card neatly written upon and enclosed in an envelope 
postmarked “Hampstead,” with Mr. Wells’ address stamped 
in raised letters within, and apparently written by him, but 
entirely lacking any kind of signature. To make sure, I was 
forced to communicate with a New Yorker mentioned on the 
card who was supposed to have received a letter from Mr. 
Wells at the same time. 

My astonishment was somewhat less when, during my last 
day in Paris, a telegram came from Ireland inviting me to be 
at the National Liberal Club in London on Wednesday evening. 
Mrs. Wells had written to me a couple of times regarding the 
matter and so I felt certain that I should ask for her husband 
when I found myself under the marble archway of the Liberal 
Party’s London headquarters, attacked by gorgeously dressed 
attendants determined to find out the cause of my presence 
within the sacred portals. 

Of course I started post haste for the Gare du Nord. I 
passed stormingly from Boulogne to Folkstone, arrived wearily 
at Charing Cross and was driven to a friend’s in Bedford 
Square, who possessed too much old British hospitality to hear 
of my going to a hotel. 

At five minutes before eight I waited in the visitors’ room 
in the Liberal Club’s liberal quarters in Whitehall, by the side 
of a heavily whiskered Frenchman to whom I was afterwards 
introduced. He was Mr. Davray, the translator of all of Mr. 
Wells’ books. Not many minutes had expired, or much patience, 
when mine host arrived. We wandered upwards to the dining 
hall and to melons and hors d’oeuvres and beef and ice cream, 
all of them mellowed by a sparkling Madeira. 

Wells is a little man. He is thin and so is his hair; his 
eyes are unimpressive and his moustache is straggly. None 
of the Parliamentarians about us, failing to know him, would 
have guessed the presence of England’s greatest writer, of the 
one man who is picturing to this age, and interpreting for all 
time the method of thought and the progress of his generation. 
Wells it is who, better than anyone else, is synthesizing mod- 
ernity for itself. 

Well, we sat there: Davray with his great, impressive 
beard, Wells with his measly moustache, and myself—devouring 
the good things of this world, and talking of a better world 
to come. 

We all know well what Mr. Wells believes. He has told 
us so carefully himself, particularly in First and Last Things. 
But Wells, like all great personalities, is not only the creature 
of moods, but a man made up of several entities, of many sep- 
arate codrdinately developing characters, all contributing to 
the great central Liberalism that we have come to know as the 
keynote of his spirit, as it was of William James’ and is of 
Henri Bergson’s. Wells embraces all the tendencies of his 
time because he tolerates them all. Motivated by a divine 
curiosity, controlled by an infinite tolerance he marches god- 
like where earthly angels feared to tread. In this, he may be, 
as the proverb says, a fool, but his foolishness is the foolishness 
of the all-wise. 

The career of the man represents the progress of a per- 
sonality. He started telling us stories that were good for 
us to read. He ends by giving us thoughts that are good for us 
to know. When Bernard Shaw began to print his ideas there 


M: WELLS is so conscious of his fame that he fre- 


was almost no response. Then he turned to telling stories (in 
play form) and became the most talked-of figure in the English- 
speaking world. Now, once more, he is back at the old ped- 
agogic work, but he retains the form with which he made him- 
self the astonishment of the age. Wells has grown more 
gradually from the little man he started to be, up into the great 
figure that is his present self. 

Wells showed, even as early as 1895, by the production of 
his Select Conversations With an Uncle that he had more than 
an inventive talent. But these little writings upon little themes, 
though clever and perspicacious, are limited and uncertain. 
They suggest the affectations of Max Beerbohm, without pos- 
sessing the fineness of his touch; and affectations, like sweet 
pickles, should be exquisitely sugared and soured to be in 
perfect taste. 

There is but one affectation about Wells’ “scientific” stor- 
ies, which he published before he discovered his capability at 
characterization, and this is the affectation of imagination. 
There is no genuine imagination in beating out cleverness of 
the type of Dr. Moreau’s Island or The Time Machine. They 
are more subtle, simpler, and better written than the stories 
of Jules Verne, but only in this are they superior to them or 
to the widely circulating tales of Nicholas Carter. The point 
of view, the inventive quality necessary for their construction, 
is the same. Some people may define imagination to include 
the strange meanderings of this type of story. But such 
folks are at least compelled to admit that they are lacking in 
that important element of all great works of the imagination: 
inspiration. The early Wells stories are not struck forth by a 
creative hand; they are manufactured products, put together 
piecemeal, none of them being written in any but the calmest 
and most conscious mood. Inspiration is essentially the soaring 
of one’s soul without the knowledge of his mind. In the gleam- 
ing moment, the mind becomes the wage-slave of the spirit, 
receiving in return for labor the gratifying hallucination of 
having itself done the work. 

The Wonderful Visit is the earliest Wells book shot with his 
satire and suggesting the imagination that is to come. Satire 
is like smoking: the real craving for it comes only in maturity, 
after the sweet-pickle stage has passed away. Here in this 
book we have the glimmerings of a mature Wells. Explana- 
tions are waived; personality is emphasized. In The Food of 
the Gods the advance is unmistakable. Neither this nor any 
of his earlier “scientific” stories are novels in the higher sense, 
for they are not slices of the meat of life steeped in its warm, 
red blood, but in them the Wells of Kipps and Love and Mr. 
Lewisham appears in embryo. 

This Wells of Kipps and Lewisham is one of the rarest 
spirits of the decade. He is akin to Barrie, but mightier and 
more genuine than Barrie. He is a bit like W. J. Locke, but 
he is deeper, more significant than Locke. In all three there 
is the same youth and gentleness, for all three are old enough 
to have learned youthfulness, and strong enough to be kind. 

The new Wells that was born with Tono-Bungay is car- 
ried to a natural consummation in The New Machiavelli. This 
is the greatest and the least artistic of his books. It is, in 
fact, abominably inartistic. It is the blood-full mind, the burn- 
ing intellect running riot,—magnificently running riot under 
the influence of an ungovernable mentality. There is no con- 
trol. There is no attempt at control. The statesman-phil- 
osopher who abandons public life because of an extra-martial 
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“affair,” is, of course, reminiscent of Wells himself. All his 
books are so. But this, and all the rest of the story, are merely 
incidental. It is his thoughts in retirement that Wells values. 
The book will stand or fall before posterity on its presentation 
of the inner consciousness of this age. 

Problems of every sort are given paragraphs—often chap- 
ters. Events of every sort, involving all complexities, are dealt 
with possibly more frankly than in any other book. It is a 
somber work, but the strain of joy runs deep in its writing. It 
is the joy of him who realizes all the sorrows of the world. 

Much has been written of The New Machiavelli as a phil- 
osophical consideration of the liberal movement in contemporary 
England. But it is not from its acute political discussion that 
the book gains its most fundamental significance any more 
than it is because Tono-Bungay brought so vividly to light the 
methods of modern business that it is a book capable of sinking 
beneath the surface consciousness of its readers. The New 
Machiavelli is a significant novel beyond any that has appeared 
in many yearse It is significant because of its absolute reality, 
of its uncompromising frankness, of its fearless truth. As 
the life of Remington, the hero, progresses, every point, every 
condition, whether of early training, family relationship, schol- 
arship, sex interests, or anything else, is discussed, pictured 
for the reader in unmistakable sincerity. 

This it is which makes The New Machiavelli a great book, 
and which stamps H. G. Wells as a great man—perhaps the 
greatest man in England to-day. Neither Thackeray nor 
Dickens, nor any novelist who has since been given us has been 
capable of this same fearless truth; nor has any possessed the 
same vigorous ability to deal with practically all the questions 
of life and conduct in the same intellectually satisfying manner. 

I found myself thinking all these things as I sat looking 
at the little man—looking him over one might almost say. I 
found myself reviewing his career, and as these thoughts of 
mine seemed to me as important as what Wells himself said, 
I do not see why I should not repeat them to you—especially 
as he said many things on the subject of sex which I do not 
dare to repeat and on that account I shall have very little to 
quote to you. I cannot, however, permit myself to tell you 
my thoughts on Marriage—so much stupidity has already 
been written about the book and the institution. Chiefly no- 
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table about the novel is its portrayal, for the first time in 
Wells’ works, of a man but little dominated by the other sex. 
It is because I was so conscious of these powerful purposes, 
and am so conscious of them now, that Wells seemed to me so 
very small and his moustaches so very measly. 

On our evening together the practical and scientific Wells 
was uppermost, and, like all frank moderns, being interested 
in sex, we talked of it, and Wells was matter-of-fact, extraor- 
dinarily, I thought. “It’s all very simple after you get over 
the romance stage,” he said. Strange words, they seemed to 
me, from one who had expressed so often the nuances, the 
variabilities of this most universal and dominant impulse, 
“Your American women,” he continued, “don’t seem to know 
that anything exists below the diaphragm.” It was all quite 
simple to this litterateur of biological proclivities. 

Afterwards we walked up the yellow marble staircase to 
the rooms where “the party is held together”—presumably 
through receptions held by recently created Liberal noblemen 
who generously shake hands with Commoners and local repre- 
sentatives from English rural communities. 

It was all very strange: this most revolutionary of Eng- 
lish novelists attempting to be “constructive” by belonging 
to the old-fashioned, finance-dominated National “Liberal” Club. 
All about were beefy members—the bulwark of Merrie Eng- 
land—smoking their cigars and guffawing gorgeously. 

We talked of American politics and the inevitable Roose- 
velt and both our countries’ need of freedom from the profes- 
sional politician and the legal type of mind “that tries to talk 
much and do nothing” to win in argument rather than to es- 
tablish truth. We were both agreed that Socialism presented 
the only complete constructive program in the world to-day 
and equally that Socialism is not the property of any party 
or any group: it might come anyhow, in ways unknown or 
undreamed. Then Davray told us of the new plan of pro- 
portional representation in France, ten-thirty struck, and the 
evening was at an end. Davray and myself sauntered out on 
the square, fronting on Westminster Abbey and the Gothic 
Towers of the Houses of Parliament, all of them dull and 
gloomy through a drizzling rain. Wells himself went up to 
the room he had taken for the night, hoping to sleep, as he 
said, “the jolly sleep of all good Liberals.” 





By L. Blackledge Lippmann 


AEDEKER dismisses the village of Dunmow with a single 
B line, thereby proving that even the great are not infal- 
lible. To be sure, no lofty spire rises above the oaks 
that shade this drowsy Essex town; its village church yard 
holds no sounding lure for dusty tourists, but surely a live 
celebrity is worth many of the long-dead great and it is the 
Little Easton Rectory, just beyond the outskirts of Dunmow, 
that is the home of Herbert George Wells. It was an August 
day that saw me start upon the winding country road that was 
to lead me to the creator of Alfred Kipps, of Uncle Ponderevo, 
and of that Sleeper who at last awoke to find his old familiar 
world so strangely changed. Gradually I left the village behind 
me, and even the sight of the tiny blossoming thatched cottages 
became less frequent, until at last, turning from the main road, 
I knew that I was in the park of Little Easton, the favorite 
home of the Countess of Warwick. Passing the grove of oaks 
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that shelters the little church, a turn of the foot path brought 
me in sight of my destination. 

There, its white gables and awnings in strong contrast to 
the century-old ivy that clung upon its walls, stood the Rec- 
tory; a low, rambling house built in the days when George I 
was king. And there, too, lying at full length upon the grass 
in the midst of a very chaos of toy engines, forts and leaden 
soldiers, was Mr. Wells; no whit less interested than were his 
two sons, boys of some ten and eleven years, who played beside 
him. 

Leaving the boys to their game Mr. Wells took me to the 
house and together we entered the low cool room that is his 
study. Here by the open window stood his desk and, even as 
we entered, the breeze fluttered the leaves of a manuscript upon 
which he had been working earlier in the day. Around the walls 
were well-stocked book cases with here and there a simply 
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framed picture—one in particular a clever caricature of Mr. 
Wells himself, done by Max Beerbohm, and an exceptionally 
good dry-point of his two boys. 


Nothing could have better expressed the spirit that infuses 
the author’s work. Here, in an old-world vicarge in a setting 
that speaks eloquently of that England that is so quickly pass- 
ing, stood H. G. Wells, who has within him the message of to- 
day and a prophecy of to-morrow. He is not tall, but is re- 
markably well-knit, and shows evidence of a life that is spent 
much in the open. His eyes are brown and kindly, and set 
deeply beneath a forehead across which unruly strands of red- 
dish brown hair persist in straying. 

During a short walk 
he showed me the va- 
rious things of inter- 
est about the place. A 
herd of gentle deer, 
quietly grazing be- 
yond a boundary 
fence, looked up in 
sudden alarm at our 
approach; then scur- 
ried away to more se- 
cluded portions of the 
park. Just back of the 
rectory, but sheltered 
from view by a screen 
of elms, is the pond 
upon which Mr. Wells 
and his sons venture 
throughout long sum- 
mer afternoons; their 
argosy a venerable 
punt that was dis- 
closed safely in port 
amongst great lily 
pads. Stretching 
around us were the 
gently undulating 
hills of Essex, and in 
the distance the gray 
church spire of Fel- 
stead stood out in 
sharp silhouette 
against the cloudless 
blue of the sky. 

Later in the after- 
noon Mr. Wells dis- 
cussed his work. 

“TI am glad that you 
like The History of 
Mr. Polly,” said he, 
“for while it is one of 
my favorites, it has 
never achieved the 
success that has been 
accorded to some of 
my other novels. In America it has had a very gratifying cir- 
culation, but here in England it has only appeared in a two- 
shilling edition.” 

I ventured to hope that some day he would give us a sequel 
in which he would continue the life of Mr. Polly, or even better, 
tell us of that red-haired girl, who, seated upon the stone wall, 
held his life in the hollow of her hand—‘“was she a countess? 
was she a queen? Children perhaps? Had sorrow dared to 
touch her? Had she forgotten altogether?” 

Mr. Wells laughed. 

“Perhaps some day I will,” he said, “and yet I fear that 
Mr. Polly is living a very hum-drum life there at the Potwell 
Inn, for he has reached middle-age and is quite stout. As to 
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the girl—who knows. Married quite likely and with a house 
and babies somewhere in Bayswater. But I am sure that she 
remembers—at times.” 

When asked as to whether much of his work was auto- 
biographical he partially assented. 


“Every novel is to some degree autobiographical,” he re- 
sponded, “inasmuch as the author consciously or unconsciously 
puts into it more or less of himseJf. In regard to my own 
work, much of the ea-ly portions of Tono-Bungay and of The 
New Machiavelli may be said to be the result of my own ex- 
perience. I am not a university man, nor for the work in which 
I have engaged do I feel it to be a disadvantage. Oxford and 
Cambridge are insti- 
tutions of the past. 
We need more of the 
spirit of to-day.” 

America he feels to 
be the true expression 
of this new phase. 
Not, perhaps, the 
America of _ to-day, 
but the America of 
the future. “I must 
revisit the United 
States,” he said be- 
tween puffs at his 
briar, “even since my 
last trip things and 
conditions have 
changed beyond belief. 

New forces are 
at work. You have 
space, and are still 
young. You have 
hope.” 

The laughter of the 
boys came to us from 
across the lawn. The 
battle was still in 
progress and _ with 
added vigor tiny bat- 
talions were being 
launched in forlorn 
hopes against a be- 
leaguered citadel of 
cardboard and_ peb- 
bles. Mr. Wells’ book, 
Floor Games for Chil- 
dren, which appeared 
in 1911, and its sequel 
that was given to the 
public early in the 
last summer, are the 
direct result of these 
afternoons spent on 


H. G. Wells With Mr. Dunne the Aviator the lawn or in the 


nursery. The author 
enters into the spirit of the play; he plans attacks and repels 
invaders with all the enthusiasm of the children for whom the 
game was started. The last book on this subject is an am- 
bitious, not to say imposing volume. Not only is it illustrated 
with photographs and diagrams of this mimic warfare, but it 
is preceded by an introduction written by one holding a com- 
mission in His Majesty’s army and to it is added an elaborate 
code of rules for those of us who when we play must play 
scientifically. 

Mr. Wells, as I have said, is an outdoors man. He is fond 
of motoring and of cricket, which latter is not to be wondered 
at when we take into consideration the fact that his father, 
the late Joseph Wells, was one of the best known players of the 
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past generation, and that he himself instructed the novelist-to- 
be in the use of bat and ball.. But it is when he talks of avia- 
tion that H. G. Wells shows greatest interest. That such is so 
can be seen in his books.. In The War in the Air, The First 
Men in the Moon and The Sleeper Awakes, this conquest of the 
hitherto unconquerable element is the story. Even in The New 
Machiovelli-and more particularly in Tono-Bungay, aviation 
plays a prominent part. Who can forget that cross-channel 
flight when the financial bubble bursts and George Ponderevo 
carries his ruined uncle to safety and to France. Wells is a 
close personal friend of Dunne, the inventor of the Dunne bi- 
plane. England, to be sure, will have none of it, and it has 
been taken by its sponsor to receive a warmer welcome from the 
French Republic. Mr. Wells is sure of the future of the bi- 
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plane and condemns the stupidity that has lost it to England. 
The sun was well down behind the elms when I said my 
farewells and made my way once more along the road that 
leads across the common, where the village boys, taking advan- 
tage of the long English twilight, were busy at the wickets. 
The little engine puffed into the station of Dunmow and the 
guard closed the door behind me as I made myself comfortable 
in my carriage. Thus have I seen Herbert George Wells; not 
the Wells of this book or of that; not Wells the socialist or 
the economist; not in the dust and mists of the London that 
he loves, but in the quiet Essex country-side and surrounded by 
his Lares and Penates. I have known H. G. Wells—the man 


himself, and seen in this perspective his other aspects will be 
the better understood. 


When Baby Laughs 


By Will P. Snyder 


Rendered in verse from the prose of Leigh Mitchell Hodges 


HEN baby laughs, bright sunshine fills my skies, 
WV And goldens every gray day on the way; 


And climb becomes a dance—the past is gay, 
And shadows I have feared like vapors rise. 


Old joys I long forgot spring into life, 
And griefs that would not down slink off to die; 
Where spread the marshes, fields of clover lie, 
And hedges with the blooming rose are rife. 


When baby laughs, the world’s a kindly heart! 


What if men fume and frown—t—h—e—~y do not know! 


If they could hear, they too would laugh, and so 
I can do naught but pity them in part. 


When baby laughs, I can not say that heav’n 
Is but a myth—I have its music heard; 
Waves of celestial joy leap at his word, 

And through his eyes a clearer view is given. 


I hold him up—he laughs—he little knows 
He holds me higher than could I 
If my arms raised him to the sunny sky— 
For when he laughs my spirit upward goes. 


When he is tall and fair and deep-voiced, he 
May tell me what my love for him has done; 
He will not know that I am still the one 

Who owes the debt for what he’s done for me. 


I’ve heard the birds sing in the leafy wood: 

It was a song of cheer—his, mightier still. 

I’ve heard the cornfields croon of rare good will, 
But sweeter his—I knew that God was good. 


I’ve listened at the loom of men’s trained hands, 
And heard them weave richtapestries of sound; 
But all these lacked the golden thread I’ve found 

That binds me to him with his lovelit bands. 


It is a bell of more than silvery sound, 
That has become my guide on life’s long way; 
Let come wild storms, changing the hairs to gray, 
Or darkness with its storm cloud wall me round. 


Let all I dreamed of vanish like a dream, 

And Loss be compensation for each Love— 

So long as memory leads me upward and above, 
His laughter still may be my guiding beam— 


Shall be my sun to lead me on the more 
Till I am sure I hear its cheery strain, 
And I can know and feel its thrill again, 
And meet him on some far and distant shore. 





L. M. Montgomery 


- 


Marj orie MacMurchy 


The creator of ‘‘Anne of Green Gables ”’ 


as she appears to those who know her 


in her home-life as Mrs. Ewan MacDon- 


ald, a charming wife and mother as well 


L. M. Montgomery 


HE GOLDEN ROAD, the latest of L. M. Montgomery’s 
books, was her sixth book of fiction. By this time we 
may sum up clearly the qualities of a writer in whose 

life one of the most influential facts is that she was born in 
Prince Edward Island. The world that reads her books—for 
her books are immensely popular, the sales amounting to half 
a million copies—is a world of good people, everyday and 
workaday people who are happy to warm their hearts in the 
good-will, sunshine, and promise-of-good-coming-true which are 
a great part of the gift of this woman story-writer of Prince 
Edward Island. We read her stories eagerly because they are 
true and happy and full of a clear, kind, wholesome, northern 
simplicity. One wonders if other people find in Miss Mont- 
gomery’s work a certain likeness to the writings of Hans 
Christian Andersen. He is a northern writer, clear, simple 
and truth-telling. Miss Montgomery’s creative power is less, 
but in saying so one detracts nothing from the value of her 
work as it stands. Hans Christian Andersen is a world writer. 
It is true that by instinct Miss Montgomery is not so economical 
of words as Hans Andérsen was. Her Chronicles of Avonlea 
had less of the flowery diction which sometimes threatens her 
simplicity; but The Golden Road has more of it. Pretty strings 
of words and fanciful names are not to be compared in value 
with her plain straightforward happy telling of a happy story. 
Her knowledge of northern character is worth its weight in 
gold; and economy in words is much to ask from anyone, since 
it is one of the final proofs of greatness in a writer. 

To trace the connection between Miss Montgomery’s gift 
as a story writer and Prince Edward Island is a delightful 
task. If the fairies live anywhere in Canada it must be in 
Prince Edward Island, with its red earth, gentle aspects, loveli- 
ness of fields and broken belts of wood in darker green, and 
the blue sea coming up on every side. The people are shrewd, 
kind, self-respecting, full of character and thrift, fond of them- 
selves, their Island and their traditions with a certain degree 
of passion, and very much disposed to play. 


“She said to me to take life easy 
As the grass grows in the field.” 


That is Prince Edward Island. It is a dear place. 

But more to our present purpose, which is tracing the true 
descent and inheritance of a story-writer, the Island is crammed 
with stories, stories of sailors and great storms, stories of 
ghosts and the Devil, stories of lovers and wooing and runaway 
matches, stories of queer people and witches, stories of the good 
little people themselves. Even I have seen the silver rim of 
a water pitcher that was broken one night on the way to the 


as the writer of numerous delightful books 


well—but that is another story. 

Miss Montgomery was born in Prince Edward Island some- 
time in the seventies or eighties of the nineteenth century. 
Her mother died when she was very young. Her father went 
soon to Sashatchewan. The child was given to the care of 
her mother’s father and mother. Her maternal grandfather 
was postmaster at Cavendish, a circumstance which later was 
to mean a great deal to the young story-writer. Every budding 
genius requires reams of blank paper. The yellowy-brown 
post-office forms of the Dominion Government were trove to 
her. She scribbled on their yellow backs to her heart’s con- 
tent. Thus do governments encourage unaware the genius of 
young citizens. Later when manuscripts were sent out to 
editors, Miss Montgomery is herself authority for the state- 
ment that being able to recover the rejected mss. from the 
post office without a soul except herself being the wiser made 
all the difference in the world. She would never have had the 
courage to keep on sending if the post office had been elsewhere. 

Her maternal grandfather’s name was Macneill. The 
Macneills are famous Island people. Also be it recorded, a 
Scottish poet named Macneill was one of Miss Montgomery’s an- 
cestors. He wrote at least three lovely songs which have 
survived in Scottish poetry, “Saw ye my wee thing, saw ye my 
ain thing?” “Come under my Pladie,” often wrongly attributed 
to Burns, and “I lo’ed n’er a laddie but aue.” These romantic 
countryside gleams of genius, of passion, tenderness and fidel- 
ity which make Scottish love songs so poignant and exquisite 
came fitfully to Canada in emigrant ships. Such a tradition 
came with the Macneills. There were two brothers Macneill, 
Miss Montgomery’s great uncles, both of whom were poets on 
the Island. They were noted for their gift of celebrating local 
happenings in satirical verse. It was then the fashion in 
Prince Edward Island to take off the foibles of one’s neighbors 
and the incidents of local history in rhyming couplets. These 
were not committed to paper, but were recited at evening gath- 
erings. When one of these clever gentlemen, the Macneills, 
was occupied with the work of the farm his mind would be 
busy putting into rhyme the exploits of neighbor Angus or 
neighbor Neil, the election of the local member of Parliament, 
the courting of Nancy or the runaway match of Peter and 
Bessie. At that time boiling potatoes—a famous Island product 
—for equally famous Island porkers took up hours of time and 
afforded mental leisure for the poetical efforts of the Island 
satirist. It was in this incomparable school for a story-writer 
that the little girl heard Island stories and learned to under- 
stand northern character. By and by when grandfather Mac- 
neill died, her grandmother was continued in the Government 
appointment as postmistress. All the neighbors were cousins, 
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for cousins’ cous- 
ins, uncles and 
aunts, and the in- 
cidents of daily life 
in the  neighbor- 
hood came flying 
into the postoffice 
as a flock of hens 
will to the center 
of a barnyard at 
the call of the mis- 
tress when it is 
time to_ scatter 
provender. But be- 
fore this Miss 
Montgomery had 
been at Dalhousie College in Halifax for a year. Again, in an- 
other year she did some writing for the Halifax “Chronicle.” But 
at the end of a year Miss Montgomery had to give up her work 
in the “Chronicle” office and return to the Island. Her grand- 
mother Macneill was growing old and needed her. From this 
time on her grandmother could not bear to have her away from 
the house scarcely for a day. Then out of years of writing 
stories came the wonderful success of Anne of Green Gables. 
The Island lady of stories who lived at Cavendish in a few 
months had friends by the hundred who lived all over North 
America. As she said once, “I think every red-haired girl in 
the world must have written to me.” These friendships have 
meant a great deal to Miss Montgomery. Once before her 
grandmother’s death she visited her publisher, Mr. L. C. Page, 
in Boston. Anne of Green Gables was followed by Anne of 
Avonlea, and Kilmeny. In the summer of 1911, following her 


The House Where L. C. Montgomery 
Was Married 
* Punchkins,” Mrs. MacDonald's Young Son 





grandmother’s death, Miss Montgomery married the Rev. Ewan 
Macdonald, who is the minister of the Presbyterian Church in 
Leaskdale, Ontario. Since then she has published The Story 
Girl, The Chronicles of Avonlea, and now The Golden Road, a 
sequel to The Story Girl. Her gift is too ardent and compelling 
not to force for itself an outlet in stories. Story writing is as 
natural to her as living. Her little son, born on the first Sunday 
in July, 1912, has made life full to the uttermost. Leaskdale 
is a quaint home-like Ontario village seven miles from a rail- 
way station. The neighborhood, like most Ontario neighbor- 


hoods, is an excellent field for study of Canadian and Scottish 
But there is not a sign that Miss Montgomery has 
She may never even have thought 


character. 
exhausted her Island studies. 
of writing an Ontario story. 

So far only one side of Miss Montgomery’s ancestry has 
been mentioned. The Montgomerys of the Island are equally 
famous with the Macneills. Miss Montgomery’s father’s father 
was Senator Montgomery who lived to a great age and long 
represented the Island at Ottawa. There is a story that the 
Montgomery family came to live in Prince Edward Island by 
the determination of a woman. On a certain ship from Scot- 
land came a Montgomery and his wife and family. The voy- 
age was long and stormy and finally the ship’s supply of drink- 
ing water was almost at an end. Mrs. Montgomery had been 
constantly seasick for more than six weeks. The captain pity- 
ing her when he sent his sailors ashore to the Island which 
was the nearest land, said she might go with them. The lady 
accepted the captain’s offer. But when the sailors were ready 
to return to the ship she declared that nothing would induce 
her to set foot on shipboard again. Expostulation was in vain. 
Mrs. Montgomery remained firm and as a matter of necessity 
her husband and children had to be landed on Prince Edward 
Island. There are descendants of this lady living in most of 
the nine Canadian provinces to-day.. Miss L. M. Montgomery 
is one of them. The true benefit and blessing which comes 
to those who read Miss Montgomery’s stories is in her delinea- 
tion of a sane, wholesome and delightful social fabric. Here 
are standards which have not been confused or broken. Fever 
and strife do not exist in these stories. Stalwart character, 
strength of will, intellectual and moral soundness, goodwill, 
gayety, common sense and happiness are rated simply as the 
best things in life. There is no preaching. Money is.a servant, 
not a master. Luxury is never mentioned. The foundation 
of the northern character which Miss Montgomery shows us 
is well and truly laid. Laughter and happiness and health are 
accompaniment of good life which is normal life. Something 
like this is the interpretation of Miss Montgomery’s work as a 
story-writer which is at the same time an interpretation of 
Prince Edward Island. No wonder that the hearts of Island- 
ers in their dreams turn home. 





The Winner of a $10,000 Novel Prize 


By Adam =. Haeselbarth 


An appreciation of Miss Leona Dalrymple, of Passaic, New 


Jersey, whose ‘‘ Diane of the Green Van’’ 


was chosen as the 


best out of some five hundred novels in a recent novel competition 


HE winning of a ten thousand dollar prize in a novel 
competition between a small army of more or less 
trained writers is an unusual accomplishment. To have 
such eminent judges as Samuel S. McClure and Ida Tarbell 
hesitate between awarding the prize to the successful manu- 
script or to another by the same author is another stamp of 
literary merit. Yet these are the honors that have come to 
Miss Leona Dalrymple, of Passaic, New Jersey, through the 
Reilly & Britton Company, of Chicago. Miss Dalrymple has 
invested the $10,000 in a good six per cent. mortgage and feels 
sufficiently encouraged to write more books. Who wouldn’t 
be? Her winning novel, Diane of the Green Van, is now 
about to be published: 

I am not a literary prophet, but having some knowledge 
of the ability and persistence of Miss Dalrymple I do not 
hesitate to predict that she will take enviable place among 
fiction writers in the near future. Her physical proportions 
are far from Amazonian. She is just five feet of charming 
femininity, blue-eyed, fair-haired and twenty-eight years old— 
an age she prefers to have known rather than to pose as the 
young girl some newspaper reporters have called her. 

Diane of the Green Van is not Miss Dalrymple’s first work. 
She commenced scribbling at a tender age. In 1898, when 
she was a high school freshman, she won her first prize, $5.00, 
for an imaginary life of Dickens’ “Scrooge,” in a contest in the 
school paper, “The Quill.” In 1905 she wrote a play, which 
she says “wasn’t much good,” and it was published by a New 
York firm. The same firm later published a dozen more of her 
plays, most of them for amateur theatricals. Then some of 
her short stories got into “The Bohemian,” now defunct. Then, 
for a time, her pen rusted while she, to quote her own expres- 
sion, “dashed around, having a good time socially,” until two 
years ago when she wrote her first novel, Trdumerei, a ro- 
mance woven around a Stradivarius violin and published by 
McBride, Nast & Co. In 1912 one of her stories, Uncle Noah’s 
Christmas Inspiration, which appeared in “The Ladies’ Home 
Journal,” brought to her appreciative letters from readers all 
over the country. This story and one written last summer, 
The Heart of the Christmas Pines, were issued as booklets by 
McBride, Nast & Co. at the last holiday season. 

Miss Dalrymple’s prize-winning novel has a history of a 
sort that might mislead some folk into believing that the road 
to literary fame and fortune is an easy one to travel. I have 
met few persons who were so modest after such a notable 
triumph. Indeed, she declares that the receipt of her $10,000 
check gave her less of a thrill of satisfaction than did very 
much smaller sums earned by her earlier literary efforts. 
“Why this is so,” she said to me, “I do not know, but it is never- 
theless a fact. Of course I was glad, and certainly I was sur- 
prised; but it seemed to me to be too great a return for my 
work.” She continued: 

“T really hadn’t dared to hope that I could win the prize. 
While reading a magazine, after an afternoon walk, I saw 
the advertisement making the offer. I then had but six weeks’ 
time in which to write the book. I had nearly completed the 
writing of another novel, but I thought it was too ‘quiet’ a 
story to win and so I wrote a gypsy story and sent both manu- 
scripts in competition. Naturally, I did not dream that both 


books would create a strong impression. I merely took a 
chance, along with other writers; hence my amazement when 
Mr. Reilly came to Passaic, handed me the $10,000 check and 
informed me that he would also like to buy my ‘quiet’ story. 
I am now making some changes in the manuscript and the novel 
will be published as The Nomad.” 

Although Diane of the Green Van is a story of the Florida 
Everglades, Miss Dalrymple has never seen that great Southern 


Leona Dalrymple 


waste. She says she “just read and read all she could find 
about the Everglades” and then “thought and thought about 
them” until she had the local coloring. She added: “Mr. 
Reilly is one of comparatively few men who have hunted in the 
Everglades, and he was surprised when he read my story, say- 
ing that he did not believe that any woman had ever been in 
the places I described, but that I had caught the spirit of the 
locality perfectiy.” 

Chatting recently with Miss Dalrymple I asked her to tell 
me her real purpose in writing. She replied: 

“I hardly know. To me the finest function of the story 
and the fundamental one, is to entertain wholesomely. To me 
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the story is the thing and a desire to preach is frequently 
ruinous and pedantic. I like optimism in a book, I like ro- 
mance, but it must be healthy romance, not sentimental gush. 
Therefore I try very hard to inculcate a general atmosphere 
of optimism and good-will in what I write. If a writer can 
send forth a story that makes people a little kinder to each 
other, if he can send forth a story that brightens a life or two, 
surely that story is justified. I once wrote a Christmas story 
that is now in book form. It is called Uncle Noah’s Christmas 
Inspiration. Barely a week ago a letter came from an unknown 
reader telling me that she had given my little book to a woman 
who had had a great sorrow and that the story had brightened 
her life; that she had given it to another young girl who had 
been very ill and that the story had made her Christmas holi- 
day a little happier. To me that letter justified the story. 
And it was the same with another Christmas story, In the 
Heart of the Christmas Pines. A dear old friend wrote me 
that the book had cheered a rainy Sunday, that it was the 
sort of story that made people kinder to each other. That’s 
just the sort of story I want to write. We may preach adroitly 
while we entertain, we may make our characters such striking 
examples of fine loyalty and decency, that the reader will find 
inspiration—that’s purpose enough. 

“As for sex problems, now so much to the front in novels, 
the fault, to my thinking, doesn’t lie in the theme. It lies in 
the treatment. There is absolutely no subject under the sun 
which may not be treated with perfect good taste in a novel. 
It’s irreverence that mars the handling. A sex problem pre- 
sented with flippancy by an irreverent hand is flagrantly im- 
moral. The same problem presented with reverence and 
dignity may be a tremendous sermon in itself. Don’t forget 
the philosophy of optimism! Pessimism is frequently great 
art, but it’s a deadly influence; I like an out-door flavor in a 
yarn. I’d like to write in the woods and instil the romance of 
the sylvan world into every page. 

“TIsn’t William Locke’s hold on his public that wonderful 
philosophy of his epitomized in the phrase he uses in Stella- 
maris, ‘the terrible splendor of life?’ Can’t you hear him 


saying from every page—‘Be broad and generous! Chirk up 
and smile! It’s a pretty good old world after all!’ And it is. 
“Self-sacrifice is the biggest thing in the world. I like to 


write about it. My old negro in the story I’ve mentioned, 
Uncle Noah, works out his salvation through self-sacrifice. I 
like love-stories, too, but I do draw the line at the perfervid 
erotics in which some writers delight.” 

The contest in which Miss Dalrymple’s literary ability won 
such flattering recognition revealed some interesting facts. Mr. 





Day of Rain 


By Clinton Scollard 
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F. K. Reilly, vice-president and treasurer of the Reilly & Brit- 
ton Company, said to me: 

“Our offer brought us three thousand nine hundred and 
five inquiries for particulars. Of these, two thousand six 
hundred and twenty-nine were from women and one thousand 
two hundred and seventy-six from men. Although more than 
twice as many women as men made inquiries, about an equa] 
number of manuscripts were actually submitted by men and 
by women. By far the greatest number of inquiries came from 
the State of New York—followed, in the order named, by in- 
quiries from Illinois, California and Indiana. Singularly 
enough, from all New England—once rated the literary center 
of the country—there were only a few more than two hundred 
letters; yet Massachusetts was fourth as to the number of 
manuscripts submitted, while from New York City alone there 
were four hundred and eighty-eight. 

“More than five hundred manuscripts were entered. The 
greatest number came from New York State; Illinois was sec- 
ond, California third and Massachusetts fourth. Only ten 
manuscripts were received from New Jersey—the State in 
which Miss Dalrymple lives—and two of these came from her. 
A number of manuscripts were received from Canada, several 
from England and Scotland, and one each from Egypt and 
Central America. Of the limited number of manuscripts which 
the professional readers who sifted the wheat from the chaff 
passed to the final judges, all but two were written by women.” 

The methods of the contest were eminently fair. The 
Reilly & Britton Company deposited $10,000 with the Chicago 
Title and Trust Company in March, 1913. The contest was 
then widely advertised in high-class publications. The manu- 
scripts did not bear the names of the authors. Each manu- 
script was accompanied by an entry blank, which blank was in 
a sealed envelope, the envelope bearing the title of the story 
only. Therefore the manuscripts were considered strictly on 
their merits and it was not until the envelope containing Miss 
Dalrymple’s entry blank was opened by the officials of the 
Chicago Title and Trust Company that anyone knew the au- 
thor’s name. The contest closed on August 31 last and Miss 
Dalrymple received her check on December 16. 

Miss Dalrymple works systematically with her pen not less 
than eight hours a day; excepting Sundays, when she plays 
the organ in the Unitarian Church of Passaic. Through years 
of earnest effort she has become proficient as an organist and 
pianist, being self-taught. She is an excellent cook and a good 
housekeeper. She is the daughter of Assemblyman Dalrymple, 
a well-known lawyer of Passaic. 


ITHOUT the wildering welter of the rain, 
W And that old wanderer, the wind, at moan 
About the casements, and the monotone 
Afar of the immeasurable main! 
Toiler nor traveler is abroad; the wain 


Is housed until the storm be overblown; 
The lashed trees cower; the stricken boughs-lie prone; 


Within, before the drift-wood fire, we twain! 


We twain contented, for my love divines 


What I would have her willing lips achieve; 
She reaches out her hand; ’tis Keats for choice, 
His golden story of Saint Agnes’ Eve; 
And, as she reads, the poet’s magic lines 


Grow sweeter through the magic of her voice! 


Wi 


s 
EARLY seventeen years of Benjamin Franklin’s life 
N were spent on English soil. During those years he 
traveled widely in that country, though naturally the 
bulk of his time was passed in London, for on his second and 
third visits he was immersed in diplomatic business. To trace 
his footprints all over England and Scotland and Wales and 
Ireland would require a considerable volume, but it may be 
taken as an axiom that more success would attend that task 
in the rural than in the urban districts of Great Britain. As 
is well known to informed American pilgrims, it has been pos- 
sible for all admirers of the famous philosopher and statesman 
to pay their respects to his memory before that house, No. 7 
Craven Street, just off the Strand, which was his chief home 
during his two sojourns in the British capital, but even as these 
lines are being written the London newspapers are recording 
that that interesting shrine is soon to be pulled down to make 
room for a restaurant. It is some mitigation of this misfor- 
tune to remember that at the most the Craven Street house 
was nothing more than a reproduction of the one in which 
Franklin had his suite of four rooms, for the structure has 
been rebuilt since Franklin’s time. When, then, some one 
makes a piteous plea that at least the philosopher’s bedroom 
shall be preserved, the soothing answer is that the apartment 
in question is only a replica of that in which the illustrious 
American enjoyed his well-earned slumbers in 1757-62 and 
1764-75. The restaurant-builder, however, with an eye doubt- 
less to possible American patronage, has assured the world 
that every effort will be made to preserve as much as possible 
of the entire structure. 
Franklin’s other associations with the streets and houses 
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of London belong to that year and half-of his early life when 
he was working in the great city as a compositor. The story 
is familiar to all readers of his inimitable “Autobiography,” 
and for the sake of those pages many are the pilgrimages made 
to Bartholomew Close, Little Britain, and Duke Street; but 
all these localities have changed so considerably since 1725 that 
it is no longer possible to gain from them any adequate idea of 
Franklin’s surroundings in the third decade of the eighteenth 
century. 

No, despite the fascinating memories which cling to Craven 
Street—memories which recall Franklin’s happy friendship 
with his landlady there, his pleasantry in writing the Craven 
Street Gazette for the amusement of his fellow boarders, and 
the fact that the carriage of the powerful Earl of Chatham once 
waited outside for several hours while its owner was closeted 
with Franklin within—it is in the rural districts of England 
that the pilgrim must seek for the most satisfactory of the 
haunts of the great Philadelphian. And on such a journey 
the wanderer can to a large extent rely upon Franklin himself 
as a guide. 

For, such was his robust common sense, Franklin had no 
patience with those who profess to be indifferent to their an- 
cestry. “I have ever had a pleasure,” he wrote, “in obtaining 
any little anecdotes of my ancestors.” And the best proof of 
his industry in gleaning such details may be seen in that 
pedigree chart of his ancestry which now belongs to the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society. It was in the summer of 1758 that 
Franklin gathered the bulk of the materials for that chart, he 
having made a special journey to the towns and villages as- 
sociated with his forebears. This tour took him to Welling- 
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borough and Banbury, for to both those towns had some of 
his forerunners removed; but the chief objective of his pil- 
grimage was the little village of Ecton in Northamptonshire, 
for that quiet spot was the veritable cradle of his race. At 
Ecton, where he was the guest of the rector, the Rev. Eyre 
Whelley, in the delightful rectory which still looks across to 
the venerable village church, he learnt, as he tells us, that his 
ancestors had resided in that parish on a little freehold estate 
of some thirty acres for at least three hundred years. To eke 
out the profit derived from farming the Franklins carried on 
the business of blacksmith, and it has been conjectured that 


he 


in that capacity they may 
have served some of Wash- 
ington’s ancestors, for the 
home of the Washingtons is 
only some twelve miles dis- 
tant. When, with Mr. Whal- 
ley as his guide, Franklin 
searched the Ecton registers, 
he found there accounts of 
the marriages and burials of 
his forebears away back to 
1555, and doubtless looked 
with special interest on the 
records of the birth and marriage and death of that uncle 
Thomas who, with his wife Eleanor, sleeps quietly in this 
peaceful God’s acre. Although the tombstones of this uncle 
and aunt are more than two hundred years old, they are in 
an excellent state of preservation. It would seem, indeed, as 
though some one in the village is still emulating the example 
of Franklin in rubbing away the moss which would else soon 
obscure the inscriptions on those venerable stones. 

That uncle Thomas, it will be remembered, died four years 
to a day before the birth of his famous nephew; had he died 
four years later it might have been imagined—so alike were 
uncle and nephew in character—that an authentic case of 
transmigration had occurred. Franklin has recorded in his 
“Autobiography” that this uncle Thomas was remarkably “in- 
genious,” and at Ecton he was told many anecdotes of his in- 
ventiveness. One also illustrated the high esteem in which 
Thomas Franklin was held by the villagers. It seems that 
the meadows of Ecton were regularly flooded by the over- 
flowing of the river, an infliction which set Thomas Franklin 
puzzling his brains to devise a remedy. At last he hit upon 
a scheme, and though the villagers could not see how it would 
work, they determined to try it, for, as they remarked, “If 
Franklin says he knows how to do it, it will be done.” That 
one example of practical ingenuity is suggestive of the like- 
ness between the uncle and nephew. It may well be believed, 
then, that although the Franklins never “made any great 
figure” in Ecton, “yet it did what was much better, it acted 
































going—renting so many ‘yard lands’ of Northamptonshire 
church soil—keeping so many sheep, etc., etc.,—a little con- 
scious that one of the demigods was about to proceed out of 
them.” 
that part well in which Providence had placed it and for two 
hundred years all the descendents of it have lived with credit.” 
Many years after Franklin’s visit to his ancestral village 
Thomas Carlyle became the possessor of an ancient manuscript 
which proved to be an old tithe-book of Ecton parish with 
many entries concerning the Franklins. “Here they are,” 
wrote Carlyle in describing the book, “their forge-hammers yet 
Ecton village is so remote from the changing life of 
London and is so little influenced by the commerce of the 
neighboring town of Northampton, that it is not difficult to 
re-picture its aspect as it appeared in the far-off days of 
Franklin’s ancestors. The stone-built and thatched-roof 
cottages may easily date back two or three centuries, and 
if it is now impossible to decide upon the actual home of the 
Franklins it will do little violence to probability if the pil- 
grim transfers to any one of these ancient buildings that 
scene in the “Autobiography” which tells how the Frank- 
lins used to hide their prohibited Bible under a stool and 
station one of their children at 
the door during a Bible reading 
to watch against the approach 
of any officer of the law. The 
rectory, too, remains as Frank- 
lin saw it, while the picturesque 
churchyard with its many ven- 
erable tombs is a potent aid to 
the imagination in recalling by- 
gone generations. 
Now that the Craven Street 
house is doomed and that Frank- 


Ecton Rectory 


Troyford House 
Where Franklin Began his Autobiography 


Ecton Village 


lin’s other London haunts have changed beyond recognition, 
there is much consolation in the thought that the building 
associated with the philosopher’s most famous achievement is 
in no danger of alteration or destruction. Valuable as were 
his diplomatic services to his native land, and beneficent 2s 
were his various inventions, it is more than probable that he 
would be less remembered to-day were it not for his “Auto- 
biography.” That fascinating volume, so attractive for its 
direct style, for its robust common sense, for its engaging 
frankness, for its invaluable lessons in the practical affairs of 
life, for its refreshing optimism, is of all American-produced 
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books the most world-wide in its fame. No series of classics is 
complete without it, for the verdict of the best judges is that 
it ranks high among the few great autobiographies of the 
world. 

Now the first portion of the “Autobiography” was written 
on English soil, and the house which saw its inception and com- 
pletion to the end of the fifth chapter is that comfortable man- 
sion of Bishop Shipley at Twyford in Hampshire which stands 
unchanged by the roadside of that lovely village. To some 
minds it may seem incongruous that Franklin should have 
made a friend of a bishop of the Church of England, but all 
surprise on that score will be removed when it is recalled that 
Jonathan Shipley was a man of liberal views, far in advance 
of his times, and almost alone among English bishops in taking 
the side of America during those dark days which led to the 
Declaration of Independence. None of Franklin’s biographers 
has traced the events by which he and the bishop became 
acquainted, yet it is not difficult to imagine how the friendship 
came about. Shortly before Franklin started for England in 
1757 the brother of the bishop, William Shipley, had founded 
the Society of Arts, an association for the encouragement of 
useful inventions, and soon after had been instrumental in the 
election of Franklin as one of its earliest members. On his 
arrival in England, consequently, these two would naturally 
meet, and it was equally natural that William Shipley should 
introduce his American friend to his brother the bishop. Now 
as Bishop Shipley’s favorite residence was that Twyford House 
near Winchester of which he had obtained possession through 
marriage, it is easy to see how Franklin made its acquaintance. 
He was an honored guest within its walls on many occasions, 
notably in 1771, when the prospect of “a few weeks’ uninter- 
rupted leisure” made him resolve to begin an account of his life 
for the information and guidance of his son. Here, then, in 


this comfortable mansion, behind its high, ivy-clad wall, the 
illustrious “self-taught American” put in hand that book which 
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will preserve his fame for all time to come. The apartment 
in which he wrote is still known as “Franklin’s room,” while 
opposite the house is a row of trees known as “Franklin’s 
Grove” because there he was wont to pace to and fro for hours 
at a stretch. Although he was welcome in many houses, it 
may be doubted whether he anywhere felt so much at home as 
when he was Bishop Shipley’s guest. The two had so much in 
common, especially a love for the guest’s native land. “I look 
upon North America,” the bishop once said, “as the only great 
nursery of freemen left on the face of ‘the earth;” and he en- 
dangered his prospects of promotion in the church by his un- 
flinching advocacy of “the rebels” on every possible occasion. 

One other mansion, Hayes Place, the ornate home of the 
Earl of Chatham, should on no account be overlooked by the 
Franklin pilgrim. It is situated in Kent at an easy distance 
from London, and is so inherently beautiful as to deserve a 
visit on its own account. During his second sojourn in England 
no opportunity was afforded Franklin to make the acquaintance 
of William Pitt; he was then Prime Minister and so occupied 
with the affairs of state that the American diplomat came to 
look upon him as “inaccessible.” But toward the end of Frank- 
lin’s last visit to England, when the relations between the 
mother country and her colonies had become strained to the 
breaking point, Pitt, now the Earl of Chatham, went out of his 
way to make the acquaintance of the famous American. They 
met several times, and most of their interviews were held within 
the walls of Hayes Place. Thus it lends a supreme interest to 
this mansion to recall that here two men of remarkable gifts 
once foregathered and discussed in all earnestness what methods 
could be devised for healing the differences between America 
and England. Historical speculations are generally sterile, yet 
who can resist wondering what would have been the outcome 
if all the statesmen of George III had been as true friends to 
America as that peer who was so gracious a host to Benjamin 
Franklin under the roof of Hayes Place? 


Graves of Franklin's Aunt and Uncle at Ecton 
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Joseph in Egypt 


By Norma Bright Carson 


OU will remember that I told you 

Y that Joseph was a boy who dream- 

ed a great deal. This dreaming 
was one of the special gifts that God 
had given him. But God had given him 
a still greater gift, which was the power 
to tell what a dream meant. In the days 
when Joseph lived, people believed a lot 
in the meaning of dreams, and kings 
kept wise men near them to tell them 
what would happen in accordance with 
the dreams they had. 

Now while Joseph was a servant in 
the house of Potiphar, he had the mis- 
fortune to displease Potiphar’s wife. She 
was not a good woman, and she tried 
to make her husband believe that Joseph 
was not a good man. Therefore Potiphar 
punished Joseph, and put him in prison. 
While Joseph was in prison two import- 
ant men in the king’s palace were sent 
to the prison for a short time. These 
men also had dreams, and Joseph very 
obligingly told them what their dreams 
meant. Joseph did not know how great 
would be the consequences of his doing 
this favor. Sometime later, Pharaoh 
himself had a dream which, strangely 
enough, none of his wise men could ex- 
plain, and therefore the king was greatly 
troubled. One of the men who knew 
Joseph told the king about him. And so 
Pharaoh sent for Joseph to come to him. 

Joseph was probably very nervous 
when he was brought before the king. 
You see this was the first king he had 
ever seen, and the palace was very beau- 
tiful. Nevertheless Joseph stook up very 
straight before the king and learned 
what the dream was about. Then he 
told the king what was going to happen. 
Egypt was going to be visited by a 
famine. When people have a famine 
they have no corn and therefore no 
bread to eat. The Egyptians were going 
to have—so Joseph told the king—seven 


years in which the harvests would be 
great. After that there would be seven 
years when there would be no harvests, 
and the people would be without food. 
But Joseph suggested that the king ap- 
point some man to look after the harvests 
in the seven years in which there would 
be plenty, so that when the famine came 
there would be lots of corn stored away. 
The king was impressed by what Joseph 
said. He liked the young man’s looks. 
He proposed that Joseph himself be the 
man to look after the grain, and to take 
care that when the famine arrived the 
Egyptians should not starve. In this 
way Joseph became a servant of the 
king, and so wise did he prove himself 
that very soon he was really the ruler in 
Egypt, and the king left all the import- 
ant things in the kingdom to his care. 

For seven years then Joseph gathered 
in the corn and had it stored away. He 
was watchful lest anything be wasted. 
Wise people do not waste things, and 
also, wise people lay something by for 
the day when there will not perhaps be 
an abundance. But the seven years 
passed quickly, and the years of the 
famine came. Joseph gave out the grain 
little by little, in order to make it last. 
The famine spread far and wide. It 
came to the place where Jacob, the father 
of Joseph, lived. Jacob thought that 
Joseph was dead long ago, because on 
the day when his brothers sold him they 
dipped his coat of many colors in the 
blood of a wild beast they killed and 
took it home to their father. Nobody 
thought for an instant that the wise 
man in Egypt of whom they heard even 
in this far country was their own Joseph. 
But they wanted food from the Egyp- 
tians, and so some of the brothers were 
sent to obtain it. 

You can imagine how Joseph felt when 
he saw his own brothers among those 











who came to him for bread. A great 
many young men would have hated these 
brothers, and would not have liked to 
give them food. But Joseph had long 
ago forgiven them, and so he gave what 
they asked. They did not know, however, 
that this was Joseph. He looked very 
different from the lad they had sold to 
the traveling men. He was a great man 
here in Egypt. Joseph decided at last 
that he would tell them who he was, 
and very much ashamed they were when 
they found out, and they were mighty 
glad to be forgiven. Naturally Joseph 
wanted to know about their father; he 
wanted to see his father. After a while 
it was arranged that Jacob should bring 
all his children and grandchildren and 
his whole household and live in Egypt, 
so that Joseph might have his own people 
near him. A part of the country called 
Goshen was set apart for them, and there 
they came and lived while Joseph served 
the king. This was only another step in 
God’s great plan. You will presently 
see how it worked out. 


Spring 
N WINTER, when the field is white 
I And all the flowers are dead, 
My Mother sings a song to me 
When I am safe in bed; 
She folds my clothes and moves about 
Before she puts the candle out. 


And not a star comes through the cloud 
That roll about the sky; 
Beyond the frosty window-panes 
The storm goes rushing by; 
I hear it blowing while she sings 
About the happy summer things. 


Of daisy chains, and nests, and leaves, 
And children picking flowers, 

And dreams the little sparrows have 
Through all the stormy hours. 

I shut my eyes to hear her sing, 

And all night long I think of Spring. 


From Poems o of Childhood. By Githa 
Sowerby. Hodder & Stoughton. 





Puss in Boots 
A Fairy Tale in Rhyme 


CLEVER cat was Puss in Boots— 
A He had a poor young master; 
Said Puss, “A pair of boots I want 
“T’ll save you from disaster.” 


The boots he got—big yellow ones; 
A draw-string bag begged he; 

He caught two rabbits fat and sleek, 
The King he went to see. 


He told the King the present came 
From the Marquis his Master— 

“Marquis of Carabas,” he said, 
And then ran home the faster. 


Each day the King some gift he took. 
And waited for a chance 

To introduce his master dear 
And win for him a glance. 


One day the King a-riding went; 
His daughter rode with him; 

“Come quick,” cried Puss to Carabas, 
“You must pretend to swim.” 


“T’ll hide your clothes—you see the trick; 
The King must help you out, 

You'll do your best to please him well, 
The while I look about.” 


The plan worked well; the King did see 
The poor young fellow’s plight; 

He sent his man to get some clothes; 
Puss made a rapid flight. 


The while the King did talk and laugh; 
The while the Princess smiled; 

The while the Marquis fell in love, 
Tom Puss the neighborhood beguiled 


He made the reapers in the field 
Declare allegiance quite 

To the Marquis of Carabas— 
It was a rare delight. 


At last a castle reared its height. 
Puss entered calmly in; 

It was an ogre’s castle, too, 
But Puss did merely grin. 


“Hullo,” the ogre roared at him; 
“And who, pray, may you be?” 

“Oh, just a stupid little cat, 
Who wanted you to see.” 


“T heard, you know, that you could do 
So many splendid tricks, 

As changing to some dreadful beast 
And changing back as quick. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


“Ho, ho,” the ogre loudly laughed, 
“And so I can right well, 

See, now I’ll be a lion for you;” 
He gave a terrible yell. 


And there he was a lion forsooth; 
Puss made pretense of fear— 
Which pleased the giant and made him 
boast, 
Which Puss did gladly hear. 


“But then you can’t,” Puss later said, 
“Be anything not big;” 

“Indeed, I can,” the giant declared, 
“T’ll be a dog or pig.” 


“No, no,” Tom Puss protested, 
“Let’s see you be a mouse,” 

Whereat the giant gave a squeak, 
That echoed through the house. 


And there a mouse he had become; 
Puss hesitated not; 

He pranced the little mouse upon, 
Sad was the giant’s lot. 
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For Puss did kill him then and there, 
Then hurried through the place 

To make a way for Carabas, 
Whose board the King must grace. 


The Marquis and the King did come; 
Tom Puss was all prepared; 

He welcomed them right royally, 
No pains were by him spared. 


And so much was the King impressed, 
That when the Marquis asked 

To wed the Princess beautiful 
He found it no hard task. 


So wed they were and happy quite, 
Tom Puss was happy, too; 

His master’s love he sure had won, 
Love loyal and deep and true. 


He lived to be a fine old cat; 
His boots he always wore, 

And sat at table with his lord— 
For what could cat wish more? 


Puss in Boots 
From The Cruikshank Fairy Book 
G. P. Putnam's Sons 





From A Vanishing Race 
Copyright. 1913. by Rodman Wanamaker 


Chat from a Bookstore 


By Virginia Smith Cowper 


of melancholy in its title. 

That in itself is no oddity in this day of many 
books, but this one strikes the ear in a tone which is at once 
stately and pitiful. 

The Vanishing Race, by Joseph K. Dixon, an expert on 
North American Indian affairs, is indeed a notable addition to 
the very few good books on the Indian question. 

That the Red Man has been shamefully treated cannot be 
denied. When but a handful of men landed on these shores, 
they were greeted in friendship. They were weak, the Indians 
were strong. The red men taught our forefathers how to live 
in the new land, and how to provide for the wants which over- 
took them. The real hostility was first created by the White 
Man, who took from the Indians their lands for personal gain, 
giving them strong liquors, to accomplish their ends, and hir- 
ing Indian to fight Indian. 

We have upon the edge of our beautiful country a fringe 
of a dying race, who are looking to us for protection and hu- 
manity, and the time is at hand for us to help these forlorn 
and wretched people, thus saving ourselves from ignomin‘ously 
extinguishing the light of a people who received us with wel- 
coming arms four hundred and twenty-one years ago. 


6 eer was a book published recently which has a tinge 


To be sure, much of the history of our country has been 
written in the blood of thousands of valiant men and women 
who fought for their homes and families in the early days, but 
it was mostly because the pioneers extinguished the Indian’s 
Council fires, and destroyed the forests, and tilled the soil which 
held the bones of their dead. 

We have taught the Indians little. They adhere to their 
own ways, caring nothing for our mode of living, art or re- 
ligion. The great chief Sa-gu-yu-khat-hah (called by the 
White Man, Red Jacket) in rejecting an offer of our American 
missionary said, “You say you are sent to instruct us how to 
worship the Great Spirit agreeably to His mind, and if we do 
not take hold of the religion which the White people teaches, 
we shall be unhappy hereafter. We understand your religion 
is written in a book. You say there is but one way to worship 
and serve the Great Spirit. If there is but one religion, why 
do you White people differ so much about it? We also have 
a religion, which was given us by our forefathers, and was 
handed down to their children. We worship in that way. It 
teaches us to be thankful, to love each other and to be united.” 

That speech was delivered nearly one hundred years ago 
—TI found it in an ancient volume which was rescued from the 
attic, and Dr. Dixon’s book proves that the Indian of to-day 
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has the same ideas of religion, as when Red Jacket rejected the 
plea of the missionary. 

There has been no book written within the last decade, 
which has covered the ground as does this one, and never in 
the history of American literature has there been such a con- 
tribution as Custer’s four scouts make in telling of the Battle 
of Little Big Horn. 

The story is told simply, impressively, and dejectedly by 
these loyal Red Men, leaders of the Sioux and Cheyennes. 

They are now old, blind and ill, but they are facing death 
as if it “was the plaything of the hour.” 

The book is a difficult one to put it aside once one has 
begun reading. The pleasure is not all in the text, however, as 


there are eighty photogravures of Indian chiefs and Indian 
life which make this one of the handsomest, as well as the most 
useful books, on our shelves to-day. 

Through his love for the Indians, and deep sympathy for 
a departing race, Mr. Rodman Wanamaker was responsible for 
three expeditions to the North American Indians. He was in- 
spired to place here in America a fitting tribute to the men 
who first knew this land of ours and who loved it as deeply as 
we love it now, but who through the tireless march of civiliza- 
tion lost that which was most dear to them, their forests, their 
streams, their homes and their freedom. Dr. Dixon led these 
expeditions and this book is the result of his experiences and 
the knowledge gained among the Red Men. 


The Writers Workshop 


A Section Devoted to the Interests of the Young Writer 


Conducted by James Melvin Lee 


What kind of stories do the editors want? 
A little chat about editorial needs in fiction 


as that suggested in the title, would answer without 

the slightest hesitation, “Good ones.” I asked an edi- 
torial friend of mine the other day what kind of story “quite 
suited to the needs of his magazine” was hardest to get. His 
reply was interesting, “I don’t know that there is any particu- 
lar type of story especially hard to obtain. Good stories of 
every sort are altogether too few.” A vision of some successful 
short story writer must have come to him just at this moment, 
for he added without a break in his remarks, “It seems to me 
that the authors are the only class of people whose incomes have 
risen in line with the increased cost of living. Whenever you 
see a man in a fur-lined overcoat stepping out of a limousine 
in lower Broadway and carrying a dress suit case into a bank, 
you are pretty safe in the assumption that he is a writer of 
short stories, engaged at the moment, in depositing his checks.” 

Such is the usual remark. Ask an editor what kind of 
fiction he wants and he will give customary reply, “Any kind 
with human interest.” Then he will dander off into a tirade 
against some rival editor who has offered some regular con- 
tributor a higher rate per word. I suppose that when I was 
an editor I was no exception to the rule. I remember when 
I was editing a humorous weekly a well-known writer, who 
“bangs” out on his typewriter an exceptionally large amount 
of humor, called to ask about market conditions. Evidently 
my answer to his questions must have been rather vague be- 
cause he remarked, “You don’t seem to know just what kind 
of jokes you want.” I had to smile as I replied, “That may be 
true, but I have rather definite views as to what I don’t want.” 
I then proceeded to outline fifty-seven varieties of jokes which 
under no condition would I accept. 

Changing the point of view, suppose we ask, “What kind 
of stories are not wanted in magazine offices?” Such informa- 
tion will save postage for the writer and rejection slips for the 
editor. First of all, imitations of the old masters are not wel- 
comed by readers of MSS in editorial offices. Such an asser- 
tion does not mean that the short story masterpieces of yester- 
day should not be studied by the young writer of today. They 
should, for the foundation work of the modern short story was 
laid by the pens of the old writers. But for the structure itself, 
modern blue prints should be followed. Fashions in fiction, 
like fashions in dress, change with the times. 


A PRACTICAL magazine editor, if asked such a question 


Some time ago my associate in the Department of Jour- 
nalism at New York University, Professor Albert Frederick 
Wilson, questioned, in a magazine article, whether the work of 
writers of the old school would be accepted by the modern 
magazine. “The Century” accepted the challenge and began to 
reprint one notable short story each month from their files of 
twenty-five years ago. The first story to be published again 
was Stockton’s “The Lady or the Tiger?” As “The Century” 
did not continue the feature for more than three stories, is it 
not logical to assume that it did not meet with popular favor? 
If the real thing will not go with the present reading public, 
what hope is there for the imitation? 

Truth may be stranger than fiction, but it no longer in- 
terests the editor of the all-story magazine. The fiction 
fashion plates of the old school show that this condition did 
not always exist. Go into the public library and from the files 
of old magazines take down a bound volume of yester year. 
Under the title of almost every tale will be found a subcaption 
reading “A true story,” “Based on the actual experience of 
Mr. X.,” etc. But the old order changeth save with a few of 
the Sunday-school periodicals. Of course, if you are an editor 
as was Richard Harding Davis when he published “The Edi- 
tor’s Story” in “Harper’s Weekly,” the situation is different. 
But note how skillfully he puts old literary wine into a new 
bottle of publication. He gives the recipe in the concluding 
paragraphs. “Mr. Aram has asked the editor to write the 
story that he did not write, but with such changes in the names 
of people and places that no one save Mr. Aram may know 
who Mr. Aram really was and is. This, the editor has done, 
reporting what happened as faithfully as he could, and in the 
hope that it will make an interesting story in spite of the fact, 
and not on account of the fact, that it is a true one.” To 
change the figures of speech, Mr. Davis has taken an old neck- 
band and used it to bind the bottom of a skirt. 

Roughly speaking, there are six types of stories which 
many publications which bid for a place on the library table 
of the home do not carry in stock. They fall under the follow- 
ing heads—to accept the nomenclature of a certain magazine 
editor: successful crime stories, sex stories, supernatural stor- 
ies, problem stories, sophisticated stories, and psychological 
stories. In other words, there is only a limited market for some 
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wares. Why manufacture a jimmy or two for burglars when 
spades by the hundreds are wanted by day laborers? 

This seems to be as good a place as any to say a word 
about sex stories. A few months ago a magazine editor told 
me that his publication was no longer going to be bashful. He 
said that American women liked red-blooded stuff and he was 
going to give it to them. He was tired of evading life in his 
fiction. Hereafter his writers were to deal with real things 
in human experience. I was fearful when he spoke that he 
was planning to join those editors who have discovered that 
they can secure a large circulation by printing fiction that pic- 
tures vice and derelict morals in an attractive and suggestive 
way. When I picked up later issues of his publication, my 
fear was confirmed. Reporting life as it was, meant to him 
simply reporting moral decay with its sickening odors. 

But here is an interesting point in the psychology of 
magazine making. Advertisers have found that while sex 
stories may add to the circulation, they do not bring readers 
who buy sectional book cases, self-playing pianos, etc. The 
added circulation is almost waste circulation with hardly any 
commercial value. Manufacturers—especially those of New 
England—have not hesitated to speak right out in meeting. 
The result is that certain magazine editors sit up nights and 
smoke tobacco by the wholesale in an attempt to find fiction 
that will bring circulation which will be of benefit to the 
advertising pages. 

Returning from this digression, one may ask, “Does not 
the fiction editor ever outline his needs?” Possibly, I may 
have given the wrong impression. He does. When the MS 
drawer gets low, he very often gets out a printed circular, 
giving suggestions to contributors and stating specific needs. 
By way of illustration of such a printed announcement I might 
quote the following sentences from one sent out by “The 
Youth’s Companion:” “The ideal story for ‘The Companion 
contains at least one effective incident and—more important 
still—deals with the formation or illustration of character. 
The range of possible topics is wide even though fairy stories, 
religious and political stories, especially such as may excite 
controversy, are to be avoided. The element of love, employed 
incidentally and not as the leading motive, is by no means un- 
suitable in a story otherwise well adapted to the paper’s use.” 
As to specific needs one finds such positive assertion as: “There 
is no time at which the best stories of the following classes are 
not desired: first, stories for the first page from 3000 to 4000 
words in length—for boys, for girls or for the whole family; 
second, stories for the second page from 1200 to 2000 words in 
length—of faminine or masculine interest; third, short stories 
of adventure, generally used on the last page, from 1500 to 2500 
words in length—there is no department of companion fiction in 
which the demand is more steadily urgent.” 

The last of these three demands, that for stories of ad- 
venture, recalls a circular which has just reached my desk 
from the editor of “Adventure.” It is entitled “For the Guid- 
ance of Our Writers.” The editorial wants are given as fol- 
lows: “We stand for stories of action, of adventure, any place, 
any time. This means not only stories of war, exploration, 
sudden death, etc., but also stories of business and finance, 
stories of sports and athletics, stories of stage life, detective 
stories.” As to length of MS the editor makes this comment. 
“We take stories of almost any length. Those of from 35,000 
to 60,000 are especially in demand.” 

Interesting and helpful as are these editorial announce- 
ments—the young writer should watch for them in the maga- 

zines and he may depend upon it that if his work shows prom- 
ise, even if not accepted by the editors, he will be remembered 
when suggestions and advice to contributors are sent out by 
mail—they simply say that the editor wants stories that are 
worth-while. 

There is, however, one paragraph in the “Adventure” cir- 
cular which might be quoted here to advantage because it sup- 
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plements what was said last month about the opportunities for 
the young writer. It reads as follows: “We are wide open 
to new writers and offer advice and suggestions wherever pos. 
sible. We believe in personal and friendly relations with our 
writers.” The road to successful authorship, paved as it is 
chiefly with rejection slips, is not with a billboard now and then 
on which appears a note of encouragement. 

Frank Munsey, who certainly ought to be able to speak 
with authority on the popular appeal of the short story, is 
said to have arranged stories in the following order according 
to their commercial value: first, pathos; second, love; third, 
adventure; fourth, humor. “Any one,” Mr. Munsey says, “can 
invent love plots and adventures, and some men cannot put 
pen to paper without being humorous; but the pathetic story 
is always from the heart, and if it is genuine it always reaches 
the heart of the reader. Those are the stories that are hard 
to find.” 

“Collier’s Weekly,” while not disagreeing with Mr. Munsey, 
did call attention in an editorial to a detail of structure which 
he omitted. “And that detail is the quality of all enduring 
short stories. It is speed in construction. Is there one mem- 
orable short story that does not move to its end like the rush 
of a torrent? ‘The Man Who Would Be King,’ ‘The Luck of 
Roaring Camp,’ ‘The Horla,’ the parable of ‘The Prodigal Son,’ 
‘The Man Without a Country,’—they are all tense from the 
staccato opening to the rapid accumulating climax. They vi- 
brate from engine room to bowsprit with the beat of their 
creative energy. The short story can only render that 
unending motion and ceaseless change which are the core of 
life, by its own intensified stride. Its self-generated mo- 
mentum must compensate for its lack of space and time. It 
must be breathless in order to show the significance of the news 
it carries.” 

An editor of a popular magazine that is a good newsstand 
seller combined with the Munsey and the Collier idea in his 
reply to the question “What kind of stories do I want?” “I 
want tales that grip my subscribers by the throat in the open- 
ing paragraph and hold them speechless through the other 
paragraphs by wild adventure, exciting courtship, side-splitting 
laughter, or heart throbs of human interest until the climax is 
past and the denouement lets the reader breathe with ease and 
comfort once again.” Not all editors hold such an extreme 
view, as the distinguished gentleman who sits in the Editor’s 
Easy Chair will probably tell you. Nevertheless, no editor will 
object to a story that arouses the reader’s attention at the start 
methods employed by successful writers to do this trick will be 
and possesses a certain sustained interest till the end. The 
considered after the reasons why many manuscripts go back 
are given next month. 


Chips and Shavings 


OU may say that breakfast foods ought to have no con- 
, nection with “Chips and Shavings.” Nevertheless, if it 
pays the manufacturer of a breakfast food to put up his 
product in attractive packages, it is equally worth the while 
of the young writer to see that his articles and short stories 
are put on the literary market free from all indications of 
“damaged goods.” The man who eats the cereal in the dining 
room will probably say that he cares nothing about the paste- 
board in which the food is wrapped, and the man who reads the 
serial in the editorial room will probably say that he cares 
nothing about the paper on which the literary matter is typed. 
“It is the taste of the cereal that I want,” says the eater. “It 
is the flavor of the serial that I want,” says the reader. 
Don’t argue with either, but trust the psychology of the 
hard-headed business man. Experiments have shown that the 


housewife picks out first, not the fly-specked, but the cleanest 
package from the pile in the store and that the editor picks 
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out first, not the travel-worn, but the neatest MS from the 
pile in the morning mail. 

But to get the eater to swallow more than a spoonful or 
two of the breakfast food and to get the reader to peruse more 
than the opening paragraphs of the short story, you must have 
what the man-on-the-street calls “the goods.” Or, to use a 
figure more appropriate to a workshop, the board loses none 
of its strength by being planed. 


The MS. Ledger 


“How do you keep track of MSS?” is often asked by the 
young writer. First, be sure that you have a MS worth keep- 
ing track of and then go ahead. The beginner who sends out 
only an occasional story will find that a little blank note book 
will do very well as a MS ledger. Each new story or article 
will open a new account and have its own page. Under the 
title of the MS at the top of the page will follow a list of the 
magazines to which it has been mailed. Dates will be given, 
showing when it was received back and when it was sent out 
again. Let us hope that the MS account was closed at an early 
date—indicated by writing the date of acceptance, the amount 
paid, and the time published. 

Writers who keep many MSS on the road usually find 





EAVING your fancies through your little day, 
I stand and watch you, busy at your play; 
Such simple things for toys are strewn around, 
‘The treasures in your wandering you have found. 


Each common pebble is for you a gem; 

The homely dust that scornful I condemn, 
And from my hurrying feet impatient shake, 
You hand to me to show me my mistake. 





The Child in the Street 


By H. Percival Allen 


Your hands are soiled, and soiled your tired feet, 


the card index a better system for keeping track of their lit- 
erary wares. The card is ruled much the same as the ledger 
page. The title of the MS appears at the top; then follow 
suitable spaces for the names and addresses of the magazines, 
with shorter spaces for the dates of mailing, etc. The ideal 
card system demands three boxes: one for the cards of MSS 
still on the road; second for those of MSS paid for on accept- 
ance; third for those of MSS to be paid for on publication. 
One of the best systems with which I am familiar is that 
employed by a well-known New York writer. He has a printed 
slip on which publications are arranged in the exact order that 
they receive his MSS. I suppose—though he did not tell me 
so—that the magazine that heads the list is the one that pays 
the best rate. The “regular rates” of a periodical would then 
fix its relative position on this list. This printed slip is at- 
tached to the carbon copy of the MS. As the original is sent 
out to the magazines the list is checked by marking down the 
dates. The slip or letter of acceptance puts the carbon copy 
in another drawer. It is preserved until the original appears 


in print. Experience has proved that accidents will happen 
even in the best regulated editorial rooms. 

It is almost needless to remark that keeping tract of MSS 
will not bother a young writer half so much as writing something 
that brings a check. 


You cannot see the sunset’s crimson glow, 

Or watch the stream through flowers murmuring flow, 
Hemmed in by walls far over you that rise, 

Still you can build yourself a paradise. 


For heaven lies enfolded in your breast, 

With glory, not with rags, your body’s dressed, 
Life’s secret yet undimmed shines in your eye, 
That they may read who careless pass you by. 


Your only playground is the shobby street, 


Though poverty your birth-right from you stole, 


Yet still you keep the wonder in your soul. 


Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN T. FARIS, D.D. 
V, The Man Who Had No Time to Make Money 


HEN Louis Agassiz was asked to do something 

W which he felt was not the most useful work possible 

for him, he said: “I must decline, gentlemen; I 
have no time to make money.” 

At the age of ninety there still lives in Sérignan, Vaucluse, 
France, a genial scientist who with honesty might have taken 
the words of Agassiz as his life motto. The outline of the 
life of this lover of nature has been recorded by Dr. C. V. 
Legros in Fabre, Poet of Science, a volume that charms the 
reader by its simplicity and beauty. 

Jean-Henri Fabre, the boy, learned to face hardships in his 
peasant father’s cottage where he studied when “the only light, 
of an evening, came from a splinter of pine, steeped in resin, 
which was held by a strip of slate stuck into the wall.” When 
poverty forced him to give up his studies, he earned his living 
by the first task that presented itself. Once he sold lemons at 
a fair; again he was a laborer on the railroad. But always he 
was faithful at heart to his longing to be a naturalist. “The 
love of nature and the passion for learning sustained him in 
spite of all, and often served him as nourishment; as on the 
day when he dined on a few grapes, plucked furtively at the 
edge of a field, after exchanging the poor remnant of his last 
half pence for a little volume of Reboul’s poems; soothing his 
hunger by reciting the gentle baker-poet. Often some creature 
kept him company; some insect never seen before was often 
his greatest pleasure.” 

Later he supported himself by teaching school, first in the 
country, and then in a university. He threw himself with 
ardor into his teaching, regardless of the fact that the pay was 
most inadequate. But his greatest joy was found in the study 
of the little creatures of the woods and fields. Once he spoke 
of his career as “one of the noblest; one of those best fitted for 
a noble spirit, and a lover of the good.” 

A few sentences from a letter to his brother show how 
absorbed he was in his work: “To-day is Thursday; nothing 
calls you out of doors; you choose a thoroughly quiet retreat, 
where the light is not too strong. There you are, elbows on 
table, your thumbs to your ears, and a book in front of you. 
The intelligence awakes, the will holds the reins of it; the outer 
world disappears, the ear no longer hears, the eye no longer 
sees, the body no longer exists; the mind schools itself, recol- 
lects itself, it is finding knowledge, and its insight increases. 
Thus the hours pass quickly, quickly; time has no measure. 
Now it is evening. What a day, great God! But hosts of 
truths are grouped in the memory; the difficulties which checked 
you yesterday have fused in the fire of reflection; volumes have 
been devoured, and you are content with your day.” 

Years later, to his son, Emile, he repeated the lesson in 
shorter form: “You will yearn in your turn, I hope, that we 
are never so happy as when work does not leave us a moment’s 
repose. To act is to live.” And when nearly ninety years old 
he said: “Away with repose! For him who would spend his 
life properly there is nothing like work—so long as the machine 
will operate.” 

Indifference to money and hunger for hard work are not 
the only lessons taught by Fabre’s life. His seventy-five years 


of devotion to science teach also the lesson of patience. His 
greatest work was the preparation of thirty or more delightful 
little text-books which—by their simple and fascinating presen- 
tation of the lives of the humblest of God’s creatures—trans- 
formed the teaching of science in the schools of France. But 
only a scientist can imagine the almost infinite toil required 
to gain the facts for a single essay in one of these text-books. 
“What watches in the alley of lilacs, year after year, to de- 
cipher the mechanism and the mode of construction of the 
hunting-net of the Epeira!” The observations of twenty-five 
years were necessary to complete his story of the habits of an 
insect, while forty years passed before he felt he had filled the 
last gap in his picture of a single beetle. 

The biographer gives this hint of the difficulties to be con- 
quered: “The proper season must be watched for; one must 
be ready at any moment to profit by a lucky chance, and resign 
oneself to interminable watches at the bottom of a ravine, or 
keep on the alert for hours under a fiery sun. Often the chance 
goes by, or the trail followed proves false; but the season is 
over, and one must wait for the return of another spring.” 

Yet what if one quest failed him? Patiently he would try 
another, and always there was enough to occupy his mind. 
Though untrained visitors to the countryside where he spent 
the last thirty years of his life would have said that the fields 
were barren, he thought differently. “Nothing is trivial in 
the majestic problem of nature,” he wrote. “Our laboratory 
acquaria are of less value than the imprint which the shoe of 
a mule has left in the clay, when the rain has filled the primi- 
tive basin, and life has peopled it with marvels.” 

Eagerly Fabre took from such acquaria the spoil over 
which he spent tireless hours. “I am dissecting the infinitely 
little,” he said; “my scalpels are tiny daggers which I make 
myself out of fine needles; my marble slab is the bottom of the 
saucer; my prisoners are lodged by the dozen in old match 
boxes.” 

Thus he taught the lesson that so many people find such 
difficulty in learning: how to make the best of limitations. His 
equipment was home made. Old sardine boxes were used for 
many purposes. Experimental cages for the confinement of in- 
sects under observation were saucers full of sand with covers 
of metallic gauze, or flower-pots and sweetmeat jars, closed 
with a square of glass. “He did not possess even one modest 
thermometer.” Those who might have supplied the lack did 
not think of the opportunity till he was more than eighty-five 
years old. Then the General Council of Vaucluse sent him a 
complete laboratory equipment! 

Fame has come at last to this man who has been called 
“The Virgil of the Insects,” and “The Man Who Wrote the 
Odyssey of the Grub.” His country home has become the 
Mecca of thousands of visitors; more copies of his text-books 
were sold within a few months than for twenty years before. 
But the coming of fame has made no difference to Fabre. He 
has not lived for fame; he had not lived for money; and he has 
a reward that is more satisfying than fame or money can ever 
be—the consciousness of living earnestly, serving patiently, 
and doing one’s best. 





FOR TH 
Le Grand Meaulnes* 


HOUGH a cunning and cutting satire of the weakness, 
the fickleness and the imbecility of mere man, Camille 
Marbo’s La Statue Voilé, to which the Vie Heureuse 
Prize of 1913 was awarded a short time ago, is a novel of too 
feeble a caliber, from the point of view of literary art, to be 
signalized with any sort of heartiness to American book-lovers. 

The 1913 Goncourt Prize book, Le Peuple de la Mer 
(three frescoes of fisher life), by Mare Elder, is so savage and 
bestial in spots that it cannot be recommended for general read- 
ing, despite the fact that it is (from a purely artistic stand- 
point) a work of exceptional power. 

But the protracted ballotting that preceded the Goncourt 
Academy award threw into strong relief a work of fiction by 
Alain-Fournier, entitled Le Grand Meaulnes which may be 
commended, practically without reservations, to all classes of 
readers. 

Le Grand Meaulnes, which appeared first as a serial in 
the “Nouvelle Revue Francaise,” is a romance of school-boy 
life. Its hero, Augustin Meaulnes, “big Meaulnes,” is a seven- 
teen-year-old boarding pupil, when the story opens, in a curious 
free and easy school of a village in Cologne. He is proud, 
independent, self-centered and romantic. 

In the course of a solitary escapade, Meaulnes loses his 
way, is overtaken by darkness and passes the night in a sheep- 
fold. The following day, he wanders aimlessly hither and 
thither without encountering a soul of whom he can inquire 
his way, and, at dusk, he find himself in the park of a half- 
ruined manor-house, where a fancy-dress festival is being held 
in honor of the fiangailles of the son of the manor. The mas- 
ter of the revels provides him with a costume. He participates 
that night in the banqueting and the dancing (but without 
daring to inquire where he is, lest he be taken for an intruder), 
and the next day in a boating excursion, which enables him 
to make the acquaintance of the daughter of the manor, 
Yvonne, a damsel of ravishing beauty, to whom he promptly 
loses his heart. 

The second night, the féte breaks up as suddenly as a 
dream ends, because the fiancés, for some unaccountable rea- 
son, have failed to put in an appearance. Meaulnes is bundled 
into a carriage, falls asleep and, at dawn, is set down at a 
point within easy walking distance of his school, which he 
finally reaches in an altogether dazed condition. 

Thenceforth the boy’s sole object in life is the re-discovery 
of the strange manor and of its beautiful occupant; but his 
pride and his romanticism prevent him from employing de- 
tective methods and even from asking commonplace people 
the commonplace questions which a more practical person 
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would ceitainly have asked and which would certainly have put 
him upon the trail. And when he leaves the schovol to finish 
his education in Paris, the mystery is still unsolved. 

Some months (or years?) afterwards, a chance remark of 
one Jasmin Delouche, a matter-of-fact body whom Meaulnes 
had despised as a school-mate and had refused to take into 
his confidence, leads to the finding of the manor and to a meet- 
ing between Meaulnes and Yvonne. This meeting, in its turn, 
leads to a marriage, but also to disillusion and to tragedy. 

The above meager outline of the tale indicates its sim- 
plicity, but gives no inkling of its charm—a charm due to a 
style that illumines the commonest happenings with 


“The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream,” 


and that achieves the feat of conferring upon puerilities some- 
thing of the austere inevitableness of the Greek Anangke. 

It would be doing such a literary artist as Alain-Fournier 
a sorry turn to affirm that Le Grand Meaulnes was designed 
to teach any lesson whatsoever. The book is not didactic, and 
it is not an allegory; but it does reveal, by virtue of the truth- 
fulness of its psychology, the richness of the romantic life of 
boys (unsuspected as a rule by their teachers, parents or 
guardians), and it does symbolize, in a fine, fresh fashion, the 
folly of roaming far afield for blessings that are near at hand, 
the hollowness of gratified desire and the pathos of the moral 


transformations wrought by time. 
Alvan F. Sanborn. 


The Price of Place* 


F THE author’s object is to show the rottenness of all 
I political life in general and official life in particular he has 

fulfilled his purpose, for no one can read this book and 
have thereafter much respect for office holders. 

Mr. Blythe writes from a broad knowledge of things po- 
litical acquired during years of residence in Washington. 
One feels that when Mr. Blythe shows the miserable picture of 
the political game and the social game, he knows what he is 
talking about. 

The book is admirably named—The Price of Place. James 
Marsh pays the price of being a Congressman and then a Sen- 
ator and it is a big price, too. He is so fettered that when he 
tries to break loose from the “gang,” he finds they own him— 
that he is not strong enough nor brave enough to bear the hu- 
miliation exposure would bring. And his wife’s social ambi- 
tions he pays for, too—indeed, she is largely responsible for his 
crooked financial dealings. 





*Le Grand Meaulnes. 


By H. Alain-Fournier. 
Emile-Paul fréres. 3 fr. 50. 


Paris. 


*The Price of Place. By Samuel G. Blythe. George H. 
Doran Company. 
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The book is a clever piece of work—written in a clear-cut, 
concise style, showing the author’s marked gift of expression; 
the action is quick and the interest never flags. 

Mr. Blythe shows keen insight into the complexities of hu- 
man nature, but with the exception of the daughter of Marsh 
and the man she marries, none of the characters calls out af- 
fection or much admiration, though all are well drawn. 

Mabel Margaret Hoopes. 


The Seaboard* 


N READING Strindberg it must be always kept in mind 
that he passed through several psychical stages during his 
career as a writer. He was realist, pessimist, mystic by 

turns, but in every mood one beholds the operation of an ex- 
ceptionally keen intellect, quick to observe his fellow men, 
especially in the darker aspects of life. There was in Strind- 
berg a compound of Poe, Ibsen and Nietzsche, with an added 
quality all his own. Perhaps none of his novels exhibit the 
peculiar power of the great Swedish writer in a more eminent 
degree than the one which has been translated under this title. 
The novelist never did a more perfect piece of soul-analysis 
than in this strikingly original story of the Baltic Islands. In 
comparison the current fiction which deals with eugenics and 
sex problems is mere child’s play. 

There is a minimum of dialog in the story and yet—such 
is the skill of the author—the action proceeds through its sev- 
eral stages, to a tragic climax powerfully conceived and writ- 
ten. Strindberg pictures a highly educated man, an authority 
on fisheries, sent by the government to an island in the Baltic 
Sea, as an inspector, with the added duty of studying the fishing 
grounds and suggesting means whereby the fishing industries 
of the inhabitants may be improved. On his arrival, the in- 
spector is met with a great deal of opposition and distrust 
from a people crude and primitive. His superior intelligence 
finds ways to overcome their prejudices and after a season his 
prestige grows to a marked extent among the natives. During 
the summer a woman visits the islands and the inspector is 
thrown much in her company, with the result that he believes 
that she is the one who should be his wife. His period of happi- 
ness is brief, and the woman in the end becomes the cause of his 
undoing. Crazed with grief and worn out in his struggles to 
aid the fisher-folk, the inspector succumbs, and when all hope 
is gone embarks in a small boat and pushes out to the open 
sea where he is soon lost to view. 

In writing this story, Strindberg seems to have had in 
mind the man who is overthrown by his environment. It is ap- 
parent that culture and learning in the sciences are not enough 
to prepare one’s soul for mastery over the pressure of primitive 
human emotion and unfavorable surroundings. Strindberg’s 
hero, in many ways admirable, is not a masterful man; he typi- 
fies the danger of overcultivation of the mind at the expense of 
that force of character which is the basis of civilization. 


Albert S. Henry. 


The Soul of Life? 


R. LISLE writes with the verve and intensity of the 
M true poet. It is a question if he is not more poet than 

novelist. And yet his product has the proportions of 
the trained artist, and his idealism is developed through an 
atmosphere of the real that shows him to be a man of wide 
experience and keen, sane observation over which his judgment 
has sure control. 


The Soul of Life, or What is Love? has its scenes in Paris, 
where a young English girl trains with a favorite but aging 


*On the Seaboard. A novel of the Baltic Islands. By 
August Strindberg. Translated by Elizabeth Clarke Wester- 
gren. Stewart & Kidd Company. 

+The Soul of Life. By David Lisle. F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $1.25, postpaid. 








French actress for a stage career. The inevitable jealousy 
that a fading woman will feel for a fresh young girl, creates 
a situation none too pleasant, and things are not helped when 
the lover of the older woman turns his attention to the younger. 
The girl, innocent of a knowledge of the character of the 
woman she aims to emulate, and of the man who appears to 
her to be the perfect gentleman and lover, finds herself in a 
tangle of intrigue. Then she turns to the young Englishman 
who has loved her devotedly from the beginning and discovers 
in him the ideal lover for whom her young heart has been 
seeking. 

It is a sophisticated novel in every respect. But it has 
the charm of a sophistication that has thrived to a more perfect 
concept of purity. It strikes the note of passion raised to the 
heights of poetry, that passion which is compound of the phy- 
sical and the spiritual in a perfect and wonderful blend. Mr. 
Lisle shows what a strange but happy thing Love is when it is 
indeed the soul of life. It is a far cry from this exquisite story 
to the mean and petty tale of sex that is now so popular. 


Horace Blake* 


HIS is a big piece of work by a woman who is accus- 

I tomed to doing rather big things. But she has probably 

shown us her best in this study of a strange and 
contradictory character. 

Horace Blake is a dramatist of note. He is acclaimed a 
genius. But through all his life he has made his personal ex- 
perience coincide with the needs he felt for obtaining material, 
with the result that when, in middle-age, it becomes patent that 
he is soon to die of an incurable disease, he finds himself a 
man with nothing but the husks of life to throw away. 

Blake has a wonderful wife. She it is who has shielded 
him from scandals inevitable save for her persistence and care. 
She it is who has sacrificed her all to help him develop his 
genius. And yet it is from her that he turns when he sees 
Death drawing nearer, and finds his consolation in the Roman 
Church from the tenets of which he has long since departed. 

No depth had been too deep for Horace Blake to plumb. 
But no height is too far for him to aspire to reach. In the last 
days the rake becomes a saint and the callous man grows ten- 
der, finding in his innocent daughter that which he failed to 
find in the woman who made him. 

The book is full of strange lessons. It probes deep. It 
arrives at some very sane conclusions. In method it is mas- 
terly, masculine in its strength, feminine in its flashes of in- 
sight and tenderness. It is a piece out of the great book of 
life and it is transcribed for us clearly and artistically and in 
a way that is satisfying. 


Diane of the Green Vani 


HIS may really be viewed as a first novel, though Miss 

I Dalrymple has several earlier stories to her credit. But 

Diane shows a youthful novelist arriving at maturity, 

combining imagination, a considerable inventive faculty and a 

gift of humor with the art of the trained writer and the finish 
of the novelist grown sure of herself. 

There is at the same time a freshness and spontaneity in 
this story that spell youth and youth’s hunger for adventure; 
there is a joy in the thought of life that reveals something of 
the poet we suspect the author of being. 

Diane the charming, traveling from the heart of the Con- 
necticut hills to the depths of the Everglades of Florida, for 
the most part journeying in the green van; Philip, following 
Diane in his picturesque hay-wagon, a smile in his eyes and a 
laugh on his lips, while the fear of danger to his loved one urges 


*Horace Blake. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.35, postpaid. 

+Diana of the Green Van. By Leona Dalrymple. Reilly 
& Britton Company. $1.35, postpaid. 




















his mind to every manner of vigilance and precaution; Carl, 
the unique, the untamed, but the strangely magnetic, full of 
the warring forces of love and hate; poor Aunt Agatha; Baron 
Tregar, the minstrel in disguise who proves to be somebody; 
dainty Keela, the Indian maid of Diane’s discovery and the 
key in a mystery that involves them all—these present a suf- 
ficient variety of character to entitle Miss Dalrymple to more 
than a usual consideration. They all show a picturesqueness 
and color, and reveal a human as well as a romantic quality, 
that could not fail in the hands of a skilful story-teller to make 
a book of dramatic situation, vivid incident, sustained interest 
and appealing charm. 

Miss Dalrymple gives us a story. But she does more. She 
takes us into a land of enchantment and keeps us there in an 
atmosphere of the most alluring quality while she unfolds her 
drama before us. All the mystery and the strangeness and 
the fateful enthralment of the almost unknown Everglade 
region get hold of us. We have never been there and yet to 
say so after having read this story would scarcely seem truth. 
For we have heard the weird bird-call over the swamp under 
the light of a summer moon, and we have held our breath for 
the sound of the wind sighing in the approaching storm. We 
too have heard with Diane that call from the things that are 
untamed, and with Philip have followed the green van, dream- 
ing dreams of Arcadia. 

It is our pleasant task to thank the author of this book 
for the enjoyment she has given us. We are not amazed that 
the book won a ten thousand dollar prize in a novel contest. 
The wonder would have been if it had not done so. 


Norma Bright Carson. 


The Red Emerald* 


R. SCOTT has little regard for the feelings of his ad- 
M mirers. Else he would not have wasted his time writ- 

ing this story, thereby inducing his readers to waste 
more time perusing it. 

The promise of a mystery tale comes to nothing in The 
Red Emerald. The method by which the interest is whetted 
through hints of developments to come is not truly an honest 
one. One goes on expecting but expectation is never realized. 

The action of the tale centers in a divorced woman, very 
beautiful, with a dozen men at her heels. The story moves from 
New York to Virginia, and finds incident in the discovery of 
the hiding-place of the Crown Jewels of France. Here enters 
upon the scene the Red Emerald, which a clever young diplomat 
wishes to use as an engagement ring for the lady. After reams 
of conversation—mostly small-talk—the lady accepts the diplo- 
mat and consents to wear his ring. The mystery of the jew- 
els remains unsolved, as do the other mysteries that have been 
80 persistently hinted at. 

The book is a dyed-in-the-wood imitation of a Chambers 
novel, with a lesser display of real cleverness. 


The After Houset 


E ARE not prepared to say that Mrs. Rhinehart 
W grows as an artist in fiction. But she must be 
given credit for her ability to invent strange and 
thrilling situations. The romance and the mystery and the 
horror of the “after-house” in that cruise through Atlantic 
waters that brought a numbed and spiritless crowd back to port 
with a covered life-boat dragging at the keel, containing grew- 
some evidence of some of the terrible things that had happened, 
are constructed for us after the fashion of the clever story- 
teller who can breathe horror into a scene and who can keep the 
secret of a mystery for a final, dramatic unfolding. 


*The Red Emerald. By John ‘Reed Scott. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

+The After House. By Mary Roberts Rhinehart. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.25, postpaid. 
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The After House is a tale of horror that succeeds horror. 
It is a tale of suspicion and intrigue, of doubt and faith alter- 
nating; of surprise that comes upon surprise. It is a tale to 
hold the interest to the end; a book to be read at a sitting for 
the sake of discovering the author’s own solution of the mystery 
of a series of crimes. Compared with Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ 
story of The Lodger this is child’s play, but then all novelists 
cannot be artists of the larger kind, and for those who are 
searching for a tale to divert and kill time The After House is 


admirably suited. It will give you the creeps and a few other 
sensations. 


Miss Billy—Married* 


RS. PORTER’S latest Miss Billy story is as charming 
M as one had reason to expect it to be. That it is in any 

way original or unusual or worthy of remembering 
cannot honestly be said. It is a woman’s tale, and it will meet 
with the approval of women who live by the book—which being 
interpreted, might be said to be “The Ladies’ Home Journal”— 
women who like a sort of glace novel which is all sweet and 
sugary and even a trifle smeary; that tastes very good as it 
goes down, but that, when the stickiness has been wiped away, 
leaves one with a hunger for pickles. 

Billy Neilson, wife and mother, is very foolish, if in a happy, 
delightful sort of way. She goes in for all the fads from home 
cookery to germ-proof surroundings for the baby. In the course 
of a long training she learns to do things more sanely and 
with less of childish impetuosity. 

After all, it is a question whether we gain or lose by the 
continuous picturing of women who are either clear-through bad 
or simply silly good. One begins to wonder where the noble, 
well-balanced women in the world can be. Certainly, our nov- 
elists have difficulty in finding them. Billy Neilson started out 
to be a mighty fine specimen of womanhood; in this story of her 
married life she does fulfil her promise. 


The White Sapphiret 


OR a first novel this is a creditable performance. It has 
F mystery and charm and a touch of the human that make 

it first of all entertaining. It has the originality to in- 
troduce a somewhat novel mode of explaining its mystery, using 
modern science to solve an unusual problem. 

To tell the story would not be fair, since much of its in- 
terest depends upon the reader’s being innocent of knowledge 
that will make guessing easy. But this much may be said, 
that the book is wholesome and up-to-date in atmosphere and 
has a delightful love-story running through it. Mr. Hartmann 
has learned to portray real people, and his heroine is a most 
captivating creature, while his amateur detective hero has the 
grace to be something other than the conventional would-be 
sleuth. 


The Business of a Gentlemant 


HIS is a new type of socialistic novel. It furnished an 

I example of the rich landlord who is ready to make 
personal sacrifices for the good of the people who come 

under him. Sir Robert Wilton is very different from the 
conventional rich man who makes his money and spends it 
while his dependents half-starve at his door; who leaves his 
business in the hands of an unscrupulous agent, who grinds 
and drives and helps to foster discontent and hatred. Sir 
Robert would have been ashamed to have had it said that the 
people who lived on his estate were not well-fed and healthy 


*Miss - Billy—Married. By Eleanor H. Porter. The Page 
Company. 

+The White Sapphire. 

& Bros. $1.25, postpaid. 

tThe Business of a Gentleman. 


P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25, postpaid. 
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and happy. Therefore when his wife came into a property 
that involved a pottery plant, where faction strove with fac- 
tion over a strike, and where English political aspirants worked 
their hardest to keep the sentiment of the people against the 
master up to fever heat, Sir Robert was willing to leave his 
home, put his hand in his pocket, even to the extent of needing 
to sacrifice his favorite horses, in order that the people might 
be fed and warmed and helped to a different feeling. 

The book is novel in its conception and entertaining in 
its form. There is a great deal of humor pervading its pages, 
for even serious happenings such as these have their funnier 
aspect. And it adds much to the interest and the force of 
the lesson of the book to have these lighter touches. 


W ings” 
atersprings 
HERE is nothing especially unusual in the theme of 
I Mr. Benson’s story of a middle-aged College Don who 
falls in love with a beautiful and winsome girl of nine- 
teen, but the treatment is in the author’s finely conceived style, 
introspective and analytical. The story can be told in a few 
words, but one must read the book to realize its depth of 
thought, beauty of expression and spiritual significance. 
Howard Kennedy, Fellow and Classical Lecturer at Cam- 
bridge University (England), at forty begins to realize that 
something is lacking in his bachelor life. He has vague long- 
ings, for he knows not what—he is restless and dissatisfied. 


*Watersprings. By A. C. Benson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


He goes to an aged aunt for his vacation and there meets 
the sister of his favorite pupil, Jack Sandys. Maud Sandys ig 
unsatisfied with her life and eager to be doing useful things, 
but does not know how to go about it. 

The two unconsciously fall in love in spite of the disparity 
of years; it is not, however, until they have gone through much 
misery and misunderstanding that they find each other, and, 
through their mutual love, find also rest and peace. They 
have a year of wonderfully happy married life, which is only 
strengthened and deepened by the sorrow that comes to them 
in the death of the child they have both looked forward to. 

It is a charming love story, but its strongest appeal is on 
the intellectual and spiritual side—not the romantic. The 
thought brought out most forcibly is that life can only be in- 
terpreted through love, self-sacrifice, suffering and joy—that 
love is never perfect except through suffering, but that this is 
what brings love its joy. 

Mr. Benson has made a most felicitous choice of characters 
as a setting for the romance, throwing three in particular into 
high relief—a hero and heroine who are worthy of the name, 
and a wise and loving-hearted old aunt who in a way is the 
real heroine, for it is she around whom the story moves, it is 
she who brings the man and woman together, and she who 
teaches them the meaning of love and life. Though the story 
may fade from the memory, the remembrance of her mellow 
and gracious personality will long be cherished. 

Mabel Margaret Hoopes. 


RICHARDSON 





Works of General Interest 


At the World's Heart* 


O SINGLE characteristic of Mr. Rice’s poetical work 
stands out more clearly than its cosmopolitan spirit of 
sympathy with all races and creeds. Indeed, Mr. Rice 

has indicated, in a brief preface to his new volume, At the 
World’s Heart, his belief “that the poet of the future will come 
to be more conscious of his planetary, than of his merely na- 
tional, existence,” and the wide range of the poems collected 
under this title amply proves that the poet himself has arrived 
at “awareness of our human unity and identical destiny as 
earth-dwellers.” 

Some poets can sing of their own land only; others have 
been content to immortalize a little corner of the wide earth, 
and a few have been able to wing their way from clime to clime 
and feel equally at home in the present or in some epoch of the 
distant past. In the last-mentioned class Mr. Rice naturally 
finds a place. He has studied the men and women of remote 
countries to some purpose—primarily as a poet, not as an 
anthropologist. To him the “inscrutable East” is but a phrase, 
and we find, perhaps to our surprise that he knows the peasant 
of Japan and China as Burns knew his Scotch ploughman. 

The first poem in this volume furnishes the keynote. “I 
leant my ear to the world’s heart, Where all its voices meet,” 
sings the poet, and then in successive pieces, he tells us what 
he heard. He knows too well that the world cannot be de- 
scribed in a sentence; that the roar of the vast human machine 
is made up of diverse minor cries. But he means to give each 
cry its chance for expression; hence we discover a variety of 
theme and treatment such as few poets offer. The predominat- 
ing note of the poems is lyrical. In some there is a joyousness 
and freshness of feeling such as gushes spontaneously from 
the undefiled in heart. In others Mr. Rice has sought to ex- 
press the sterner forces of life, such as revenge, passion, de- 
spair and the hideousness of blood-guilt. Some of his finest 
lines were inspired by famous places, as “By the Ch’en Gate” 
and “Beauty and Stillness,” which last describes the scene of 
the ruined Greek theater at Taormina, Sicily. 

It is never quite fair to Mr. Rice to quote single lines as 
specimens of his craftsmanship, although fine lines abound in 
his poems. He is a poet of totality of effect; each piece im- 
presses the reader as a whole so thoroughly wrought in all its 
parts that dissection for the mere purpose of showing verbal 
beauty spoils, rather than enhances, the appreciation of the 
poem. Of course, lines will linger in the memory, such as that 
from “Pageants of the Sea,” “The passionate sweet parley of 
the breeze.” But take any piece in its entirety—“The Con- 
tessa to Her Judges” will serve as an example. Here in five 
stanzas, Mr. Rice gives the sum of the view of life of a splen- 
did, virile race. It is the Greek and Italist personality in 
sharp contrast with the cooler and more sluggish North that 
bursts forth in the first stanza: 


“Do not suppose that I confess 
I sinned—I who have killed him! 
For did he not go nightly there 
To her balcony and sing— 
Until she bade him up to her 
And in her arms stilled him, 
Then sent him back with lies of love 
To me—a shameless thing?” 


These poems, as a whole, do not fall below Mr. Rice’s work 
at its best. They come to us fresh-minted from the heart of 


*At the World’s Heart. By Cole Young Rice. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 


one whose goal is excellence. An affirmative poet, Mr. Rice 
looks hopefully to the future to solve what appears insoluble 
in the present. His verse is as bracing in its tonic properties 
as the sea of which he sings with such fervor and understand- 
ing. Freed, moreover, from the limitations of those who seek 
to win popular applause by the exploitation of the bizarre and 
shifting fashions of the moment, Mr. Rice can bide his time 
and so keep the quality of his work unimpaired. 
Albert S. Henry. 


Ancient Greece and Her Influence* 


ORE than a quarter of a century ago Sir Henry Sumner 
M Maine uttered as his opinion that, “except the blind 
forces of Nature, nothing moves in this world which is 
not quick in its origin.” With such a book as Mr. Cotterill’s 
Ancient Greece at hand the reader is more than ever inclined 
to be firmly of the learned jurist’s opinion. The rich “findings” 
in Crete unearthed in recent years by the spade of the archzolo- 
gist, are fully described. The information gleaned from these 
discoveries added to, and co-ordinated with that gleaned from 
Dr. Schliemann’s labors at Tiryns and Mykene has added 
vastly to our knowledge of the civilization and culture of ancient 
Greece. The researches into the language, religion and history 
of the Hellenes and Pelasgi, make it reasonably sure that their 
antiquity reaches much further back than has been generally 
supposed—indeed nearly 2000 B. C. 

The author is at his best when dealing with the philosophy 
and poetry, and the art of the ancient Greeks. There is a 
wealth of illustration which adds immensely to the value and 
beauty of the work. What other people have left to posterity 
such forms of grace and beauty as one sees depicted in the 
vases and statues of men, women and gods? or such examples 
of strength and beauty as their temples, many of them still 
standing, notwithstanding the centuries that have rolled by 
since they were built? 

So long ago as 568 B. C., the Athenian women wore long 
stiletto dress-pins. But there was a tragical ending to the fash- 
ion; for, having stabbed one who they thought coward and 
traitor, the women were obliged to give them up and wear in- 
stead, fibulae, brooches, safety-pins. In early Mykenzan art 
one sees depicted wasp-waisted women wearing flounces. So, 
even in women’s fashions, the Greeks led the way. This splen- 
did volume is equipped with map, index and one hundred and 
fifty illustrations, many of them colored. 

Mary Lloyd. 


The Renaissancet 


ET the reader unacquainted with the writings of Count 
Gobineau, carefully follow Dr. Levy’s brilliant intro- 
ductory essay before taking up this excellent translation 

of the group of dramatic scenes, collectively entitled The Ren- 
aissance. Dr. Levy is an expositor at once, acute, convincing 


and enthusiastic. His essay prepares the way for an apprecia- 
tion of Count Gobineau and a clear understanding of his point 
of view. Arthur de Gobineau lived from 1816 to 1882. He 
came of an old line of French aristocrats, and during his life- 
time traveled extensively and served France in several of 
diplomatic posts. In his early manhood he was secretary to 
de Tocqueville, whom he afterwards profoundly shocked by his 
uncompromising denunciation of democracy. Of his writings, 


*Ancient Greece. By H. B. Cotterill. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. $2.50, postpaid. 

+The Renaissance. By Arthur, Count Gobineau. English 
Edition edited by Dr. Oscar Levy. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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the volume under notice is now first translated into English 
and is representative of the author’s best period. 

Dr. Levy believes that the future will rank Gobineau with 
the great thinkers of his century,—much greater, in fact, than 
the names usually credited with having moulded the thoughts 
of that time. A Nietzschean before Nietzsche, Count Gob- 
ineau stands for the aristocratic ideal—the world under the 
dominion of the exalted, or in the ordinary term, the Super- 
man. It is inevitable, therefore, that one holding this view 


should turn to the Italian Renaissance to study his types, and 
the fierce, passionate, subtle and energetic men of that age, 


The Book-Lover 
By Ira M. Stenning 


OUTH renews itself again 
When he takes the childish books 
Out of their accustomed nooks, 
Turning over, half in pain, 
Half in pleasure, pages torn 
By the childish fingers worn. 


Love long buried wakes and pleads 
While he touches one by one, 

As in lingering benison, 
Tales of old romantic deeds, 

Passionate books that used to seem 
Once the echo of his dream. 


Far worlds open and disclose 
All their secret charmed ways 

When he reads of travel-days, 
Eager-spirited he goes 

Over countries new and old, 
Through the books his fingers hold. 


Life with fuller meaning stirs 
As to other books he turns, 

There a living message burns— 
Selfless-souled philosophers 

Mutely urge him on to win 
Conquest over self and sin. 


Not in quiet libraries 
Only shall he learn to live, 
He must suffer and forgive, 
He must comfort all that is 
Ignorant and sad, and share 
His own sunshine everywhere. 


Reaching thus the inmost soul 
In the books great minds inspired, 
May be not, upheld, untried, 
Carry to a glorious goal 
Words that stand in ageless youth 
Sign-posts on the road of Truth? 


From The Plzasares of Bookland. F. A. Stokes Company 





live again in the scenes which the imagination of Gobineau 
conjured out of the past. 

The separate parts bear the five following names: Sa- 
vonarola, Cesare Borgia, Julius II, Leo X and Michael Angelo. 
Those heroes of the great age of Italy loomed far above the 
common herd, and they knew and gloried in their power. Gob- 
ineau has rightly interpreted the lofty spirit of those master- 
minds when he puts into the mouth of the aged Michael An- 
gelo such words as these: “I have been sculptor, painter, poet, 


architect, engineer, anatomist; I have carved colossi in stone 
and chiseled statuettes in ivory; I have traced out the ramparts 
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of Florence and of Rome; I have set up bastrons, built out 
works, measured counterscarps, and not far from the building 
whose wall I covered with the revaltion of the Last Judgment, 
I have succeeded in raising to the clouds the immense cupola 
of the Prince of Apostles. In a word, if I have not achieved 
all that I wished, I have certainly done something.” 

The volume is handsomely printed and the illustrations 
interesting and well-chosen. 


Thomas Jefferson, Architect* 


N MARCH, 1787, Thomas Jefferson, Minister to France, 
I forty-three years of age and a winder wasin Nimes, which 
ancient city he had reached in his tour of France. His 
letters written thence to the Comtesse de Tesse ought to be 
read as a preparation for Dr. Lambeth’s book. In one of the 
sprightliest of them the minister told Madame la Comtesse 
that he was gazing whole hours at the Maison Quarrée with the 
look of a lover at his mistress, until the stocking weavers and 
silk spinners took him for a hypochondriac Englishman about 
to commit suicide. This passion for the Maison Quarrée he 
confessed was his second love affair since he had seen her, the 
first being with the Diana at the Chatto de Laye-Epinaye in 
Beaujolois, “a delicious morsel of sculpture.” It was not the 
first time he had been in love with a house, for in Paris he 
was violently smitten with the Hotel de Salm. At Vienna he 
confessed to a passion of another kind when he saw the fine 
proportions of the Pretorian Palace defaced by “the barbar- 
ians” who had cut out some of its beautiful fluted columns to 
make space for Gothic windows. His anger was appeased at 
Orange where he saw the sublime triumphal arch of Marius, 
but only for a moment because workmen were pulling down the 
circular wall of the Arenz to pave a road! He was in great 
good humor when he reached the Pont du Gard, “a sublime 
antique.” “I am immersed,” he told her, “in antiquity from 
morning to night. For me the city of Rome is actually existing 
in all the splendor of its empire.” 

These sentiments written with such vivacity thirty years 
before he began the creation of the University were not the 
result of a passing playfulness. They tell their own story of 
artistic enthusiasms that meant much more. 

He had no preparation of a regular, formal, technical kind 
for the building of the University of Virginia, and it is hard 
for the visitor to that institution to believe that its edifices 
were not designed by one trained in some school of architecture. 
They forget that the construction was accomplished nearly a 
hundred years ago, and that in that early day there were no 
architects in America who had received anywhere the kind of 
preparation which would make them good designers, construc- 
tors, and decorators, as we understand those things to-day. 
There were a few buildings at Philadelphia and along the sea- 
board which were notable examples in that time, of the archi- 
tect’s art, but the architect lived beyond the Atlantic. 

If no school had bestowed its gift of trained skill and its 
diploma on the father to be of the University of his State he 
was not deficient in the necessary information. The drawings 
for the guidance of his mechanics display a technique which 
cannot be matched in any surviving contemporary draughting, 
whether by amateur or professional. They were clear and 
full of the needed explicit foreshadowings of the building to be 
and were made intelligible by all necessary details and measure 
ments. A single evidence of his knowledge of detail and esti- 
mate may be given here—a paragraph from the specifications 
which accompanied the drawings of the Rotunda, an adaptation 
from the Pantheon: 


“*Thomas Jefferson as an Architect and a Designer of Land- 
scapes. By William Alexander Lambeth, M. D., and Warren 
H. Manning. Houghton Mifflin Company. $10. 
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“The thickness of the wall at top, to wit, at the spring 
of the vault of the roof is 22. in. On the top of the wall lay a 
curbed plate, in Delorm’s manner, consisting of 4 thicknesses 
of 3. in. each, 22. in wide pieces 12 ft. long, breaking joints 
every 3 ft. bolted through with bolts of iron, having a nut and 
screw at their ends. On this curbed plate the ribs of the roof 
are to rest. The ribs are to be 4 in. thicknesses of one inch 
plank in pieces 4 ft. long, breaking joints at every foot. They 
are to be 18 in. wide, which leaves 4 in. of the plate for the 
attic upright to rest on. The ribs are to be keyed together by 
cross boards at proper intervals for the ribs to head in as they 
shorten. The curb of the sky light to be made also in Delorm’s 
way but vertically.” 

It is not likely that any other architect of that time used 
the language of the guild with more clearness, force and ac- 
curacy. 

His architectural adventures did not begin with the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. While he was yet a mere youth studying 
law in the office of George Wyeth, and attending the balls given 
in the capital of Virginia, a village of wooden buildings of 
frontier type, he was planning and indeed beginning, what 
European visitors to America a few years later described as 
the most notable home in this country. The Duke of Rochefou- 
cauld-Liancourt said it “was infinitely superior to other houses 
in America in point of taste and convenience.” Monticello 
remains to this day the confessed architectural triumph of a 
dreamer scarcely beyond his youth. 

A half century and more had elapsed after his death be- 
fore any question was ever raised as to who was the architect 
of the University of Virginia. Until then many persons were 
living who knew who had designed, constructed, and decorated 
with fine taste the Rotunda and the pavilions of that institu- 
tion. Then out of a haze of ignorance that fertilized the in- 
vention of the imaginative came a saying that Dr. William 


on the sole evidence of a letter written in 
a letter which disproves insrtead of proves. 
were devoted to another matter. When that was disposed of, 
Mr. Jefferson said: “Will you set your imagination to work 
and sketch some designs for us, no matter how loosely, without 
the trouble of referring to scale or rule. * * A few sketches 
such as need not take you a moment will greatly oblige us.” 
It does not seem likely that Mr. Jefferson would have proceeded 
in this way to put an architect in charge of the building of 
his University. He was formal and stately in all his dealings 
with men, and the task and the problems were too important 
for off-hand bargaining. Moreover the letter sketched the 
group of the buildings as they are to-day, so that Dr. Thornton 
did not suggest it, and the plan itself the board of visitors had 
adopted some days before the letter was written. Dr. Lambeth 
disposes of the matter quite effectively. “There is no mention 
of Dr. Thornton’s name,” he says, “in any of the official papers 
of the University, its records, its minutes or its financial re- 
ports, yet these records mention names from all classes.” In 
them appear often the names of his carpenters and masons. 
Mr. Jefferson was forced to be his own architect, and taste 
and necessity alike took him to classical models. Many of 
these, with accurate details and measurements, were available 
in I Quattro Libri dell ’Architettura, thanks to the providence 
of Andrea Palladio. Leoni’s edition of Palladio, 1721, was 
one of the treasures in Jefferson’s library. His drawings of 
the Temple of Fortuna Virilis, the baths of Diocletian, the 
theater of Marcellus, and other “morsels of antiquity,” Jeffer- 
son appropriated for his use and adapted them with masterly 
skill to purposes never dreamed of by a Roman. The story of 
the adaptation is well told by Dr. Lambeth, and the reader is 


sure to agree to his estimate of what the aged ex-President 
accomplished : 
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“His discriminating selection of types, his genius in com- 
bination, the pleasurable exhilaration he produces in his daring 
but successful contrasts, the tranquillity secured by his har- 
mony earn for him an incontestable place among artistic archi- 
tects. 

“That he was able to take such classic models as the Tem- 
ple of Fortuna Virilis, the Temple of Cori, and the Pantheon, 
reduce them, modify them, adjust them to a new setting, adapt 
them to a new purpose and to a different time, yet preserving 
with extreme fidelity the art in their lines and proportions, will 
perpetuate his fame as an architect with the power of splendid 
critical judgment. His was not the quickly grasped and drunken 
conception of the tyro, who with a few modillions, triglyphs, and 
metopes, a supply of columns, an assortment of capitals, and a 
few hundred yards of egg and dart moulding, would undertake 
the building of an institution for all men for all time.” 

Architects have come from all parts of the world to see the 
old Statesman’s achievement in their field. Perhaps none ever 
came to scoff, and certainly none has ever done so, nor indicated 
a particular in which any other, however noble his gifts or 
fine his schooling, could have done better, if so well. The 
usual attitude is that of reverence for a great expression of 
exquisite artistic feeling. 

Dr. Lambeth’s study of the Jeffersonian edifices has ren- 
dered to the untechnical reader who would appreciate them 
something of the service Lessing performed for the same class 
in relation to the Laocoon. The reader of his appreciation of 
Jefferson as an architect will know the sage better and con- 
template with increasing respect and admiration the contribu- 
tion he made to all time and the amazing gifts he employed 
in the making. John S. Patton. 


The Vatican* 


F THE making of religious books, as of all others, there 
O seems to be no end. The present volume is an excep- 

tion to most contributions dealing with religious topics. 
Written by an authority on the subject, it aims to state simply 
and clearly the real beliefs and doctrines of the Catholic 
Church, rather than to convert the reader to a religious faith. 
It will appeal as much to the non-believer who wants to under- 
stand the Catholic religion as to the devout member who wants 
to become familiar with the organization and government of 
the Church. 

The Vatican deals with the growth of Catholicism in all 
nations. Starting with the Pope, “the Vicar of Christ on 
Earth and Grand Monarch of the Church Government,” it 
later outlines briefly and discusses clearly the methods and 
powers of the various members of the Pontifical Family. Chap- 
ters which appeal especially to the general reader are “The 
Organization of the Catholic World,” “Catholicism and Edu- 
cation,” and “What the Catholic Church Teaches.” 

In _ his direct and simple explanation of the doctrine of 
the Vatican, the Rev. Edmund Hughes de Ragnau has given 
the reader an excellent book which supplements, but in no way 
supplants, The Faith of Our Fathers, by Cardinal Gibbons. 


North and Southt 


NE must be a true lover of Nature to enjoy this book 
O which tells the author’s experiences of summers near 
Canandaigua Lake in Northern New York, and winters 
in the southern part of South Carolina in the little town of 
Milford, once full of stately Colonial homes, almost all of which 
have now disappeared. 
It is a story of the “Simple Life” one may lead in the 
quiet country inhabited more by birds than by humans, and is 


-*The Vatican. By the Rt. Rev. Edmond Canon Hugues de 
Ragnau. D. Appleton & Co. 
+North and South. 
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of rare charm and a sweet, wholesome philosophy of life. Mr. 
Kirkham is a poet at heart, though he chooses to write in prose, 
but even his prose is poetical. 

Listen to this: “I cannot explain why the mysterious 
song of the upland plover should seem to unloose for me the 
solid world from its foundation and set it afloat. It is a sky- 
song that lifts the thoughts from the dust; a song of the air, 
not quite comprehensible to mortal ears; a spirit voice, eerie 
and strange, which gives one the sensation of a message from 
another world. Curious that we so little realize that we are 
inhabitants of a star floating in the heavens; that we are 
actually living in the sky.” 

The book is good for a bruised and weary spirit—a spirit 
seeking repose—for it brings soothing and rest and peace. 





Emerson s Journals* 


LUME IX of Emerson’s Journals covers the years 
V 1856-1863. With intellectual power undiminished and in 
a period of our history profoundly interesting and 
critical, what Emerson thought and observed during these years 
repays perusal. In the midst of the vast uproar of armed 
strife, he kept his head, and his cool, searching criticism of 
men and events is in marked contrast with the frenzied writing 
and speaking of the day. The New England conscience and 
the New England view of life were much more important in 
the ’sixties than they are now; and it is patent that Emerson 
with all his breadth was essentially a New England man. His 
exaggerated opinion of the importance of Channing, Olcott and 
Thoreau crops out in many places; on the other hand, his clear 
vision beheld our national defects as they are—or were. He 
had no faith in the superstition of majority rule as the ideal 
method of settling all questions, and he had studied the psy- 
chology of the crowd too well, to be much deceived in the popu- 
lar idols of the hour. 

Early in 1862 Emerson visited Washington and his notes 
of what he saw are among the most interesting in the volume. 
Of Lincoln, Emerson says, in one place: “The President im- 
pressed me more favorably than I had hoped. A frank, sincere, 
well-meaning man, with a lawyer’s habit of mind, good clear 
statement of his fact; correct enough, not vulgar, as described. 
but with a sort of boyish cheerfulness, or that kind of sincerity 
and jolly good meaning that our class meetings on Commence- 
ment Days show, in telling our old stories over.” 

The mellow wisdom of the volume, however, reveals the 
passing years—in one place he counts a list of friends who 
have died, and diminished the world for him—among them, 
Thoreau. And yet the serenity of mind is rarely disturbed; 
we know there are volcanic fires, but they burn at a great 
depth below the surface. In many respects, Emersan was the 
clearest sighted man in America of his time, and while some of 
his speculations and opinions have become negligible, the best 
part of his philosophy, is, perhaps, better understood to-day— 
for instance, his protest against vulgarity, against Philistinism, 
against bombast—than it was by his own contemporaries. 


Greek Imperialism 


HIS book is a contribution of decided value to the study 

I of Greek history. The author is Professor of Ancient 
History in Harvard University and his volume was orig- 

inally delivered as a course of lectures, six of which read be- 
fore the Lowell Institute. What Professor Ferguson aims to 
establish is the proposition that the ancient Greek cities were 
“unicellular organisms” incapable of growth except by sub- 


*Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson. With Annotations. 
Edited by Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes. 
Volume IX. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

+Greek Imperialism. By William Scott Ferguson. 
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division. They reproduced their kind, but could not, for reg- 
sons peculiar to the ancient city-state, weld themselves into 
a strong nation. Athens and Sparta tried in vain to establish 
their rule over Greece on an imperial basis; Alexander and his 
successors struggled with the same problem, but Greek con. 
servatism opposed amalgamation, and the independent era of 
Hellas closes with the adoption of a federal system and the 
creation of quasi-territorial states. 

Professor Ferguson proceeds upon the sound principle that 
all forms of government are exposed to the development of 
imperialism which gradually changes their nature. Whether 
imperialism is a bane or a blessing is a most serious ques. 
tion in the science of politics. A great deal depends upon 
the point of view. Athens in the middle of the fifth century 
B. C. presented a spectacle so brilliant that even now we are 
aware of the radiance of its departed glory. The city of 
Athena has been the perennial theme of specialists in de 
mocracy. But, as Professor Ferguson emphatically observes: 
“There never was a people which made the principle that all 
its citizens were equal to a more live reality than the Athen- 
ians made it; and no state to my knowledge was more cunningly 
contrived to insure the government of the people than was 
theirs. Yet they became imperialists with ardor and convic- 
tion, and with this much of logical consequence, that, while they 
believed in democracy for everybody, they did not doubt that 
the Athenians had earned the right to rule both Greeks and 
barbarians by the acquisition of superior culture. Equality 
among its citizens Athens carefully distinguished from equality 
among all men.” 

The concluding chapter on the empire of the Autigonids 
is especially valuable in view of the intrinsic interest of theme 
and the fact that the period has not been much worked by 
students. The author deserves credit, also, for his lucid ac- 
count of Autigonus Gonatus, a remarkable man whose fame 
is being gradually restored by scholars. 


Naval Operations in the War of Ameri- 


can Independence* 


APTAIN MAHAN originally contributed the contents of 
» this volume to Clower’s History of the Royal Navy, a 

huge publication in seven volumes. In its present form 
Captain Mahan’s able and very interesting history of the major 
operations of the fleets during the Revolutionary War, will be 
more accessible and desirable so far as the American reader is 
concerned. The book is illustrated with portraits, maps and 
battle plans and an appended glossary of naval terms will be 
found useful to the non-professional reader. 

We often think of the Revolution as a contest fought out 
on American soil. This idea will be dispelled by the present 
book which shows how widespread the war became, and how 
lands and seas far removed from America became the scene of 
military and naval operations. It is a rule that war once 
begun, tends to spread, and despite the good offices of the most 
civilized governments, the conflict often involves nations which 
seemingly had little interest in its origin. 

The present volume, from the pen of the foremost American 
expert on naval history, bears the hall-marks of patient and 
industrious research. Captain Mahan’s facts are marshaled 
for easy comprehension and his descriptions of the principal 
naval engagements are such as only one could write who knows 
the sea and ships of war at first hand. 

Apart from the object of furnishing an accurate account of 
naval operations, it is the hope of the author, expressed in his 
own words, “to bring home incidentally to American readers 
this vast extent of the struggle to which our own Declaration 
of Independence was but the prelude; with perchance the 


*The Major Operations of the Navies in the War of Ameri- 
can Independence. By A. T. Mahan. Little, Brown & Co. 
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further needed lesson for the future, that questions the most 
remote from our own shores may involve as in unforeseen dif- 
ficulties, especially if we permit a train of communication to 
be laid by which the outside fire can leap step by step to the 
American continents.” The historian who lacks skill in in- 
terpreting the facts of history, fails most signally; and it is, 
therefore, to writers like Captain Mahan, to whom one must 
turn in order to grasp the significance of the past, and read 
the lessons to be learned for national guidance in the future. 


Albert S. Henry. 


. : ‘ 
Experiments in Government 


HIS little volume contains two lectures delivered at 
T Princeton last year by Senator Root. As the title in- 
dicates, the lectures deal with certain fundamental 
questions of government, upon which Senator Root speaks with 
the authority of a profound student of our constitutional his- 
tory. The attitude of the author is conservative, in the best 
sense of that much-abused word. His views, for the most part, 
will meet the approval of competent students of government 
who do not expect the millennium to result from the applica- 
tion of the panaceas most widely advertised at present. Be- 
lieving that even the most elemental propositions of a political 
nature must meet doubt and criticism, from time to time, and 
that the really great questions of government are not to be 
finally settled, Senator Root endeavors to show in what re- 
*Experiments in Government and the Essentials of the 
Constitution. By Elihu Root. Prineeton University Press. 
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spects the national constitution embodies the principles of 
governmental action which will be found, in the long run, best 
suited for the interests and aims of the American people. The 
‘ectures are a defense of the system of representative govern- 
ment as defined by the Constitution. Admitting that no system 
of government can be devised to automatically produce good 
and avoid evil results, the author is of the opinion that, viewed 
in the light of history, representative government is the best 
for the people of the United States. He criticises adversely 
the initiative, referendum and recall, not only as expedients of 
reform, but because these instruments are really a reversion 
to an earlier type of government, and ultimately tend to de- 
stroy the efficacy and true office of the representative system. 
The author observes that while the referendum may be used to 
advantage in a few cases where a yes and no vote would really 
be an expression of the popular preference, to extend the prin- 
ciple to multifarious and complicated statutes results in new 
difficulties not contemplated by advocates of the idea. Senator 
Root pertinently says: “The difficulty is not to determine wnat 
ought to be accomplished, but to determine how to accomplish 
it. The affairs with which statutes have to deal, as a rule, 
involve the working of a great number and variety of motives 
incident to human nature, and the working of those motives 
depends upon complicated and often obscure facts of produc- 
tion, trade, social life, with which men generally are not famil- 
iar and which require study and investigation to understand.” 

These lectures meet the requirements of the reader who 
desires a clear, concise and dependable account of the underlying 
principles of American Constitution. 


To Peter Pan 


By Margaret R. Bower 


PETER PAN entrancing! 
QO Dost set my pulses dancing 
With the gladsome, winsome rhythm 
Of thy fairy footfall light. 
With thy merry, mocking laughter 
At thy shadow, chasing after, 
Thy lilting lore of fairy folk, 
Of wood and elfin sprite! 


O Pan, in all thy gladness, 
Is there just a trace of sadness 
For the little, loving children 
Of the Mother-love bereft? 
Thou wouldst fill their hearts with smiling; 
With thy witching arts beguiling 
Little footsteps into sunshine, 
Sorrows far behind them left. 


Peter Pan, all joy attend thee, 
Everything, conspire to lend thee 
’Wildering graces without number 
Such as thou alone canst wear! 
Free as bird and blithe as singing, 
Ever onward be thy winging, 
With thy melting, magic music 
Floating sweetly on the air! 





Recent Important New York Productions 


Reviewed by Montros 


Omar and Tully Collaborate 


HEN I went to see the richly spectacular Omar, the 

W Tentmaker, I must confess I had about made up my 

mind that at least we would be given the Rubaiyat 

if not an original play. But after witnessing a performance 

of this ambitious attempt on the part of Richard Walton Tully, 

I think there is considerable credit due the playwright, even 
though Omar is a poor play. 

I was given everything I had expected beforehand ;—ample 
quotation of the quatrains, an abundance of scenery which 
went very well except the pasteboard camels stuffed on one 
side, and a romantic plot emanating from the imagination of 
the dramatist. But I was given something more: the glimmer 
of a sweet love story half choked by detail, and poetic atmos- 
phere which Tully, in his Rose of the Rancho and The Bird 
of Paradise so well maintained. 

The chief fault with Omar is one that most dramatists 
would show were they as ambitious as Tully to dramatize the 
Rubaiyat: an overzealousness to have Omar use all of the phil- 
osophy of the verses, to translate every image of FitzGerald’s 
poetry into outward visibleness. With this on one side and 
with the desire to tell something of a love story on the other, 
it is inevitable that a dramatist must seek balance by sacrificing 
something. Tully chose to sacrifice plot. The consequence is 
that the story of Omar’s romance with Shireen, a fair maiden 
chosen for the Shah’s harem, is misty. The prolog is a Per- 
sianized Romeo and Juliet of the balcony scene. Then there are 
three acts which depict Omar eighteen years later, and the bulk 
of the play deals with Omar in middle age and with his love 
for little Shireen. 

But when, as the plot unfolds, Omar again meets with his 
love of long ago, he is in the midst of cut-throats and religious 
fanatics, and he goes through hardships flaunting his _phil- 
osophy as interpreted by FitzGerald throughout the tortures 
which are inflicted upon him. His daughter, the little Shireen, 
falls in love with a Christian, but she flits here and there in 
disconnected fashion. It would have been far better had Tully 
concentrated more on Omar, and made him all through the play 
as attractive a figure as he was during the first part of Act 
One. The epilog shows Omar re-established and in the same 
garden with the Shireen of forty-five years previous. It is the 
same kind of night, and the white beard of Omar does not make 
him less a lover, according to Tully. 

Therefore, while Omar, the Tentmaker is somewhat of a 
jumble, it is a serious effort, and we do get the Rubiayat and a 
deal of pretty scenery. Guy Bates Post as the Persian poet 
plays with restraint, and the reading of his lines is done with 


1. Moses 


feeling and moderation. Having seen Otis Skinner in Kismet, 
I cannot help but feel that he was the proper Omar for Tully. 
Not that Mr. Post does not give a feeling interpretation, but 
he does not dominate the scenes as he should have done. 

Tully has this to learn, and in learning it he will overcome 
a failing detected in The Rose of the Rancho and The Bird of 
Paradise, as well as in Omar, the Tentmaker: he must not strive 
solely for atmosphere, however well he has proved his ability to 
absorb atmosphere. He must not make his philosophy misty: 
rather leave the philosophy alone than offer it half-baked. He 
must devote more time to developing a simple story logically, 
so that all the pieces will fit naturally together. 

Omar, the Tentmaker is an ambitious attempt, and while 
Tully has not given forth a powerful play, he furnishes an 
entertaining evening of color. But the literary value of the 
dialog is not as high as the verses of Tully’s collaborator. 
Probably that is largely due to the fact that between Tully 
and FitzGerald, the latter better understood the spirit and 
meaning of the Rubaiyat. 


A Welsh Play of Genuine Significance 


T IS rarely that one spends an evening of complete absorp- 

I tion at the theater, and then comes away with a feeling that 
the play is a failure. Yet it is true, however paradoxical it 
may seem, that there are some things too good to succeed. In 
view of our very average standard at the theater, such a piece 


as Change has little chance of survival. It came to New York 
from a successful run in London, and it was advertised as 
though we were going to have a second Bunty Pulls the Strings. 
People went to it on the first night with the impression that 
quaintness was to be the dominant note. 

Instead of which, what did we find? A play instinct with 
life, sharp and tense with situation, absolutely up-to-date in its 
economic preachments, and simple in its intellectual treatment. 
We were ushered right into the heart of a narrow sectarian 
Welsh household, wherein two of three sons rebel against the 
religious and social tyranny of the life around them. One of 
the sons deserts the ministry because of his doubt; the other son 
flaunts the red flag of syndicalism and stirs up discord among 
the workers of a neighboring mine; while the third son, an 
invalid, meets death in an effort to save his brother from the 
soldiers during an uprising of the men. 

And finally what is the result? The stern old father, 
reared in a different school of thought, hard of heart in his 
sanctimonious security, turns against the younger generation— 
and turns so completely that the minister son runs off and the 
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gocialist son determines to escape to Australia. In this at- 
mosphere of change, the old mother is the real sufferer; upon 
her head falls the weight of all this sorrow. For her boys are 
young and can take root in fresher soil, and the father is secure 
in his righteousness, but with her it is different. The curtain 
falls with a throb of pity in our hearts for the tragedy that 
sometimes overtakes progress. 

The play is exceptionally well written; the characters are 
excellently drawn. There is a cockney cynic, played by Mr. 
Edmond Kennedy, who is a veritable creation, while the other 
réles are assumed with a sincerity that is distinctly rare. The 
author is J. O. Francis, who in writing Change won Lord How- 
ard de Walden’s prize for the best Welsh play by a Welsh 
author. It was originally produced by the Stage Society. 

New York repudiated the piece; the newspaper criticisms 
were hazy in their appreciation, and at every performance the 
audiences were scant. But that is no reason why Philadelphia, 
Chicago and other cities should not be given a chance to wel- 
come Change. Already there is a campaign abroad to keep the 
play before the public, and now it seems there is an oppor- 
tunity for the Drama League to show its influence. I feel 
certain that there are enough socialists to welcome such a play; 
I am sure that there are a sufficient number of serious minded 
theatergoers to support such an endeavor. If there is anything 
in organized audiences, now is the time to prove it. 


Credit for Billie Burke 


W. Somerset Maugham’s The Land of Promise is quite dit- 
ferent from his other comedies. Heretofore we have expected 
from him only epigram and smartness; there has been nothing 
in his plays to touch the heart. There has been a certain 
sparkle to them and nothing more. The Land of Promise is 
lacking in sparkle, but it is far more human than we expected 
to find it! 2 

It is ‘not an exceptional play; there is nothing novel in the 
plot. Wé have had the same kind of situations before. Our 
American playwright selects such a theme whenever he wants 
to appear primitive: there is something of The Land of 
Promise in Moody’s The Great Divide; there is something of it 
in Walter’s The Wolf. Maugham handles his material sin- 
cerely. And I believe that a great part of the warmth of the 
piece is due to the acting of Miss Burke and Shelley Hull. 

Briefly the plot is this: A girl has spent ten years of her 
life as a nurse to an invalid Englishwoman. The latter dies 
and leaves the girl nothing in her will. Utterly disheartened, 
Norah determines to join her brother and his wife in Manitoba. 
But when she arrives she finds the wife common and domineer- 
ing, and her life is even more of a struggle than before. In 
the midst of such surroundings, Norah is driven to accepting as 
husband one of the hired men who shortly before has given 
forth his primitive ideas of what he expects from a wife. Rough 
as he is, Norah determines to herself that at least here is an 
escape from intolerable tyranny. The two are married and 
go to their home, a crude shack many miles from civilization. 
There the primitive man lauds it over the spirited woman, and 
through the right of the strongest seems to win victory over 
her. But in the last act, we find that Frank Taylor is a real 
man and that he has found in his woman something more than 
he demanded of a wife. She has brought him up from primi- 
tiveness. The play ends with a sweep of hopefulness. 

Through all of this Miss Burke moves with a certain ra- 
diance if not brilliancy. In the struggle of wills between the 
woman and the man she is effective and sincere and convincing. 
besides making a very pretty picture. When Norah crosses 
swords with her sister-in-law, Miss Burke is rebellious and 
womanly; she quite won the hearts of the men in the audiences 
by the skill with which she ironed shirts and handkerchiefs. 
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She was ably supported by Mr. Hull who played his réle with 
manliness, with a certain show of primitiveness, and with a 
delightful gleam of humor now and again. 


Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson 


T IS a good thing for an actor to have other interests be- 
sides the stage. Joseph Jefferson often left his easel with 

a sigh when it was time for him to go on tour in Rip Van 
Winkle; Francis Wilson would rather read and write and judge 
good pictures any day than act. And now Sir Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson tells us that he is retiring from the stage with 
strength unabated so as to return to the palette and brush. Go 
to the Garrick Club in London and you will see a canvas of the 
old actor, Samuel Phelps. He was Forbes-Robertson’s “mas- 


ter” in the early days, and the portrait was done by the pupil 
Go to the Players in New York and there is a painting of the 
Church Scene ‘n Much Ado About Nothing. 


The faces show 


Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson 


Who will be seen in repertoire at the Lyric Theater 
in Philadelphia, beginning March 22 


that it was the Henry Irving production. That is another of 
Forbes-Robertson’s canvases. Both of these paintings are 
autobiographically suggestive, for they represent incidents in 
the career of Forbes-Robertson, the actor. 

He does not retire, however, without having left some im- 
press on the English stage. Read the reminiscences of the 
Bancrofts, Henry Irving and Ellen Terry, and it will be seen 
that the early years of Forbes-Robertson were associated with 
them, in light comedy, in romantic drama, and in Shakespeare. 
Modjeska has much to say of him as a leading man. Mary 
Anderson has recollections of A Winter’s Tale, for which he 
designed the costumes. In fact, oftentimes Forbes-Robertson’s 
skill with the pencil served him in good stead. When the Ban- 
crofts were giving The Rivals, it was to Forbes-Robertson that 
they intrusted the color scheme. When his career is written 
up, it will be found how closely he was associated with John 
Hare, with Mrs. Patrick Campbell, and with Pinero. From 
1880 until 1895, serving as support for others, he was gaining 
for himself that reputation which, within the last twenty years,, 
has brought him to such distinguished position. 

There are those who can remember his Romeo, his Charleg 
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Surface, his Pelléas and his Lancelet. But after his retiie- 
ment, his reputation will largely rest upon the excellence of 
his Hamlet. Present theatergoers will be given an opportunity 
of judging his Caesar in Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra—a per- 
formance full of sp rit and color, and next to his Hamlet most 
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From A Fool There Was 
This popular Melodrama will be seen at the Walnut Street Theater. 
Philadelphia. in March 


worth while. They will see him in. Mice and Men—a dainty 
comedy which only serves to illustrate how completely an actor 
may overflow a part when it is not sufficiently worthy of his 
talents. The Light that Failed has interest chiefly because it 
embodies a piece of fiction we greatly admire. But here again 
the actor is more worthy than the part. But it is Hamlet 


From Mutt and Jeff in Panama 
Walnut Street Theater. Philadelphia, in March 


will leave the lasting impression. “Play Hamlet,’ Henry 
Irving had said to him, and Ellen Terry had echoed the words. 
Through their encouragement he appeared in the réle on Sep- 
tember 11, 1897. 

If we are to countenance that clinging to the past which 
makes certain theatergoers sigh and say that there could not 
possibly be another Hamlet like Booth’s, we can appreciate the 
value of Forbes-Robertson when those same people say that his 
Hamlet comes nearest to that of Booth. Certainly we have 
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never seen such beautiful sentiveness, such sweet gentleness of 
pathos, such dignity of suffering. His acting in the part is 
like the throbbing of spring—infinitely fine in temper, and rich 
in tone. It is a blend of courtesy in manner and through it is 
shot a strain of irony which the philosopher would naturally 
have. 

I overlook the sentimentality of Forbes-Robertson in The 
Passing of the Third Fioor Back; his acting alone covered the 
verboseness of that piece. The mention of it naturally recalls 
the source of its inspiration—The Servant in the House. Why 
was not the latter drama secured for him—the role of Manson 
seemed stamped for his talents. But it is not criticism to 
quarrel with an actor for the opportunities he has missed. 

Forbes-Robertson retires after a notable career. And he 
returns to painting. When he writes his reminiscences—which 
it is almost incumbent upon him to do—he will have many 
pleasing anecdotes to tell of his friends—of his father, an art 
critic of note and associate of John Ruskin; of his own posing 
for Rossetti, who cast him as Dante for one of his pictures; of 
his interesting acquaintance with George Meredith—and all 
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A remarkable youug actress who stars in Romance, to be seen 


at the Adelphi Theater, in Philadelphia, in March 
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those other personages who inevitably touch hands with the 
stage. His career was passed amidst an interesting period of 
drama—the period of Robertson and Tom Taylor. And since 
then he has been able to note those vast changes which have 
resulted in what the present day playwrights call the “new” 
drama. His reminiscences, full of the literature, the art and 
the drama of the Victorian period will undoubtedly emphasize 
our belief: that it is well for an actor to have other interests 
besides the stage. Montrose J. Moses. 


The Little Theater 


T THE Little Theater Mrs. Beulah E. Jay has returned 
A to the delightful one-act plays, and the offerings include 
four of the strongest of the condensed productions yet 
seen in this city. Not any one of them has been seen elsewhere. 
Perhaps the strongest of the quartette is The Eternal Mystery, 
by George T. Nathan. It is a tragic tale, thrilling in its fidel- 
ity to humanity, startling in its unfolding of the story it tells 
and convincing because of its naturalness. It’s a salutary les- 
son to the unbeliever and gives others plenty of food for 
thought. A delightful little comedy, An Open Question, by 
Laurence Cowen, tells of a pretty wife fond of gambling, a 
rather jealous husband and a good-looking young fellow, willing 
to be nice to the very willing wife. The story is daintily told 
with just enough Frenchiness to make it real. Brenda’s Elope- 
ment, third of the plays, has for its author Mr. J. O. G. Duffy, 
of the “Philadelphia Press,” and in the work, Mr. Duffy has 
put the touches that only come with years of broad experience 
with and among play people. Tricked, a leaflet with deep mark- 
ings and telling the story of a happening to a beautiful woman 
in a far-away Russian outpost, shows how kin are occurrences 
the world over. Laurence Cowen is author of this story. Also 
Miss Mary Servoss, Edward E. Horton, Jr., and Forbes Aylmer 
are among the favorites to appear in the various plays. 
Philadelphians particularly should be interested in the 
works of Mr. Duffy. As literary and dramatic critic of one 
of the big dailies, Mr. Duffy is widely known and his talents 
deeply appreciated. He is a novelist not without distinction and 
his introduction as a playwright through the offices of the 
Little Theater is in its way an event. 


“The Conspiracy ” 


HE Walnut Street Theater announces the production, 
beginning week of March 9th, of The Conspiracy, which 
will have its Philadelphia primiere at that time. While 
it has not yet been seen here, its fame as a remarkable stage 
exposition of some of the deplorable conditions existing in many 
large American cities, particularly New York, has preceded it, 
and there is little doubt but that the remarkable success the 
play has scored during its sensational six months at the Gar- 
rick Theater, New York, an extended engagement in Chicago, 
and appearances in other cities will be duplicated in Philadel- 
phia. The story told is said to be decidedly different from any 
of the “crook” or underworld plays with which the present-day 
stage abounds. It treats, in rather startling fashion, of the 
way the infamous New York gangs ensnare their victims, and 
relates the unhappy fate that befell one particular young girl, 
who fell into the clutches of the notorious “Scarlet Band.” 


Harry Baresford will play the leading male réle—the same 
part he carried in the Frohman production. Madeline Delmar, 
Nellie McHenry, Harry L. Franklin and other well-known 
players will be seen in his support, while the complete Garrick 
Theater scenic production should guarantee a most adequate 
stage dressing. 


“In Old Dublin” 


UGUSTUS PITOU, JR., has surrounded Fiske O’Hara 
z with one of the most consistently specialized companies 
ever placed in the support of an Irish star. No less 
than four of the ladies have been leading women in this type 
of plays, and some of the men have been popular Irish stars 


From In Old Dublin 


at one time or another. Like all Pitou productions, the most 
minute detail has been carefully looked after, with the result 
that there is a perfect harmony in all the features of the per- 
formance. In Old Dublin is one of the most perfect produc- 
tions that has ever left the hands of the producer. 

It will come to the Walnut Street Theater, Philadelphia, 
for two weeks, beginning Monday night, March 23rd. 





Pollyanna 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Miss Polly Harrington hears that her niece, Pollyanna Whittier, has become an orphan. 
sonal inclination, she sends for the little girl, who is eleven. 
soften the heart of a woman disappointed and sour. 


Against her per- 


Pollyanna arrives and begins her struggle to 
In other words, Pollyanna begins to play the Glad Game. 


She meets a strange man and makes friends with him, and brings home a waif, but finds little success in her 
efforts to win her aunt’s heart. She does, however, stumble upon a romance and finds it possible to teach a grouchy 
Then Pollyanna meets with an accident and the Glad Game begins in good earnest. 


man the Glad Game. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
An Accident 


T Mrs. Snow’s request, Pollyanna 

A went one day to Dr. Chilton’s of- 

fice to get the name of a medicine 

which Mrs. Snow had forgotten. As it 

chanced, Pollyanna had never before seen 
the inside of Dr. Chilton’s office. 

“T’ve never been to your home before! 
This is your home, isn’t it?” she said, 
looking interestedly about her. 

The doctor smiled a little sadly. 

“Yes—such as ’tis,” he answered, as 
he wrote something on the pad of paper 
in his hand; “but it’s a pretty poor 
apology for a home, Pollyanna. They’re 
just rooms, that’s all—not a home.” 

Pollyanna nodded her head wisely. Her 
eyes glowed with sympathetic under- 
standing. 

“I know. It takes a woman’s hand and 
heart, or a child’s presence to make a 
home,” she said. 

“Eh?” The 
abruptly. 

“Mr. Pendleton told me,’ nodded 
Pollyanna, again; “about the woman’s 
hand and heart, or the child’s presence, 
you know. Why don’t you get a woman’s 
hand and heart, Dr. Chilton? Or maybe 
you’d take Jimmy Bean—if Mr. Pendle- 
ton doesn’t want him.” 

Dr. Chilton laughed a little constrain- 
edly. 

“So Mr. Pendleton says it takes a 
woman’s hand and heart to make a home, 
does he?” he asked evasively. 

“Yes. He says his is just a house, 
too. Why don’t you, Dr. Chilton?” 

“Why don’t I—what?” The doctor 
had turned back to his desk. 

“Get a woman’s hand and heart. Oh 
—and I forgot.” Pollyanna’s face show- 
ed suddenly a painful color. “I suppose 
I ought to tell you. It wasn’t Aunt Polly 
that Mr. Pendleton loved long ago; and 
so we—we aren’t going there to live. 
You see, I told you it was—but I made 
a mistake. I hope you didn’t tell any 
one,” she finished anxiously. 

“No—I didn’t tell any one, Pollyanna,” 
replied the doctor, a little queerly. 

“Oh, that’s all right, then,” sighed 


doctor wheeled about 


Pollyanna in relief. “You see you’re the 
only one I told, and I thought Mr. Pen- 
dleton looked sort of funny when I said 
I’d told you.” 

“Did he?” The doctor’s lips twitched. 

“Yes. And of course he wouldn’t want 
many people to know it—when ’twasn’t 
true. But why don’t you get a woman’s 
hand and heart, Dr. Chilton?” 

There was a moment’s silence; then 
very gravely the doctor said: 

“They’re not always to be had—for the 
asking, little girl.” 

Pollyanna frowned thoughtfully. 

“But I should think you could get ’em,” 
she argued. The flattering emphasis was 
unmistakable. 

“Thank you,” laughed the doctor, with 
uplifted eyebrows. Then, gravely again: 
“I’m afraid some of your older sisters 
would not be quite so—confident. At 
least, they—they haven’t shown them- 
selves to be so—obliging,” he observed. 

Pollyanna frowned again. Then her 
eyes widened in surprise. 

“Why, Dr. Chilton, you don’t mean— 
you didn’t try to get somebody’s hand 
and heart once, like Mr. Pendleton, and 
—and couldn’t, did you?” 

The doctor got to his feet a 
abruptly. 

“There, there, Pollyanna, never mind 
about that now. Don’t let other people’s 
troubles worry your little head. Suppose 
you run back now to Mrs. Snow. I’ve 
written down the name of the medicine, 
and the directions how she is to take it. 
Was there anything else?” 

Pollyanna shook her head. 

“No, sir; thank you, sir,” she mur- 
mured soberly, as she turned toward the 
door. From the little hallway she called 
back, her face suddenly alight: “Any- 
how, I’m glad ’twasn’t my mother’s hand 
and heart that you wanted and couldn’t 
get, Dr. Chilton. Good-bye!” 

It was on the last day of October that 
the accident occurred. Pollyanna, hur- 
rying home from school, crossed the road 
at an apparently safe distance in front of 
a swiftly approaching motor car. 

Just what happened, no one could seem 
to tell afterward. Neither was there any 
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one found who could tell why it happened 
or who was to blame that it did happen. 
Pollyanna, however, at five o’clock, was 
borne, limp and unconscious, into the lit- 
tle room that was so dear to her. There, 
by a white-faced Aunt Polly and a weep- 
ing Nancy she was undressed tenderly 
and put to bed, while from the village, 
hastily summoned by telephone, Dr. War- 
ren was hurrying as fast as another 
motor car could bring him. 

“And ye didn’t need ter more’n look 
at her aunt’s face,” Nancy was sobbing 
to Old Tom in the garden, after the doc- 
tor had arrived and was closeted in the 
hushed room; “ye didn’t need ter more’n 
look at her aunt’s face ter see that 
*twa’n’t no duty that was eatin’ her. Yer 
hands don’t shake, and yer eyes don’t 
look as if ye was tryin’ ter hold back 
the Angel o’ Death himself, when you’re 
jest doin’ yer duty, Mr. Tom—they don’t, 
they don’t!” 

“Is she hurt—bad?” 
voice shook. 

“There ain’t no tellin’” sobbed Nancy. 
“She lay back that white an’ still she 
might easy be dead; but Miss Polly said 
she wa’n’t dead—an’ Miss Polly had 
oughter know, if any one would—she 
kept up such a listenin’ an’ a feelin’ for 
her heart-beats an’ her breath!” 

“Couldn’t ye tell anythin’ what it done 
to her?—that—that—” Old Tom’s face 
worked convulsively. 

Nancy’s lips relaxed a little. 

“I wish ye would call it somethin’, Mr. 
Tom—an’ somethin’ good an’ strong, too. 
Drat it! Ter think of its runnin’ down 
our little girl! I always hated the evil- 
smellin’ things, anyhow—I did, I did!” 

“But where is she hurt?” 

“I don’t know, I don’t know,” moaned 
Nancy. “There’s a little cut on her bless- 
ed head, but ’tain’t bad—that ain’t—Miss 
Polly says. She says she’s afraid it’s 
infernally she’s hurt.” . 

A faint flicker came into Old Tom’s 
eyes. 

“I guess you mean internally, Nancy,” 
he said dryly. “She’s hurt infernally, all 
right—plague take that autymobile!— 


The old man’s 





but I don’t guess Miss Polly’d be usin’ 
that word, all the same.” 

“Eh? Well, I don’t know, I don’t 
know,” moaned Nancy, with a shake of 
her head as she turned away. “Seems as 
if I jest couldn’t stand it till that doctor 
gits out o’ there. I wish I had a washin’ 
ter do—the biggest washin’ I ever see, I 
do, I do!” she wailed, wringing her hands 
helplessly. 

Even after the doctor was gone, how- 
ever, there seemed to be little that Nancy 
could tell Mr. Tom. There appeared to 
be no bones broken, and the cut was of 
slight consequence; but the doctor had 
looked very grave, had shaken his head 
slowly, and had said that time alone 
could tell. After he had gone, Miss Polly 
had shown a face even whiter and more 
drawn looking than before. The patient 
had not fully recovered consciousness, 
but at present she seemed to be resting 
as comfortably as could be expected. A 
trained nurse had been sent for, and 
would come that night. That was all. 
And Nancy turned sobbingly, and went 
back to her kitchen. 

It was sometime during the next fore- 
noon that Pollyanna opened conscious 
eyes and realized where she was. 

“Why, Aunt Polly, what’s the matter? 
Isn’t it daytime? Why don’t I get up?” 
she cried. “Why, Aunt Polly, I can’t 


get up,” she moaned, falling back on the 
pillow, after an ineffectual attempt to 
lift herself. 

“No, dear, I wouldn’t try—just yet,” 


soothed her aunt quickly, 
quietly. 

“But what is the matter? 
I get up?” 

Miss Polly’s eyes asked an agonized 
question of the white-capped young 
woman standing in the window, out of 
the range of Pollyanna’s eyes. 

The young woman nodded. 

“Tell her,” the lips said. 

Miss Polly cleared her throat, and tried 
to swallow the lump that would scarcely 
let her speak. 

“You were hurt, dear, by the auto- 
mobile last night. But never mind that 
now. Auntie wants you to rest and go 
to sleep again.” 

“Hurt? Oh, yes; I—I ran.” Polly- 
anna’s eyes were dazed. She lifted her 
hand to her forehead. “Why, it’s—done 
up, and it—hurts!” 

“Yes, dear; but never mind. Just— 
just rest.” 

“But, Aunt Polly, I feel so funny, and 
so bad! My legs feel so—so queer— 
only they don’t feel—at all!” 

With an imploring look into the nurse’s 
face, Miss Polly struggled to her feet, 
and turned away. The nurse came for- 
ward quickly. 

“Suppose you let me talk to you now,” 
she began cheerily. “I’m sure I think it’s 
high time we were getting acquainted, 


but very 
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and I’m going to introduce myself. I 
am Miss Hunt, and I’ve come to help 
your aunt take care of you. And the 
very first thing I’m going to do is to ask 
you to swallow these little white pills 
for me.” 

Pollyanna’s eyes grew a bit wild. 

“But I don’t want to be taken care of 
—that is, not for long! I want to get 
up. You know I go to school. Can’t I 
go to school to-morrow?” 

From the window where Aunt Polly 
stood now there came a half-stifled cry. 

“To-morrow?” smiled the nurse, bright- 
ly. “Well, I may not let you out quite so 
soon as that, Miss Pollyanna. But just 
swallow these little pills for me, please, 
and we’ll see what they'll do.” 

“All right,” agreed Pollyanna, some- 
what doubtfully; “but I must go to school 
day after to-morrow—there are examina- 
tions then, you know.” 

She spoke again, a minute later. She 
spoke of school, and of the automobile, 
and of how her head ached; but very soon 
her voice trailed into silence under the 
blessed influence of the little white pills 
she had swallowed. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
John Pendleton 


POLLYANNA did not go to school “to- 
morrow,” nor the “day after to-morrow.” 
Pollyanna, however did not realize this, 
except momentarily when a brief period 
of full consciousness sent insistent ques- 
tions to her lips. Pollyanna did not real- 
ize anything, in fact, very clearly until a 
week had passed; then the fever sub- 
sided, the pain lessened somewhat, and 
her mind awoke to full consciousness. 
She had then to be told all over again 
what had occurred. 

“And so it’s hurt that I am, and not 
sick,” she sighed at last. “Well, I’m glad 
of that.” 

“G-glad, Pollyanna?” asked her aunt, 
who was sitting by the bed. 

“Yes. I’d so much rather have broken 
legs like Mr. Pendleton’s than life-long- 
invalids like Mrs. Snow, you know. 
Broken legs get well, and life-long-in- 
valids don’t.” 

Miss Polly—who had said nothing 
whatever about broken legs—got sud- 
denly to her feet and walked to the lit- 
tle dressing table across the room. She 
was picking up one object after another 
now, and putting each down, in an aim- 
less fashion quite unlike her usual de- 
cisiveness. Her face was not aimless- 
looking at all, however; it was white 
and drawn. 

On the bed Pollyanna lay blinking at 
the dancing band of colors on the ceil- 
ing, which came from one of the prisms 
in the window. 

“I’m glad it isn’t smallpox that ails 


me, too,’ she murmured contentedly. 
“That would be worse than freckles. And 
I’m glad ’tisn’t whooping cough—l’ve 
had that, and it’s horrid—and I’m glad 
’tisn’t appendicitis nor measles, ’cause 
they’re catching—measles are, I mean— 
and they won’t let you stay here.” 

“You seem to—to be glad for a good 
many things, my dear,” faltered Aunt 
Polly, putting her hand to her throat 
as if her collar bound. 

Pollyanna laughed softly. 

“I am. I’ve been thinking of ’em— 
lots of ’em—all the time I’ve been look- 
ing up at that rainbow. I love rainbows. 
I’m so glad Mr. Pendleton gave me those 
prisms! I’m glad of some things I 
haven’t said yet. I don’t know but I’m 
’most glad I was hurt.” 

“Pollyanna!” 

Pollyanna laughed softly again. She 
turned luminous eyes on her aunt. “Well, 
you see, since I have been hurt, you’ve 
called me ‘dear’ lots of times—and you 
didn’t before. I love to be called ‘dear’ 
—by folks that belong to you, I mean. 
Some of the Ladies’ Aiders did call me 
that; and of course that was pretty nice, 
but not so nice as if they had belonged 
to me, like you do. Oh, Aunt Polly, 
I’m so glad you belong to me!” 

Aunt Polly did not answer. Her hand 
was at her throat again. Her eyes were 
full of tears. She had turned away and 
was hurrying from the room through the 
door by which the nurse had just en- 
tered. 

It was that afternoon that Nancy ran 
out to Old Tom, who was cleaning har- 
nesses in the barn. Her eyes were wild. 

“Mr. Tom, Mr. Tom, guess what’s hap- 
pened,” she panted. “You couldn’t guess 
in a thousand years—you couldn’t, you 
couldn’t!” 

“Then I cal’late I won’t try,” retorted 
the man, grimly, “specially as I hain’t 
got more’n ten ter live, anyhow, prob- 
ably. You’d better tell me first off, 
Nancy.” 

“Well, listen, then. Who do you s’pose 
is in the parlor now with the mistress? 
Who, I say?” 

Old Tom shook his head. 

“There’s no tellin’,” he declared. 

“Yes, there is. I’m tellin’. 
John Pendleton!” 

“Sho, now! You’re jokin’, girl.” 

“Not much I am—an’ me a-lettin’ him 
in myself—crutches an’ all! An’ the 
team he come in a-waitin’ this minute at 
the door for him, jest as if he wa’n’t the 
cranky old crosspatch he is, what never 
talks ter no one! Jest think, Mr. Tom— 
him a-callin’ on her!” 

“Well, why not?” demanded the old 
man, a little aggress. vely. 

Nancy gave him a scornful glance. 

“As if you didn’t know better’n me!” 
she derided. 


It’s— 
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“Eh?” 

“Qh, you needn’t be so innercent,” she 
retorted with mock indignation; “—you 
what led me wildgoose chasin’ in the first 
place!” 

“What do ye mean?” 

Nancy glanced through the open barn 
door toward the house, and came a step 
nearer to the old man. 

“Listen! ’Twas you that was tellin’ 
me Miss Polly had a lover in the first 
place, wa’n’t it? Well, one day I think 
I finds two and two, and I puts ’em 
tergether an’ makes four. But it turns 
out ter be five—an’ no four at all, at all!” 

With a gesture of indifference Old 
Tom turned and fell to work. 

“If you’re goin’ ter talk ter me, you’ve 
got ter talk plain horse sense,” he de- 
clared testily. “I never was no hand for 
figgers.” 

Nancy laughed. 

“Well, it’s this,” she explained. “I 
heard somethin’ that made me think him 
an’ Miss Polly was lovers.” 

“Mr. Pendleton!” Old Tom straight- 
ened up. 

“Yes. Oh, I know now; he wasn’t. It 
was that blessed child’s mother he was 
in love with, and that’s why he wanted 
—but never mind that part,’ she added 
hastily, remembering just in time her 
promise to Pollyanna not to tell that Mr. 
Pendleton had wished her to come and 
live with him. “Well, I’ve been askin’ 
folks about him some, since, and I’ve 
found out that him an’ Miss Polly hain’t 
been friends for years, an’ that she’s 
been hatin’ him like pizen owin’ ter the 
silly gossip that coupled their names 
tergether when she was eighteen or 
twenty.” 

“Yes, I remember,” nodded Old Tom. 
“It was three or four years after Miss 
Jennie give him the mitten and went off 
with the other chap. Miss Polly knew 
about it, of course, and was sorry for 
him. So she tried ter be nice to him. 
Maybe she overdid it a little—she hated 
that minister chap so who had took off 
her sister. At any rate, somebody begun 
ter make trouble. They said she was 
runnin’ after him.” 

“Runnin’ after any man—her!” inter- 
jected Nancy. 

“I know it; but they did,’ declared 
Old Tom, “and of course no gal of any 
spunk’ll stand that. Then about that 
time come her own lover an’ the trouble 
with him. After that she shut up like 
an oyster an’ wouldn’t have nothin’ ter 
do with nobody fur a spell. Her heart 
jest seemed to turn bitter at the core.” 

“Yes, I know. I’ve heard about that 
now,” rejoined Nancy; “an’ that’s why 
you could ’a’ knocked me down with a 
feather. when I see him at the door— 
him, what she hain’t spoke to for years! 
But I let him in an’ went an’ told her.” 
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“What did she say?” 
his breath suspended. 

“Nothin’—at first. She was so still 
I thought she hadn’t heard; and I was 
jest goin’ ter say it over when she speaks 
up quiet like: ‘Tell Mr. Pendleton I 
will be down at once.’ An’ I come an’ 
told him. Then I come out here an’ told 
you,” finished Nancy, casting another 
backward glance toward the house. 

“Humph!” grunted Old Tom; and fell 
to work again. 

In the ceremonious “parlor” of the 
Harrington homestead, Mr. John Pendle- 
ton did not have to wait long before a 
swift step warned him of Miss Polly’s 
coming. As he attempted to rise, she 
made a gesture of remonstrance. She 
did not offer her hand, however, and her 
face was coldly reserved. 

“T called to ask for—Pollyanna,” he 
began at once, a little brusquely. 

“Thank you. She is about the same,” 
said Miss Polly. 

“And that is—won’t you tell me how 
she is?” His voice was not quite steady 
this time. 

A quick spasm of pain crossed the 
woman’s face. 

“TI can’t. I wish I could!” 

“You mean—you don’t know?” 

Te. 

“But—the doctor?” 

“Dr. Warren himself seems—at sea. 
He is in correspondence now with a New 
York specialist. They have arranged 
for a consultation—at once.” 

“But—but what were her injuries that 
you do know?” 

“A slight cut on the head, one or two 
bruises, and—and an injury to the spine 
which has seemed to cause—paralysis 
from the hips down.” 

A low cry came from the man. There 
was a brief silence; then, huskily, he 
asked: 

“And Pollyanna—how does she—take 
it?” 

“She doesn’t understand—at all—how 
things really are. And I can’t tell her.” 
“But she must know—something!” 

Miss Polly lifted her hand to the col- 
lar at her throat in the gesture that had 
become so common to her of late. 

“Oh, yes. She knows she can’t—move; 
but she thinks her legs are—broken. 
She says she’s glad it’s broken legs like 
yours rather than ‘life-long-invalids’ like 
Mrs. Snow’s; because broken legs get 
well, and the other—doesn’t. She talks 
like that all the time, until it—it seems 
as if I should—die!” 

Through the blur of tears in his own 
eyes, the man saw the drawn face op- 
posite, twisted with emotion. Involun- 
tarily his thoughts went back to what 
Pollyanna had said when he had made 
his final plea for her presence: “Oh, I 
couldn’t leave Aunt Polly—now!” 


Old Tom held 


It was this thought that made him ask 
very gently, as soon as he could control 
his voice: 

“I wonder if you know, Miss Harring- 
ton, how hard I tried to get Pollyanna 
to come and live with me.” 

“With you!/—Pollyanna!” 

The man winced a little at the tone of 
her voice; but his own voice was still 
impersonally cool when he spoke again. 

“Yes. I wanted to adopt her—legally, 
you understand; making her my heir, of 
course.” 

The woman in the opposite chair re- 
laxed a little. It came to her, suddenly, 
what a brilliant future it would have 
meant for Pollyanna—this adoption; and 
she wondered if Pollyanna were old 
enough—and mercenary enough—to be 
tempted by this man’s money and posi- 
tion. 

“IT am very fond of Pollyanna,” the 
man was continuing. “I am fond of her 
both for her own sake, and for—her 
mother’s. I stood ready to give Polly- 
anna the love that had been twenty-five 
years in storage.” 

“Love.” Miss Polly remembered sud- 
denly why she had taken this child in the 
first place—and with the recollection 
came the remembrance of Pollyanna’s 
own words uttered that very morning: 
“I love to be called ‘dear’ by folks that 
belong to you!” And it was this love- 
hungry little girl that had been offered 
the stored-up affection of twenty-five 
years:—and she was old enough to be 
tempted by love! With a sinking heart 
the dreariness of her own future now— 
Miss Polly realized that. With a sinking 
heart, too, she realized something else: 
without Pollyanna. . 

“Well?” she said. And the man, rec- 
ognizing the self-control that vibrated 
through the harshness of the tone, smiled 
sadly. 

“She would not come,” he answered. 

“Why?” 

“She would not leave you. 
you had been so good to her. She wanted 
to stay with you—and she said she 
thought you wanted her to stay,” he fin- 
nished, as pulled himself to his feet. 

He did not look toward Miss Polly. He 
turned his face resolutely toward the 
door. But instantly he heard a swift 
step at his side, and found a shaking 
hand thrust toward him. 

“When the specialist comes, and I 
know anything—definite about Pollyanna, 
I will let you hear from me,” said a 
trembling voice. “Good-by—and thank 
you for coming. Pollyanna will be— 
pleased.” 


She said 


CHAPTER XXV 
A Waiting Game 


ON the day after John Pendleton’s call 
at the Harrington homestead, Miss Polly 





set herself to the task of preparing Polly- 
anna for the visit of the specialist. 

“Pollyanna, my dear,” she began gent- 
ly, “we have decided that we want an- 
other doctor besides Dr. Warren to see 
you. Another one might tell us some- 
thing new to do—to help you get well 
faster, you know.” 

A joyous light came to Pollyanna’s 
face. 

“Dr. Chilton! Oh, Aunt Polly, I’d so 
love to have Dr. Chilton! I’ve wanted 
him all the time, but I was afraid you 
didn’t, on account of his seeing you in 
the sun parlor that day, you know; so 
I didn’t like to say anything. But I’m 
so glad you do want him!” 

Aunt Polly’s face had turned white, 
then red, then back to white again. But 
when she answered, she showed very 
plainly that she was trying to speak 
lightly and cheerfully. 

“Oh, no, dear! It wasn’t Dr. Chilton 
at all that I meant. It is a new doctor 
—a very famous doctor from New York, 
who—who knows a great deal about— 
about hurts like yours.” 

Pollyanna’s face fell. 

“T don’t believe he knows half so much 
as Dr. Chilton.” 

“Oh, yes, he does, I’m sure, dear.” 

“But it was Dr. Chilton who doctored 
Mr. Pendleton’s broken leg, Aunt Polly. 
If—if you don’t mind very much, I would 
like to have Dr. Chilton—truly I would!” 

A distressed color suffused Miss Polly’s 
face. For a moment she did not speak 
at all; then she said gently—though yet 
with a touch of her old stern decisive- 
ness: 

“But I do mind, Pollyanna. I mind 
very much. I would do anything—almost 
anything for you, my dear; but I—for 
reasons,which I do not care to speak of 
now, I don’t wish Dr. Chilton called in on 
—on this case. And believe me, he can 
not know so much about—about your 
trouble, as this great doctor does, who 
will come from New York to-morrow.” 

Pollyanna still looked unconvinced. 

“But, Aunt Polly, if you loved Dr. Chil- 
ton—” 

“What, Pollyanna?” Aunt Polly’s voice 
was very sharp now. Her cheeks were 
very red, too. 

“T say, if you loved Dr. Chilton, and 
didn’t love the other one,” sighed Polly- 
anna, “seems to me that would make 
some difference in the good he would do; 
and I love Dr. Chilton.” 

The nurse entered the room at that 
moment, and Aunt Polly rose to her feet 
abruptly, a look of relief on her face. 

“T am very sorry, Pollyanna,” she said, 
a little stiffly; “but I’m afraid you’ll have 
to let me be the judge, this time. Be- 
sides, it’s already arranged. The New 
York doctor is coming to-morrow.” 


As it happened. however, the New 
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York doctor did not come “to-morrow.” 
At the last moment a telegram told of 
an unavoidable delay owing to the sudden 
illness of the specialist himself. This 
led Pollyanna into a renewed pleading 
for the substitution of Dr. Chilton— 
“which would be so easy now, you know.” 

But as before, Aunt Polly shook her 
head and said “no, dear,” very decisively, 
yet with a still more anxious assurance 
that she would do anything—anything 
but that—to please her dear Pollyanna. 

As the days of waiting passed, one by 
one, it did indeed, seem that Aunt Polly 
was doing everything (but that) that she 
could do to please her niece. 

“TI wouldn’t ’a’ believed it—you couldn’t 
’a’ made me believe it,” Nancy said to 
Old Tom one morning. “There don’t 
seem ter be a minute in the day that Miss 
Polly ain’t jest hangin’ ’round waitin’ ter 
do somethin’ for that blessed lamb, if 
’tain’t more than ter let in the cat—an’ 
her what wouldn’t let Fluff nor Buff up- 
stairs for love nor money a week ago; 
an’ now she lets ’em tumble all over the 
bed jest ’cause it pleases Miss Pollyanna! 

“An’ when she ain’t doin’ nothin’ else, 
she’s movin’ them little glass danglers 
’round ter diff’rent winders in the room 
so the sun’ll make the ‘rainbows dance,’ 
as that blessed child calls it. She’s sent 
Timothy down ter Cobb’s greenhouse 
three times for fresh flowers—an’ that 
besides all the posies fetched in ter her, 
too. An’ the other day, if I didn’t find 
her sittin’ ’fore the bed with the nurse 
actually doin’ her hair, an’ Miss Polly- 
anna lookin’ on an’ bossin’ from the bed, 
her eyes all shinin’ an’ happy. An’ I 
declare ter goodness, if Miss Polly hain’t 
wore her hair like that every day now— 
jest ter please that blessed child!” 

Old Tom chuckled. 

“Well, it strikes me Miss Polly her- 
self ain’t lookin’ none the worse—for 
wearin’ them ’ere curls ’round her fore- 
head,” he observed dryly. 

“*Course she ain’t,” retorted Nancy, 
indignantly. “She looks like folks, now. 
She’s actually almost—” 

“Keerful, now, Nancy!” interrupted the 
old man, with a slow grin. “You know 
what you said when I told ye she was 
handsome once.” 

Nancy shrugged her shoulders. 

“Oh, she ain’t handsome, of course; but 
I will own up she don’t look like the same 
woman, what with the ribbons an’ lace 
jiggers Miss Pollyanna makes her wear 
’round her neck.” 

“T told ye so,” nodded the man. “I 
told ye she wa’n’t—old.” 

Nancy laughed. 

“Well, I’ll own up she hain’t got quite 
so good an imitation of it—as she did 
have, fore Miss Pollyanna come. Say, 
Mr. Tom, who was her lover? I hain’t 
found that out, yet! I hain’t, I hain’t!” 
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“Hain’t ye?” asked the old man, with 
an odd look on his face. “Well, I guess 
ye won’t then—from me.” 

“Oh, Mr. Tom, come on, now,” wheedled 
the girl. “Ye see, there ain’t many folks 
here that I can ask.” 

“Maybe not. But there’s one, anyhow, 
that ain’t answerin’,” grinned Old Tom. 
Then, abruptly, the light died from his 
eyes. “How is she, ter-day—the little 
gal?” 

Nancy shook her head. Her face, too, 
had sobered. 

“Just the same, Mr. Tom. There ain’t 
no special diff’rence, as I can see—or 
anybody, I guess. She jest lays there an’ 
sleeps an’ talks some, an’ tries ter smile 
an’ be ‘glad’ ’cause the sun sets or the 
moon rises, or some other such thing, 
till it’s enough ter make yer heart break 
with achin’.” 

“I know; it’s the ‘game’—bless her 
sweet heart!” nodded Old Tom, blinking 
a little. 

“She told you, then, too, about that 
’ere—game?” 

“Oh, yes. She told me long ago.” The 
old man hesitated, then went on, his lips 
twitching a little. “I was growlin’ one 
day ’cause I was so bent up and crooked; 
an’ what do ye s’pose the little thing 
said?” 

“IT couldn’t guess. I wouldn’t think 
she could find anythin’ about that ter be 
glad about!” 

“She did. She said I could be glad, 
anyhow, that I didn’t have ter stoop so 
far ter do my weedin’—’cause I was al- 
ready bent part way over.” 

Nancy gave a wistful laugh. 

“Well, I ain’t surprised, after all. You 
might know she’d find somethin’. We've 
been playin’ it—that game—-since almost 
the first, cause there wa’n’t no one else 
she could play it with—though she did 
speak of—her aunt.” 

“Miss Polly!” 

Nancy chuckled. 

“T guess you hain’t got such an awful 
diff’rent opinion o’ the mistress than I 
have,” she bridled. 

Old Tom stiffened. 

“I was only thinkin’ ’twould be—some 
of a surprise—to her,” he explained with 
dignity. 

“Well, yes, I guess 
then,” retorted Nancy. “I ain’t sayin’ 
what ’twould be now. I’d believe any- 
thin’ o’ the mistress now—even that she’d 
take ter playin’ it herself!” 

“But hain’t the little gal told her— 
ever? She’s told ev’ry one else, I guess. 
I’m hearin’ of it ev’rywhere, now, since 
she was hurted,” said Tom. 

“Well, she didn’t tell Miss Polly,” re- 
joined Nancy. “Miss Pollyanna told me 
long ago that she couldn’t tell her, ’cause 
her aunt didn’t like ter have her talk 
about her father; an’ ’twas her father’s 


’twould me— 





game, an’ she’d have ter talk about him 
if she did tell it. So she never told her.” 

“Oh, I see, I see.” The old man nod- 
ded his head slowly. “They was always 
bitter against the minister chap—all of 
’em, ‘cause he took Miss Jennie away 
from ’em. An’ Miss Polly—young as she 
was—couldn’t never forgive him; she was 
that fond of Miss Jennie—in them days. 
I see, I see. ’Twas a bad mess,” he sigh- 
ed, as he turned away. 

“Yes, ’twas—all ’round, all ’round,” 
sighed Nancy in her turn, as she went 
back to her kitchen. 

For no one were those days of waiting 
easy. The nurse tried to look cheerful, 
but her eyes were troubled. The doctor 
was openly nervous and impatient. Miss 
Polly said little; but even the softening 
waves of hair about her face, and the 
becoming laces at her throat, could not 
hide the fact that she was growing thin 
and pale. As to Pollyanna—Pollyanna 
petted the dog, smoothed the cat’s sleek 
head, admired the flowers and ate the 
fruits and: jellies that were sent in to 
her; and returned innumerable cheery 
answers to the many messages of love 
and inquiry that were brought to her 
bedside. But she, too, grew pale and 
thin; and the nervous activity of the 
poor little hands and arms only empha- 
sized the pitiful motionlessness of the 


once active little feet and legs now lying 
so woefully quiet under the blankets. 
As to the game—Pollyanna told Nancy 
these days how glad she was going to be 
when she could go to school again, go to 
see Mrs. Snow, go to call on Mr. Pendle- 
ton, and go to ride with Dr. Chilton; nor 


did she seem to realize that all this 
“gladness” was in the future, not the 
present... Nancy, however, did realize it 
—and cry about it, when she was alone 


CHAPTER XXVI 
A Door Ajar 


JUST a week from the time Dr. Mead, 
the specialist, was first expected, he came. 
He was a tall, broad-shouldered man 
with kind gray eyes, and a cheerful 
smile. Pollyanna liked him at once, and 
told him so. 

“You look quite a lot like my doctor, 
you see,” she added engagingly. 

“Your doctor?” Dr. Mead glanced in 
evident surprise at Dr. Warren, talking 
with the nurse a few feet away. Dr. 
Warren was a small, brown-eyed man 
with a pointed brown beard. 

“Oh, that isn’t my doctor,” 
Pollyanna, divining his thought. 
Warren is Aunt Polly’s doctor. 
tor is Dr. Chilton.” 

“Oh-h!” said Dr. Mead, a little oddly, 
his eyes resting on Miss Polly, who, with 
a vivid blush, had turned hastily away. 

“Yes.” Pollyanna hesitated, then con- 
tinued with her usual truthfulness. “You 


smiled 
“Dr. 
My doc- 
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see, ] wanted Dr. Chilton all the time, but 
Aunt Polly wanted you. She said you 
knew more than Dr. Chilton, anyway 
about—about broken legs like mine. And 
of course if you do, I can be glad for 
that. Do you?” 

A swift something crossed the doctor’s 
face that Pollyanna could not quite trans- 
late. 

“Only time can tell that, little girl,” 
he said gently; then he turned a grave 
face toward Dr. Warren, who had just 
come to the bedside. 

Every one said afterwards that it was 
the cat that did it. Certainly, if Fluffy 
had not poked an insistent paw and nose 
against Pollyanna’s unlatched door, the 
door would not have swung noiselessly 
open on its hinges until it stood perhaps 
a foot ajar; and if the door had not been 
open, Pollyanna would not have heard 
her aunt’s words. 

In the hall the two doctors, the nurse, 
and Miss Polly stood talking. In Polly- 
anna’s room Fluffy had just jumped to 
the bed with a little purring “meow” of 
joy when through the open door sounded 
clearly and sharply Aunt Polly’s agon- 
ized exclamation. 

“Not that! Doctor, not that! You 
don’t mean—the child—will never walk 
again!” 

It was all confusion then. First, from 
the bedroom came Pollyanna’s terrified 
“Aunt Polly—Aunt Polly!” Then Miss 
Polly, seeing the open door and realizing 
that her words had been heard, gave a 
low little moan and—for the first time 
in her life—fainted dead away. 

The nurse, with a choking “She 
heard!” stumbled toward the open door. 
The two doctors stayed with Miss Polly. 
Dr. Mead had to stay—he had caught 
Miss Polly as she fell. Dr. Warren 
stood by, helplessly. It was not until 
Pollyanna cried out again sharply and 
the nurse closed the door, that the two 
men, with a despairing glance into each 
other’s eyes, awoke to the immediate duty 
of bringing the woman in Dr. Mead’s 
arms back to unhappy consciousness. 

In Pollyanna’s room, the nurse had 
found a purring gray cat on the bed 
vainly trying to attract the attention of 
a white-faced, wild-eyed little girl. 

“Miss Hunt, please, I want Aunt 
Polly. I want her right away, quick, 
please!” 

The nurse closed the door and came 
forward hurriedly. Her face was very 
pale. 

“She—she can’t come just this min- 
ute, dear. She will—a little later. What 
is it? Can’t I—get it?” 

Pollyanna shook her head. 

“But I want to know what she said— 
just now. Did you hear her? I want 
Aunt Polly—she said something. I want 
her to tell me ’tisn’t true—’tisn’t true!” 


The nurse tried to speak, but no words 
came. Something in her face sent an 
added terror to Pollyanna’s eyes. 

“Miss Hunt, you did hear her! It is 
true! Oh, it isn’t true! You don’t mean 
I can’t ever—walk again?” 

“There, there, dear—don’t, don’t!” 
choked the nurse. “Perhaps he didn’t 
know. Perhaps he was mistaken. There’s 
lots of things that could happen, you 
know.” 

“But Aunt Polly said he did know! 
She said he knew more than anybody 
else about—about broken legs like mine!” 

“Yes, yes, I know, dear; but all doc- 
tors make mistakes sometimes. Just— 
just don’t think any more about it now— 
please don’t, dear.” 

Pollyanna flung out her arms wildly. 

“But I can’t help thinking about it,” 
she sobbed. “It’s all there is now to 
think about. Why, Miss Hunt, how am 
I going to school, or to see Mr. Pendle- 
ton, or Mrs. Snow, or—or anybody?” 
She caught her breath and sobbed wildly 
for a moment. Suddenly she stopped 
and looked up, a new terror in her eyes. 
“Why, Miss Hunt, if I can’t walk, how 
am I ever going to be glad for—any- 
thing?” 

Miss Hunt did not know “the game;” 
but she did know that her patient must 
be quieted, and that at once. In spite of 
her own perturbation and heartache, her 
hands had not been idle, and she stood 
now at the bedside with the quieting pow- 
der ready. 

“There, there, dear, just take this,” 
she soothed; “and by and by we’ll be 
more rested, and we’ll see what can be 
done then. Things aren’t half as bad 
as they seem, dear, lots of times, you 
know.” 

Obediently Pollyanna took the medi- 
cine, and sipped the water from the 
glass in Miss Hunt’s hand. 

“IT know; that sounds like things 
father used to say,” faltered Pollyanna, 
blinking off the tears. “He said there 
was always something about everything 
that might be worse; but I reckon he’d 
never just heard he couldn’t ever walk 
again. I don’t see how there can be any- 
thing about that, that could be worse— 
do you?” 

Miss Hunt did not reply. She could 
not trust herself to speak just then. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
Two Visits 

It was Nancy who was sent to tell Mr. 
John Pendleton of Dr. Mead’s verdict. 
Miss Polly had remembered her promise 
to let him have direct information from 
the house. To go herself, or to write a 
letter, she felt to be almost equally out 
of the question. It occurred to her then 
to send Nancy. 

There had keen a time when Nancy 
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would have rejoiced greatly at this ex- 
traordinary opportunity to see something 
of the House of Mystery and its master. 
But to-day her heart was too heavy to 
rejoice at anything. She scarcely even 
looked about her at all, indeed, during 
the few minutes she waited for Mr. John 
Pendleton to appear. 

“I’m Nancy, sir,” she said respect- 
fully, in response to the surprised ques- 
tioning of his eyes, when he came into 
the room. “Miss Harrington sent me to 
tell you about—Miss Pollyanna.” 

“Well?” 

In spite of the curt terseness of the 
word, Nancy quite understood the anx- 
iety that lay behind that short “well?” 

“It ain’t well, Mr. Pendleton,” she 
choked. 

“You don’t mean—” He paused, and 
she bowed her head miserably. 

“Yes, sir. He says—she can’t walk 
again—never.” 

For a moment there was absolute si- 
lence in the room; then the man spoke, 
in a voice shaken with emotion. 

“Poor — little — girl! Poor — little — 
girl!” 

Nancy glanced at him, but dropped her 
eyes at once. She had not supposed that 
sour, cross, stern John Pendleton could 
look like that. In a moment he spoke 


again, still in the low, unsteady voice. 
“It seems cruel—never to dance in the 


sunshine again! My little prism girl!” 

There was another silence; then, 
abruptly, the man asked: 

“She herself doesn’t know yet—of 
course—does she?” 

“But she does, sir,” sobbed Nancy; 
“an’ that’s what makes it all the harder. 
She found out—drat that cat! I begs 
yer pardon,” apologized the girl, hur- 
riedly. “It’s only that the cat pushed 
open the door an’ Miss Pollyanna over- 
heard ’em talkin’. She found out—that 
way.” 

“Poor—little—girl!” sighed the man 
again. 

“Yes, sir. You’d say so, sir, if you 
could see her,” choked Nancy. “I hain’t 
seen her but twice since she knew about 
it, an’ it done me up both times. Ye 
see it’s all so fresh an’ new to her, an’ 
she keeps thinkin’ all the time of new 
things she can’t do—now. It worries 
her, too, ’cause she can’t seem ter be 
glad—maybe you don’t know about her 
game, though,” broke off Nancy, apolo- 
getically. 

“The ‘glad game’?” asked the man. 
“Oh, yes; she told me of that.” 

“Oh, she did! Well, I guess she has 
told it generally ter most folks. But 
ye see, now she—she can’t play it her- 
self, an’ it worries her. She says she 
can’t think of a thing—not a thing about 
this uot walkin’ again, ter be glad about.” 





“Well, why should she?” retorted the 
man, almost savagely. 

Nancy shifted her feet uneasily. 

“That’s the way I felt, too—till I hap- 
pened ter think—it would be easier if she 
could find somethin’, ye know. So I 
tried to—to remind her.” 

“To remind her! Of what?” John 
Pendleton’s voice was still angrily im- 
patient. 

“Of—of how she told others ter play 
it—Mis’ Snow, and the rest, ye know— 
and what she said for them ter do. But 
the poor little lamb just cries, an’ says it 
don’t seem the same, somehow. She 
says it’s easy ter tell lifelong invalids 
how ter be glad, but ’tain’t the same thing 
when you’re the lifelong invalid your- 
self, an’ have ter try ter do it. She 
says she’s told herself over an’ over again 
how glad she is that other folks ain’t 
like her; but that all the time she’s 
sayin’ it, she ain’t really thinkin’ of any- 
thin’ only how she can’t ever walk again.” 

Nancy paused, but the man did not 
speak. He sat with his hand over his 
eyes. 

“Then I tried ter remind her how she 
used ter say the game was all the nicer 
ter play when—when it was hard,” re- 
sumed Nancy, in a dull voice. “But she 
says that, too, is diff’rent—when it really 
is hard. An’ I must be goin’, now, sir,” 
she broke off abruptly. 

At the door she hesitated, turned, and 
asked timidly: 

“I couldn’t be tellin’ Miss Pollyanna 
that—that you’d seen Jimmy Bean again, 
I s’pose, sir, could I?” 

“IT don’t see how you could—as I 
haven’t seen him,” observed the man a 
little shortly. “Why?” 

“Nothin’, sir, only—well, ye see, that’s 
one of the things that she was feelin’ 
bad about, that she couldn’t take him 
ter see you, now. She said she’d taken 
him once, but she didn’t think he showed 
off very well that day, and that she was 
afraid you didn’t think he would make a 
very nice child’s presence, after all. 
Maybe you know what she means by 
that; but I didn’t, sir.” 

“Yes, I know—what she means.” 

“All right, sir. It was only that she 
was wantin’ ter take him again, she 
said, so’s ter show ye he really was a 
lovely child’s presence. And now she— 
can’t—drat that autymobile! I begs yer 
pardon, sir. Good-by!” And Nancy 
fled precipitately. 

It did not take long for the entire 
town of Beldingsville to learn that the 
great New York doctor had said Polly- 
anna Whittier would never walk again; 
and certainly never before had the town 
been so stirred. Everybody knew by 
sight now the piquant little freckled face 
that had always a smile of greeting; and 
almost everybody knew of the “game” 


that now never again would that smiling 
face be seen on their streets—never again 
would that cheery little voice proclaim the 
gladness of some everyday experience! 
It seemed unbelievable, impossible, cruel. 

In kitchens and sitting rooms, and 
over back-yard fences women talked of 
it, and wept openly. On street corners 
and in store lounging-places the men 
talked, too, and wept—though not so 
openly. And neither the talking nor the 
weeping grew less when fast on the heels 
of the news itself, came Nancy’s pitiful 
story that Pollyanna, face to face with 
what had come to her, was bemoaning 
most of all the fact that she could not 
play the game; that she could not now 
be glad over—anything. 

It was then that the same thought 
must have, in some way, come to Polly- 
anna’s friends. At all events, almost at 
once, the mistress of the Harrington 
homestead, greatly to her surprise, began 
to receive calls; calls from people she 
knew, and people she did not know; calls 
from men, women, and children—many 
of whom Miss Polly had not supposed 
that her niece knew at all. 

Some came in and sat down for a stiff 
five or ten minutes. Some stood awk- 
wardly on the porch steps, fumbling with 
hats or hand-bags, according to their sex. 
Some brought a book, a bunch of flow- 
ers, or a dainty to tempt the palate. Some 
cried frankly. Some turned their backs 
and blew their noses furiously. But all 
inquired very anxiously for the little in- 
jured girl; and all sent to her some mes- 
sage—and it was these messages which, 
after a time, stirred Miss Polly to action. 

First came Mr. John Pendleton. He 
came without his crutches to-day. 

“I don’t need to tell you how shocked 
I am,” he began almost harshly. “But 
can—nothing be done?” 

Miss Polly gave a gesture of despair. 

“Oh, we’re ‘doing,’ of course, all the 
time. Dr. Mead prescribed certain treat- 
ments and medicines that might help, and 
Dr. Warren is carrying them out to the 
letter, of course. But—Dr. Mead held 
out almost no hope.” 

John Pendleton rose abruptly—though 
he had but just come. His face was 
white, and his mouth was set into stern 
lines. Miss Polly, looking at him, knew 
very well why he felt that he could not 
stay longer in her presence. At the door 
he turned. 

“T have a message for Pollyanna,” he 
said. “Will you tell her, please, that I 
have seen Jimmy Bean and—that he’s 
going to be my boy hereafter. Tell her 
I thought she would be—glad to know. 
I shall adopt him, probably.” 

For a brief moment Miss Polly lost 
her usual well-bred self-control. 
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“You will adopt Jimmy Bean!” she 
gasped. 
The man lifted his chin a little. 


“Yes. I think Pollyanna will under- 
stand. You will tell her I thought she 
would be—glad?” 

“Why, of—of course,” faltered Miss 
Polly. 

“Thank you,” bowed John Pendleton, 
as he turned to go. 

In the middle of the floor Miss Polly 
stood, silent and amazed, still looking 
after the man who had just left her. 
Even yet she could scarcely believe what 
her ears had heard. John Pendleton 
adopt Jimmy Bean? John Pendleton, 
wealthy, independent, morose, reputed to 
be miserly and supremely selfish, to 
adopt a little boy—and such a little boy? 

With a somewhat dazed face Miss Polly 
went up-stairs to Pollyanna’s room. 

“Pollyanna, I have a message for you 
from Mr. John Pendleton. He has just 
been here. He says to tell you he has 
taken Jimmy Bean for his little boy. He 
said he thought you’d be glad to know it.” 

Pollyanna’s wistful little face flamed 
into sudden joy. 

“Glad? Glad? Well, I reckon I am 
glad! Oh, Aunt Polly, I’ve so wanted to 
find a place for Jimmy—and that’s such 
a lovely place! Besides, I’m so glad for 
Mr. Pendleton, too. You see, now he’ll 
have the child’s presence.” 

“The—what?” 

Pollyanna colored painfully. She had 
forgotten that she had never told her 
aunt of Mr. Pendleton’s desire to adopt 
her—and certainly she would not wish 
to tell her now that she had ever thought 
for a minute of leaving her—this dear 
Aunt Polly! 

“The child’s presence,” stammered 
Pollyanna, hastily. “Mr. Pendleton told 
me once, you see, that only a woman’s 
hand and heart or a child’s presence 
could make a—a home. And now he’s 
got it—the child’s presence.” 

“Oh, I—see,” said Miss Polly -very 
gently; and she did see—more than 
Pollyanna realized. She saw something 
of the pressure that- was probably 
brought to bear on Pollyanna herself at 
the time John Pendleton was asking her 
to be the “child’s presence,” which was 
to transform his great pile of gray stone 
into a home. “I see,” she finished, her 
eyes stinging with sudden tears. 

Pollyanna, fearful that her aunt might 
ask further embarrassing questions, has- 
tened to lead the conversation away 
from the Pendleton house and its master. 

“Dr. Chilton says so, too—that it takes 
a woman’s hand and heart, or a child’s 
presence, to make a home, you know,” 
she remarked. 

Miss Polly turned with a start. 

“Dr. Chilton! How do you know— 


that?” 
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“He told me so. "Twas when he said 
he lived in just rooms, you know—not a 
home.” 

Miss Polly did not answer. 
were out the window. 

“So I asked him why he didn’t get 
’em—a woman’s hand and heart, and 
have a home.” 

“Pollyanna!” Miss Polly had turned 


Her eyes 


sharply. Her cheeks showed a sudden 
color. 

“Well, I did. He looked so—so sor- 
rowful.” 


“What did he—say?” Miss Polly asked 
the question as if in spite of some force 
within her that was urging her not to 
ask it. 

“He didn’t say anything for a minute; 
then he said very low that you couldn’t 
always get ’em for the asking.” 

There was a brief silence. Miss Polly’s 
eyes had turned again to the window. 
Her cheeks were still unnaturally pink. 
Pollyanna sighed. 

“He wants one, anyhow, I know, and 
wish he could have one.” 

“Why, Pollyanna, how do you know?” 
“Because, afterwards, on another day, 
he said something else. He said that 
low, too, but I heard him. He said that 
he’d give all the world if he did have one 
woman’s hand and heart. Why, Aunt 
Polly, what’s the matter?” Aunt Polly 
had risen hurriedly and gone to the 
window. 

“Nothing, dear. I was changing the 
position of this prism,” said Aunt Polly, 
whose whole face now was aflame. 


_ 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
The Game and Its Players 


IT was not long after John Pendleton’s 
second visit that Milly Snow called one 
afternoon. Milly Snow had never before 
been to the Harrington homestead. She 
blushed and looked very ambarrassed 
when Miss Polly entered the room. 

“I—I came to inquire for the little 
girl,” she stammered. 

“You are very kind. She is about the 
same. How is your mother?” rejoined 
Miss Polly, wearily. 

“That is what I came to tell you—that 
is, to ask you to tell Miss Pollyanna,” 
hurried on the girl, breathlessly and in- 
coherently. “We think it’s—so awful— 
so perfectly awful that the little thing 
can’t ever walk again; and after all she’s 
done for us, too—for mother, you know, 
teaching her to play the game, and all 
that: And when we heard how now she 
couldn’t play it herself—poor little dear! 
I’m sure I don’t see how she can, either, 
in her condition!—but when we remem- 
bered all the things she’d said to us, we 
thought if she could only know what she 
had done for us, that it would help, you 
know, in her own case, about the game, 
because she could be glad—that is, a 





little glad—” Milly stopped helplessly, 
and seemed to be waiting for Miss Polly 
to speak. 

Miss Polly had sat politely listening, 
but with a puzzled questioning in her 


eyes. Only about half of what had been 
said, had she understood. She was think- 
ing now that she always had known 
that Milly Snow was “queer,” but she 
had not supposed she was crazy. In no 
other way, however, could she account 
for this incoherent, illogical, unmeaning 
rush of words. When the pause came 
she filled it with a quiet: 

“T don’t think I quite understand, Milly. 
Just what is it that you want me to tell 
my niece?” 

“Yes, that’s it; I want you to tell her,” 


answered the girl, feverishly. “Make her 
see what she’s done for us. Of course 
she’s seen some things, because she’s 


been there, and she’s known mother is 
different; but I want her to know how 
different she is—and me, too. I’m dif- 
ferent. I’ve been trying to play. it—the 
game—a little.” 

Miss Polly frowned. She would have 
asked what Milly meant by this “game,” 
but there was no opportunity. Milly 
was rushing on again with nervous 
volubility. 

“You know nothing was ever right 
before—for mother. She was always 
wanting ’em different. And, really, I 
don’t know as one could blame her much 
—under the circumstances. But now she 
lets me keep the shades up, and she takes 
interest in things—how she looks, and her 
nightdress, and all that. And she’s ac- 
tually begun to knit little things—reins 
and baby blankets for fairs and hospitals. 
And she’s so interested, and so glad to 
think she can do it!—and that was all 
Miss Pollyanna’s doings, you know, ’cause 
she told mother she could be glad she’d 
got her hands and arms, anyway; and 
that made mother wonder right away 
why she didn’t do something with her 
hands and arms. And so she began to 
do something—to knit, you know. And 
you can’t think what a different room it 
is now, what with the red and blue and 
yellow worsteds, and the prisms in the 
window that she gave her—why, it ac- 
tually makes you feel better just to go 
in there now; and before I used to dread 
it awfully, it was so dark and gloomy, 
and mother was so—so unhappy, you 
know. 

“And so we want you to please tell 
Miss Pollyanna that we understard it’s 
all because of her. And please say we’re 
glad we know her, that we thought, may- 
be if she knew it, it would make her a 
little glad that she knew us. And—and 
that’s all,” sighed Milly, rising hurriedly 
to her feet. “You'll tell her?” 

“Why, of course,” murmured Miss 
Polly, wondering just how much of this 
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remarkable discourse she could remem- 
ber to tell. 

These visits of John Pendleton and 
Milly Snow were only the first of many; 
and always there were the messages— 
the messages which were in some ways 
so curious that they caused Miss Polly 
more and more to puzzle over them. 

One day there was the little Widow 
Benton. Miss Polly knew her well, 
though they had never called upon each 
other. By reputation she knew her as 
the saddest little woman in town—one 
who was always in black. To-day, how- 
ever, Mrs. Benton wore a knot of pale 
blue at the throat, though there were 
tears in her eyes. She spoke of her grief 
and horror at the accident; then she 
asked diffidently if she might see Polly- 
anna. 

Miss Polly shook her head. 

“I am sorry, but she sees no one yet. 
A little later—perhaps.” 

Mrs. Benton wiped her eyes, rose, and 
turned to go. But after she had almost 
reached the hall door she came back hur- 
riedly. 

“Miss Harrington, perhaps you’d give 
her—a message,” she stammered. 

“Certainly, Mrs. Benton; I shall be 
very glad to.” 

Still the little woman hesitated; then 
she spoke. 

“Will you tell her, please, that—that 
I’ve put on this,” she said, just touching 
the blue bow at her throat. Then, at 
Miss Polly’s ill-concealed look of sur- 
prise, she added: “The little girl has 
been trying for so long to make me wear 
—some color, that I thought she’d be— 
glad to know I’d begun. She said that 
Freddy would be so glad to see it, if I 
would. You know Freddy’s all I have 
now. The others have all—” Mrs. Ben- 
ton shook her head and turned away. 
“If you’ll just tell Pollyanna—she’ll un- 
derstand.” And the door closed after 
her. 

A little later, that same day, there 
was the other widow—at least, she wore 
widow’s garments. Miss Polly did not 
know her at all. She wondered vaguely 
how Pollyanna could have known her. 
The lady gave her name as “Mrs. Tar- 
bell.” 

“I’m a stranger to you, of course,” she 
began at once. “But I’m not a stranger 
to your little niece, Pollyanna. I’ve been 
at the hotel all summer, and every day 
I’ve had to take long walks for my 
health. It was on these walks that I’ve 
met your niece—she’s such a dear little 
girl! I wish I could make you under- 
stand what she’s been to me. I was 
very sad when I came up here; and her 
bright face and cheery ways reminded 
me of—my own little girl that I lost 
years ago. I was so shocked to hear of 
the accident; and then when I learned 
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that the poor child would never walk 
again, and that she was so unhappy be- 
cause she couldn’t be glad any longer— 
the dear child!—I just had to come to 
you.” 

“You are very kind,” murmured Miss 
Polly. 

“But it is you who are to be kind,” de- 
murred the other. “I—I want you to 
give her a message from me. Will you?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Will you just tell her, then, that Mrs. 
Tarbell is glad now. Yes, I know it 
sounds odd, and you don’t understand. 
But—if you'll pardon me I’d rather not 
explain.” Sad lines came to the lady’s 
mouth, and the smile left her eyes. “Your 
niece will know just what I mean; and 
I felt that I must tell—her. Thank you; 
and pardon me, please, for any seeming 
rudeness in my call,” she begged, as she 
took her leave. 

Thoroughly mystified now, Miss Polly 
hurried up-stairs to Pollyanna’s room. 

“Pollyanna, do you know a Mrs. Tar- 
bell?” 

“Oh, yes. I love Mrs. Tarbell. -She’s 
sick, and awfully sad; and she’s at the 
hotel, and takes long walks. We go 
together. I mean—we used to.” Polly- 
anna’s voice broke, and two big tears 
rolled down her cheeks. 

Miss Polly cleared her throat hur- 
riedly. 

“Well, she’s just been here, dear. She 
left a message for you—but she wouldn’t 
tell me what it meant. She said to tell 
you that Mrs. Tarbell is glad now.” 

Pollyanna clapped her hands softly. 

“Did she say that—really? Oh, I’m 
so glad!” 

“But, Pollyanna, what did she mean?” 

“Why, it’s the game, and—” Polly- 
anna stopped short, her fingers to her 
lips. 

“What game?” 

“N-nothing much, Aunt Polly; that is 
—I can’t tell it unless I tell other things 
that—that I’m not to speak of.” 

It was on Miss Polly’s tongue to ques- 
tion her niece further; but the obvious 
distress on the little girl’s face stayed 
the words before they were uttered. 

Not long after Mrs. Tarbell’s visit, 
the climax came. It came in the shape 
of a call from a certain young woman 
with unnaturally pink cheeks and ab- 
normally yellow hair; a young woman 
who wore high heels and cheap jewelry; 
a young woman whom Miss Polly knew 
very well by reputation—but whom she 
was angrily amazed to meet beneath the 
roof of the Harrington homestead. 

Miss Polly did not offer her hand. She 
drew back, indeed, as she entered the 
room. 

The woman rose at once. Her eyes 
were very red, as if she had been crying. 
Half defiantly she asked if she might, 


for a moment, see the little girl, Polly- 
anna. 

Miss Polly said no. She began to say 
it very sternly; but something in the 
woman’s pleading eyes made her add the 
civil explanation that no one was al- 
lowed yet to see Pollyanna. 

The woman hesitated; then a little 
brusquely she spoke. Her chin was still 
at a slightly defiant tilt. 

“My name is Mrs. Payson—Mrs. Tom 
Payson. I presume you’ve heard of me 
—most of the good people in the town 
have—and maybe some of the things 
you’ve heard ain’t true. But never mind 
that. It’s about the little girl I came. 
I heard about the accident, and—and it 
broke me all up. Last week I heard how 
she couldn’t ever walk again, and—and 
I wished I could give up my two uselessly 
well legs for hers. She’d do more good 
trotting around on ’em one hour than I 
could in a hundred years. But never 
mind that. Legs ain’t always given to 
the one who can make the best us of 
’em, I notice.” 

She paused, and cleared her throat; 
but when she resumed her voice was still 
husky. 

“Maybe you don’t know it, but I’ve 
seen a good deal of that little girl of 
yours. We live on the Pendleton Hill 
road, and she used to go by often—only 
she didn’t always go by. She came in 
and played with the kids and talked to 
me—and my man, when he was home. 
She seemed to like it, and to like us. 
She didn’t know, I suspect, that her 
kind of folks don’t generally call on my 
kind. Maybe if they did call more, Miss 
Harrington, there wouldn’t be so many 
—of my kind,” she added, with sudden 
bitterness. 

“Be that as it may, she came; and she 
didn’t do herself no harm, and she did 
do us good—a lot o’ good. How much 
she won’t know—nor can’t know, I hope; 
’cause if she did, she’d know other things 
—that I don’t want her to know. 

“But it’s just this. It’s been hard 
times with us this year, in more ways 
than one. We’ve. been blue and dis- 
couraged—my man .and me, and ready 
for—’most anything. We was reckoning 
on getting a divorce about now, and let- 
ting the kids—well; we didn’t know what 
we would do with the kids. Then came 
the accident, and what we heard about 
the little girl’s never walking again. And 
we got to thinking how she used to come 
and sit on our doorstep and train with 
the kids, and laugh, and—and just be 
glad. She was always being glad about 
something; and then, one day, she told 
us why, and about the game, you know; 
and tried to coax us to play it. 

“Well, we’va heard now that she’s 
fretting her poor little life out of her, 
because she can’t play it no more—that 





that’s what I came to tell her to-day— 
that maybe she can be a little glad for 
us, cause we’ve decided to stick to each 
other, and play the game ourselves. I 
knew she would be glad, because she 
used to feel kind of bad—at things we 
said, sometimes. Just how the game is 
going to help us, I can’t say that I ex- 
actly see, yet; but maybe ’twill. Anyhow, 
we’re going to try—’cause she wanted 
us to. Will you tell her?” 

“Yes, I will tell her,” promised Miss 
Polly, a little faintly. Then, with sud- 
den impulse, she stepped forward and 
held out her hand. “And thank you for 
coming, Mrs. Payson,” she said simply. 

The defiant chin fell. The lips above 
it trembled visibly. With an incoherently 
mumbled something, Mrs. Payson blindly 
clutched at the outstretched hand, turn- 
ed, and fled. 

The door had scarcely closed behind 
her before Miss Polly was confronting 
Nancy in the kitchen. 

“Nancy!” 

Miss Polly spoke sharply. The series 
of puzzling, disconcerting visits of the 
last few days, culminating as they had 
in the extraordinary experience of the 
afternoon, had strained her nerves to 
the snapping point. Not since Miss 


Pollyanna’s accident had Nancy heard 


her mistress speak so sternly. 

“Nancy, will you tell me what this 
absurd ‘game’ is that the whole town 
seems to be babbling about? And what, 
please, has my niece to do with it? Why 
does everybody, from Milly Snow to 
Mrs. Tom Payson, send word to her that 
they’re ‘playing it’? As near as I can 
judge, half the town are putting on blue 
ribbons, or stopping family quarrels, or 
learning to like something they never 
liked before, and all because of Polly- 
anna. I tried to ask the child herself 
about it, but I can’t seem to make much 
headway, and of course I don’t like to 
worry her—now. But from something 
I heard her say to you last night, I should 
judge you were one of them, too. Now 
will you tell me what it all means?” 

To Miss Polly’s surprise and dismay, 
Nancy burst into tears. 

“It means that ever since last June 
that blessed child has jest been makin’ 
the whole town glad, an’ now they’re 
turnin’ an’ tryin’ ter make her a little 
glad, too.” 

“Glad of what?” 

“Just glad! That’s the game.” 

Miss Polly actually stamped her foot. 

“There you go like all the rest, Nancy. 
What game?” 

Nancy lifted her chin. She faced her 
mistress and looked her squarely in the 
eye. 
“T’ll tell ye, ma’am. It’s a game Miss 
Pollyanna’s father learned her ter play. 
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She got a pair of crutches once in a mis- 
sionary barrel when she was wantin’ a 
doll; an’ she cried, of course, like any 
child would. It seems ’twas then her 
father told her that there wasn’t ever 
anythin’ but what there was somethin’ 
about it that you could be glad about; 
an’ that she could be glad about them 
crutches.” 

“Glad for—crutches!” Miss Polly 
choked back a sob—she was thinking of 
the helpless little legs on the bed up- 
stairs. 

“Yes’m. That’s what I said, an’ Miss 
Pollyanna said that’s what she said, too. 
But he told her she could be glad—’cause 
she didn’t need ’em.” 

“Oh-h!” cried Miss Polly. 

“And after that she said he made a 
regular game of it—findin’ somethin’ in 
everythin’ ter be glad about. An’ she 
said ye could do it, too, and that ye didn’t 
seem ter mind not havin’ the doll so much, 
‘cause ye was so glad ye didn’t need the 
crutches. An’ they called it the ‘jest 
bein’ glad’ game. That’s the game, 
ma’am. She played it ever since.” 

“But, how—how—” Miss Polly came 
to a helpless pause. 

“An’ you’d be surprised ter find how 
cute it works, ma’am, too,” maintained 
Nancy, with almost the eagerness of 
Pollyanna herself. “I wish I could tell 
ye what a lot she’s done for mother an’ 
the folks out home. She’s been ter see 
’em, ye know, twice, with me. She’s made 
me glad, too, on such a lot o’ things— 
little things, an’ big things; an’ it’s made 
’em so much easier. For instance, I 
don’t mind ‘Nancy’ for a name half as 
much since she told me I could be glad 
’twa’n’t ‘Hephzibah.’ An’ there’s Mon- 
day mornin’s, too, that I used ter hate 
so. She’s actually made me glad for 
Monday mornin’s.” 

“Glad—for Monday mornings!” 

Nancy laughed. 

“I know it does sound nutty, ma’am. 
But let me tell ye. That blessed lamb 
found out I hated Monday mornin’s 
somethin’ awful; an’ what does she up 
an’ tell me one day but this: ‘Well, any- 
how, Nancy, I should think you could be 
gladder on Monday mornin’ than on any 
other day in the week, because ’twould 
be a whole week before you’d have an- 
other one!’ An’ I’m blest if I hain’t 
thought of it ev’ry Monday mornin’ since 
—an’ it has helped, ma’am. It made me 
laugh, anyhow, ev’ry time I thought of 
it; an’ laughin’ helps, ye know—it does, 
it does!” 

“But why hasn’t—she told me—the 
game?” faltered Miss Polly. “Why has 
she made such a mystery of it, when I 
asked her?” 

Nancy hesitated. 

“Beggin’ yer pardon, ma’am, you told 
her rot ter speak of—her father; so she 


couldn’t tell ye. ’Twas her father’s 
game, ye see.” 

Miss Polly bit her lip. 

“She wanted ter tell ye, first off,” con- 
tinued Nancy, a little unsteadily. “She 
wanted somebody ter play it with, ye 
know. That’s why I begun it,—so she 
could have some one.” 

“And — and — these 
Polly’s voice shook now. 

“Oh, ev’rybody, ’most, knows it now, 
I guess. Anyhow, I should think they 
did from the way I’m hearin’ of it ev’ry- 
where I go. Of course she told a lot, and 
they told the rest. Them things go, ye 
know, when they gets started. An’ she 
was always so smilin’ an’ pleasant ter 
ev’ry one, an’ so—so jest glad herself 
all the time, that they couldn’t help 
knowin’ it, anyhow. Now, since she’s 
hurt, ev’rybody feels so bad—specially 
when they heard how bad she feels ’cause 
she can’t find anythin’ ter be glad about. 
An’ so they’ve been comin’ ev’ry day ter 
tell her how glad she’s made them, hopin’ 
that'll help some. Ye see, she’s always 
wanted ev’rybody ter play the game with 
her.” 

“Well, I know somebody who’ll play it 
—now,” choked Miss Polly, as she turned 
and sped through the kitchen doorway. 

Behind her, Nancy stood staring 
amazedly. 

“Well, I’ll believe anythin’—anythin’ 
now,” she muttered to herself. “Ye 
can’t stump me with anythin’ I wouldn’t 
believe now—o’ Miss Polly!” 

A little later, in Pollyanna’s room, 
the nurse left Miss Polly and Pollyanna 
alone together. 

“And you’ve had still another caller 
to-day, my dear,” announced Miss Polly, 
in a voice she vainly tried to steady. 
“Do you remember Mrs. Payson?” 

“Mrs. Payson? Why, I reckon I do! 
She lives on the way to Mr. Pendleton’s, 
and she’s got the prettiest little girl baby 
three years old, and a boy ‘most five. 
She’s awfully nice, and so’s her husband 
—only they don’t seem to know how nice 
each other is. Sometimes they fight—I 
mean, they don’t quite agree. They’re 
poor, too, they say, and of course they 
don’t ever have barrels, ’cause he isn’t 
a missionary minister, you know, like— 
well, he isn’t.” 

A faint color stole into Pollyanna’s 
cheeks which was duplicated suddenly in 
those of her aunt. 

“But she wears real pretty clothes, 
sometimes, in spite of their being so 
poor,” resumed Pollyanna, in some haste. 
“And she’s got perfectly beautiful rings 
with diamonds and rubies and emeralds 
in them; but she says she’s got one ring 
too many, and that she’s going to throw 
it away and get a divorce instead. What 
is a divorce, Aunt Polly? I’m afraid it 
isn’t very nice, because she didn’t look 
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happy when she talked about it. And 
she said if she did get it, they wouldn’t 
live there any more, and that Mr. Pay- 
son would go ’way off, and maybe the 
children, too. But I should think they’d 
rather keep the ring, even if they did 
evaded Aunt Polly, hurriedly. “They’re 
have sO many more. Shouldn’t you? 
Aunt Polly, what is a divorce?” 

“But they aren’t going ’way off, dear,” 
going to stay right there together.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad! Then they’ll be 
there when I go up to see— O dear!” 
broke off the little girl, miserably. “Aunt 
Polly, why can’t I remember that my legs 
don’t go any more, and that I won’t ever, 
ever go up to see Mr. Pendleton again?” 

“There, there, don’t,” choked her aunt. 
“Perhaps you’ll drive up sometime. But 
listen! I haven’t told you, yet, all that 
Mrs. Payson said. She wanted me to 
tell you that they—they were going to 
stay together and to play the game, just 
as you wanted them to.” 

Pollyanna smiled through tear-wet 
eyes. 

“Did they? Did they, really? 
am glad of that!” 

“Yes, she said she hoped you'd be. 
That’s why she told you, to make you— 
glad, Pollyanna.” 

Pollyanna looked up quickly. 

“Why, Aunt Polly, you—you spoke just 
as if you knew— Do you know about the 
game, Aunt Polly?” 

“Yes, dear.” Miss Polly sternly forced 
her voice to be cheerfully matter-of-fact. 
“Nancy told me. I think it’s a beautiful 

I’m going to play it now—with 
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“Oh, Aunt Polly—you? 
You see, I’ve really wanted you most of 
anybody, all the time.” 

Aunt Polly caught her breath a little 


I’m so glad! 


sharply. It was even harder this time 
to keep her voice steady, but she did it. 

“Yes, dear; and there are all those 
others, too. Why, Pollyanna, I think 
all the town is playing that game now 
with you—even to the minister! I haven’t 
had a chance to tell you, yet, but this 
morning I met Mr. Ford when I was 
down to the village, and he told me to 
say to you that just as soon as you could 
see him, he was coming to tell you that 
he hasn’t stopped being glad over those 
eight hundred rejoicing texts that you 
told him about. So you see, dear, it’s 
just you that have done it. The whole 
town is playing the game, and the whole 
town is wonderfully happier—and all be- 
cause of one little girl who taught the 
people a new game, and how to play it.” 

Pollyanna clapped her hands. 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” she cried. Then, 
suddenly, a wonderful light illumined 
her face. “Why, Aunt Polly, there is 
something I can be glad about, after all. 
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I can be glad I’ve had my legs, anyway— 
else I couldn’t have done—that!” 


CHAPTER XXIX 
Through An Open Window 


ONE by one the short winter days came 
and went—but they were not short to 
Pollyanna. They were long, and some- 
times full of pain. Very resolutely, these 
days, however, Pollyanna was turning a 
cheerful face toward whatever came. 
Was she not specially bound to play the 
game, now that Aunt Polly was playing 
it, too? And Aunt Polly found so many 
things to be glad about! It was Aunt 
Polly, too, who discovered the story one 
day about the two poor little waifs in a 
snow-storm who found a blown-down door 
to crawl under, and who wondered what 
poor folks did that didn’t have any door! 
And it was Aunt Polly who brought home 
the other story that she had heard about 
the poor old lady who had only two teeth, 
but who was so glad that those two 
teeth “hit”! 

Pollyanna now, like Mrs. Snow, was 
knitting wonderful things out of bright 
colored worsteds that trailed their cheery 
lengths across the white spread, and made 
Pollyanna—again like Mrs. Snow—so 
glad she had her hands and arms, any- 
way. 

Pollyanna saw people now, occasional- 
ly, and always there were the loving 
messages from those she could not see; 
and always they brought her something 
new to think about—and Pollyanna need- 
ed new things to think about. 

Once she had seen John Pendleton, and 
twice she had seen Jimmy Bean. John 
Pendleton had told her what a fine boy 
Jimmy was getting to be, and how well 
he was doing. Jimmy had told her what 
a first-rate home he had, and what bang- 
up “folks” Mr. Pendleton made; and both 
had said that it was all owing to her. 

“Which makes me all the gladder, you 
know, that I have had my legs,” Polly- 
anna confided to her aunt afterwards. 

The winter passed, and spring came. 
The anxious watchers over Pollyanna’s 
condition could see little change wrought 
by the prescribed treatment. There 
seemed every reason to believe, indeed, 
that Dr. Mead’s worst fears would be 
realized—that Pollyanna would never 
walk again. 

Beldingsville, of course, kept itself in- 
formed concerning Pollyanna; and of 
Beldingsville, one man in particular 
fumed and fretted himself into a fever 
of anxiety over the daily bulletins which 
he managed in some way to procure from 
the bed of suffering. As the days passed, 
however, and the news came to be no 
better, but rather worse, something be- 
sides anxiety began to show in the man’s 
face: despair, and a very dogged deter- 
mination, each fighting for the mastery. 


In the end, the dogged determination 
won; and it was then that Mr. John 
Pendleton, somewhat to his surprise, re- 
ceived one Saturday morning a call from 
Dr. Thomas Chilton. 

“Pendleton,” began the doctor, abrupt- 
ly, “I’ve come to you because you, better 
than any one else in town, know some- 
thing of my relations with Miss Polly 
Harrington.” 

John Pendleton was conscious that he 
must have started visibly—he did know 
something of the affair between Polly 
Harrington and Thomas Chilton, but the 
matter had not been mentioned between 
them for fifteen years, or more. 

“Yes,” he said, trying to make his 
voice sound concerned enough for sym- 
pathy, and not eager enough for curios- 
ity. In a moment he saw that he need 
not have worried, however: the doctor 
was quite too intent on his errand to 
notice how that errand was received. 

“Pendleton, I want to see that child. 
I want to make an examination. I must 

“Well—can’t you?” 
make an examination.” 

“Can’t I! Pendleton, you know very 
well I haven’t been inside that door for 
more than fifteen years. You don’t know 
—but I will tell you—that the mistress 
of that house told me that the nezt time 
she asked me to enter it, I might take it 
that she was begging my pardon, and 
that all would be as before—which meant 
that she’d marry me. Perhaps you see 
her summoning me now—but I don’t!” 

“But couldn’t you go—without a sum- 
mons?” 

The doctor frowned. 

“Well, hardly. I have some pride, you 
know.” 

“But if you’re so anxious—couldn’t 
you swallow your pride and forget the 
quarrel—” 

“Forget the quarrel!” interrupted the 
doctor, savagely. “I’m not talking of 
that kind of pride. So far as that is 
concerned, I’d go from here there on my 
knees—or on my head—if that would 
do any good. It’s professional pride I’m 
talking about. It’s a case of sickness, 
and I’m a doctor. I can’t butt in and 
say, ‘Here, take me!’—can I?” 

“Chilton, what was the quarrel?” de 
manded Pendleton. 

The doctor made an impatient gesture, 
and got to his feet. 

“What was it? What’s any lovers’ 
quarrel—after it’s over?” he _ snarled, 
pacing the room angrily. “A silly wran- 
gle over the size of the moon or the 
depth of a river, maybe—it might as 
well be, so far as its having any real 
significance compared to the years of 
misery that follow them! Never mind 
the quarrel! So far as I am concerned, 
I am willing to say there was no quarrel. 
Pendleton, I must see that child. It may 
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mean life or death. It will mean—I 
honestly believe—nine chances out of ten 
that Pollyanna Whittier will ‘walk 
again!” 

The words were spoken clearly, im- 
pressively; and they were spoken just 
as the one who uttered them had almost 
reached the open window near John 
Pendleton’s chair. Thus it happened that 
very distinctly they reached the ears of 
a small boy kneeling beneath the window 
on the ground outside. 

Jimmy Bean, at his Saturday morning 
task of pulling up the first little green 
weeds of the flower-beds, sat up with 
ears and eyes wide open. 

“Walk! Pollyanna!” John Pendleton 
was saying. “What do you mean?” 

“I mean that from what I can hear 
and learn—a mile from her bedside—that 
her case is very much like one that a 
college friend of mine has just helped. 
For years he’s been making this sort of 
thing a special study. I’ve kept in touch 
with him, and studied, too, in a way. 
And from what I hear—but I want to 
see the girl!” 

John Pendleton came erect in his chair. 

“You must see her, man! Couldn’t 
you—say, through Dr. Warren?” 

The other shook his head. 

“I’m afraid not. Warren has been 
very decent, though. He told me him- 
self that he suggested consultation with 
me at the first, but—Miss Harrington 
said no so decisively that he didn’t dare 
venture it again, even though he knew 
of my desire to see the child. Lately, 
some of his best patients have come over 
to me—so of course that ties my hands 
still more effectually. But, Pendleton, 
I’ve got to see that child! Think of what 
it may mean to her—if I do!” 

“Yes, and think of what it will mean 
—if you don’t!” retorted Pendleton. 

“But how can I—without a direct re- 
quest from her aunt?—which I'll never 
get!” 

“She must be made to ask you!” 

“How?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“No, I guess you don’t—nor anybody 
else. She’s too proud and too angry to 
ask me—after what she said years ago 
it would mean if she did ask me. But 
when I think of that child, doomed to 
lifelong misery, and when I think that 
maybe in my hands lies a chance of es- 
cape, but for that confounded nonsense 
we call pride and professional etiquette, 
I—” He did not finish his sentence, but 
with his hands thrust deep into his 
pockets, he turned and began to tramp 
up and down the room again, angrily. 

“But if she could be made to see—to 
understand,” urged John Pendleton. 

“Yes; and who’s going to do it?” de- 
manded the doctor, with a savage turn. 
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“I don’t know, I don’t know,” groaned 
the other, miserably. 

Outside the window Jimmy Bean 
stirred suddenly. Up to now he had 
scarcely bredthed, so intently had he 
listened to every word. 

“Well, by Jinks, I know!” he whisper- 
ed, exultingly. “J’m a-goin’ ter do it!” 
And forthwith he rose to his feet, crept 
steadily around the corner of the house, 
and ran with all his might down Pendle- 
ton Hill. 


CHAPTER XXX 
Jimmy Takes the Helm 


“It’s Jimmy Bean. He wants ter see 
ye, ma’am,” announced Nancy in the 
doorway. 

“Me?” rejoined Miss Polly, plainly 
surprised. “Are you sure he did not mean 
Miss Pollyanna? He may see her a few 
minutes to-day, if he likes.” 

“Yes’m. I told him. But he said it 
was you he wanted.” 

“Very well, I'll come down.” And 
Miss Polly arose from her chair a little 
wearily. 

In the sitting room she found waiting 
for her a round-eyed, flushed-faced boy, 
who began to speak at once. 

“Ma’am, I s’pose it’s dreadful—what 
I’m doin’, an’ what I’m sayin’; but I 
can’t help it. It’s for Pollyanna, and 
I’d walk over hot coals for her, or face 
you, or—or anythin’ like that, any time. 
An’ I think you would, too, if you thought 
there was a chance for her ter walk 
again. An’ so that’s why I come ter tell 
ye that as long as it’s only pride an’ et 
—et-somethin’ that’s keepin’ Pollyanna 
from walkin’, why I knew you would ask 
Dr. Chilton here if you understood—” 

“Wh-at?” interrupted Miss Polly, the 
look of stupefaction on her face chang- 
ing to one of angry indignation. 

Jimmy sighed despairingly. 

“There, I didn’t mean ter make ye 
mad. That’s why I begun by tellin’ ye 
about her walkin’ again. I thought you’d 
listen ter that.” 

“Jimmy, what are you talking about?” 

Jimmy sighed again. 

“That’s what I’m tryin’ ter tell ye.” 

“Well, then tell me. But begin at the 
beginning, and be sure I understand each 
thing as you go. Don’t plunge into the 
middle of it as you did before—and mix 
everything all up!” 

Jimmy wet his lips determinedly. 

“Well, ter begin with, Dr. Chilton come 
ter see Mr. Pendleton, an’ they talked 
in the library. Do you understand that?” 

“Yes, Jimmy.” Miss Polly’s voice was 
rather faint. 

“Well, the window was open, and I 
was weedin’ the flower-bed under it; an’ 
I heard ’em talk.” 

“Oh, Jimmy! Listening?” 

“ °Twa’n’t about me, an’ ’twa’n’t sneak 





listenin’,” bridled Jimmy. “And I’m glad 


I listened. You will be when I tell ye. 
Why, it may make Pollyanna—walk!” 

“Jimmy, what do you mean?” Miss 
Polly was leaning forward eagerly. 

“There, I told ye so,” nodded Jimmy, 
contentedly. “Well, Dr. Chilton knows 
some doctor somewhere that can cure 
Pollyanna, he thinks—make her walk, ye 
know; but he can’t tell sure till he sees 
her. And he wants ter see her somethin’ 
awful, but he told Mr. Pendleton that you 
wouldn’t let him.” 

Miss Polly’s face turned very red. 

“But, Jimmy, I—I can’t—I couldn’t! 
That is, I didn’t know!” Miss Polly was 
twisting her fingers together helplessly, 

“Yes, an’ that’s what I come ter tell 
ye, so you would know,” asserted Jimmy 
eagerly. “They said that for some rea- 
son—I didn’t rightly catch what—you 
wouldn’t let Dr. Chilton come, an’ you 
told Dr. Warren so; an’ Dr. Chilton 
couldn’t come himself, without you asked 
him, on account of pride an’ professional 
et—et—well, et-somethin’, anyway. An’ 
they was wishin’ somebody could make 
you understand, only they didn’t know 
who could; an’ I was outside the winder, 
an’ I says ter myself right away, ‘By 
Jinks, I’ll do it!’ An’ I come—an’ have 
I made ye understand?” 

“Yes; but, Jimmy, about that doctor,” 
implored Miss Polly, feverishly. “Who 
was he? What did he do? Are they 
sure he could make Pollyanna walk?” 

“I don’t know who he was. They 
didn’t say. Dr. Chilton knows him, an’ 
he’s just cured somebody just like her, 
Dr. Chilton thinks. Anyhow, they didn’t 
seem ter be doin’ no worryin’ about him. 
*Twas you they was worryin’ about, 
’cause you wouldn’t let Dr. Chilton see 
her. An’ say—you will let him come, 
won’t you?—now you understand?” 

Miss Polly turned her head from side 
to side. Her breath was coming in little 
uneven, rapid gasps. Jimmy, watching 
her with anxious eyes, thought she was 
going to cry. But she did not cry. After 
a minute she said brokenly: 

“Yes—I’ll let—Dr. Chilton—see her. 
Now run home, Jimmy—quick! I’ve got 
to speak to Dr. Warren. He’s up-stairs 
now. I saw him drive in a few minutes 
ago.” 

A little later Dr. Warren was surprised 
to meet an agitated, flushed-faced Miss 
Polly in the hall. He was still more 
surprised to hear the lady say, a little 
breathlessly : 

“Dr. Warren, you asked me once to 
allow Dr. Chilton to be called in consul- 
tation, and—I refused. Since then I 
have reconsidered. I very much desire 
that you should call in Dr. Chilton. Will 
you not ask him at once—please? Thank 
you.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
A New Uncle 


THE next time Dr. Warren entered the 
chamber where Pollyanna lay watching 
the dancing shimmer of color on the ceil- 
ing, a tall, broad-shouldered man followed 
close behind him. 

“Dr. Chilton!—oh, Dr. Chilton, how 
glad I am to see you!” cried Pollyanna. 
And at the joyous rapture of the voice, 
more than one pair of eyes in the room 
brimmed hot with sudden tears. “But, 
of course, if Aunt Polly doesn’t want—” 

“Tt is all right, my dear; don’t worry,” 
soothed Miss Polly, agitatedly, hurrying 
forward. “I have told Dr. Chilton that— 
that I want him to look you over—with 
Dr. Warren, this morning.” 

“Oh, then you asked him to come,” 
murmured Pollyanna, contentedly. 

“Yes, dear, I asked him. That is—” 
But it was too late. The adoring happi- 
ness that had leaped to Dr. Chilton’s 
eyes was unmistakable, and Miss Polly 
had seen it. With very pink cheeks she 
turned and left the room hurriedly. 

Over in the window the nurse and Dr. 
Warren were talking earnestly. Dr. 
Chilton held out both his hands to Polly- 
anna. 

“Little girl, I’m thinking that one of 
the very gladdest jobs you ever did has 
been done to-day,” he said in a voice 
shaken with emotion. 

At twilight a wonderfully tremulous, 
wonderfully different Aunt Polly crept to 
Pollyanna’s bedside. The nurse was at 
supper. They had the room to them- 
selves. 


EAST OF THE SHADOWS 


“Pollyanna, dear, I’m going to tell you 
—the very first one of all. Some day 
I’m going to give Dr. Chilton to you for 
your—uncle. And it’s you that have 
done it all. Oh, Pollyanna, I’m so— 
happy! And so—glad!—darling!” 

Pollyanna began to clap her hands; 
but even as she brought her small palms 
together the first time, she stopped, and 
held them suspended. 

“Aunt Polly, Aunt Polly, were you the 
woman’s hand and heart he wanted so 
long ago? You were—I know you were! 
And that’s what he meant by saying I’d 
done the gladdest job of all—to-day. I’m 
so glad! Why, Aunt Polly, I don’t know 
but I’m so glad that I don’t mind—even 
my legs, now!” 

Aunt Polly swallowed a sob. 

“Perhaps, some day, dear—” But Aunt 
Polly did not finish. Aunt Polly did not 
dare to tell, yet, the great hope that Dr. 
Chilton had put into her heart. But 
she did say this—and surely this was 
quite wonderful enough—to Pollyanna’s 
mind: 

“Pollyanna, next week you’re going to 
take a journey. On a nice comfortable 
little bed you’re going to be carried in 
cars and carriages to a great doctor who 
has a big house many miles from here 
made on purpose for just such people as 
you are. He’s a dear friend of Dr. Chil- 
ton’s, and we’re going to see what he can 
do for you!” 


CHAPTER XXXII 
Which is a Letter from Pollyanna. 


“DEAR AUNT POLLY AND UNCLE Tom: 
—Oh, I can—I can—I can walk! I did 
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to-day all the way from my bed to the 


window! It was six steps. My, how 
good it was to be on legs again! 

“All the doctors stood around and smil- 
ed, and all the nurses stood beside of 
them and cried. A lady in the next ward 
who walked last week first, peeked into 
the door, and another one who hopes she 
can walk next month, was invited in to 
the party, and she laid on my nurse’s bed 
and clapped her hands. Even Black Tilly 
who washes the floor, looked through the 
piazza window and called me ‘Honey, 
child’ when she wasn’t crying too much 
to call me anything. 

“T don’t see why they cried. J wanted 
to sing and shout and yell! Oh—oh— 
oh! Just think, I can walk—walk— 
walk! Now I don’t mind being here al- 
most ten months, and I didn’t miss the 
wedding, anyhow. Wasn’t that just like 
you, Aunt Polly, to come on here and get 
married right beside my bed, so I could 
see you. You always do think of the 
gladdest things! 

“Pretty soon, they say, I shall go home. 
I wish I could walk all the way there. 
I do. I don’t think I shall ever want to 
ride anywhere any more. It will be so 
good just to walk. Oh, I’m so glad! I’m 
glad for everything. Why, I’m glad now 
I lost my legs for a while, for you never, 
never know how perfectly lovely legs are 
till you haven’t got them—that go, I 
mean. I’m going to walk eight steps to- 
morrow. 

“With heaps of love to everybody, 

“POLLYANNA.” 
THE END. 


East of the Shadows 


By Mrs. Hubert Barclay 


SYNOPSIS 


Philippa Harford, after death of her father and the second marriage of her mother, returns to England, 
and goes to visit an old friend, the wife of Major Heathcote, at their country home. The night of her arrival, her 
host and hostess are summoned to the sick bed of their little son, and Philippa is left alone in the house. As she 
goes to her room in the evening, she makes a wrong turn and finds herself in the presence of mystery. She is 
greeted as the long-lost sweetheart of a strange man, who calls her Philippa! 
her host, and once he had been engaged to Philippa’s aunt, whose name was the same and whom Philippa resembles 
greatly. Francis takes the girl for his long-lost love, whose cruelty to him at the time of an accident had bereft 


him of his memory and almost killed him. 


This man proves to be a relative of 


Philippa has a soothing effect upon him and undertakes to do what she 


can for him. The result is the gradual growth in her own heart of love for the man she is trying to help, and 
this naturally but aids in complicating the situation. 


“ OU have probably heard the 
Y story of the soldier who was 
court-martialed for cowardice 

on the field of battle. I think it was 
in the Peninsular war, but I have 
forgotten. Anyway, the man was ac- 
cused of having hidden himself in some 
safe place until all danger was over. He 
turned to his officer after hotly denying 
the accusation, and said, ‘You know I 
was in the thick of it, sir. Why, I 
shouted to you and you answered me. 





You must remember.’ Well, the officer 
had absolutely no recollection of it, and 
yet it was quite possible that the man’s 
story was true and that he had forgot- 
ten. Think of the-excitement of the mo- 
ment. Memory plays strange tricks at 
such a time. Everything depended on 
his answer, for the man would undoubt- 
edly be shot if he could not prove his 
innocence, and the officer lied unhesi- 
tatingly. ‘I remember perfectly,’ he said. 


‘You were there.” What would you have 
done?” 

“T should have done the same,” said 
Philippa quickly. 

“So should I,” agreed Isabella. “I am 
absolutely certain of it. But I don’t 
know that that proves the morality of 
it. Ours is a woman’s point of view, and 
I am not at all sure that there isn’t 
some foundation for the statement that a 
woman’s idea of honor is easier than a 
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pended on my lying I should lie. And 
I don’t think I should have any fear of 
the slate of the recording angel either. 
I am afraid you will be shocked at these 
unorthodox opinions, and consider me a 
dangerous acquaintance, but I can assure 
you that I am generally considered a 
truthful person. Fortunately these stern 
tests to my veracity do not occur every 
day.” 

Philippa laughed. 
she said. 

At this moment Mrs. Palling reappear- 
ed. “Didn’t I say that were true?” she 
announced triumphantly. “That poor lit- 
tle thing’s gone. Milsom’s Jimmy jus’ 
come up to tell me. You haven’t got 
such a thing as a bit o’ crape about you, 
have you, miss? I’m sorry to trouble 
you, but I haven’t a scrap left.” 

“I am afraid I haven’t,” replied Isa- 
bella. “Does Mrs. Milsom want crape?” 

“Why no, ma’m. Crape ain’t for her 
as would be more likely to be wantin’ 
bread an’ butter; but I did think I’d like 
just to take a bit to them bees. ’Tis 
real important to let them know when 
there’s a death about, and I always like 
just to tie a bit o’ crape on the hives, 
if you would be so good.” 

Isabella preserved a solemnity of man- 
ner suitable to the occasion, but her 
mouth twitched with hardly suppressed 
laughter as she regretted her inability 
to comply with the request, but suggest- 
ed that a piece of black ribbon which 
she happened to possess would perhaps 
do as well. 

Mrs. Palling seemed a little doubtful 
at first as to whether the bees might not 
consider this exchange in the light of an 
attempt to defraud them of their just 
due; but after some consideration she as- 
sented, and departed in search of the 
mark of complimentary mourning. At 
the door she paused, and looking back, 
she said with a low triumphant chuckle— 

“I knew ’twere true. Didn’t I say so?” 

“*Truth is the agreement of our no- 
tions with the reality of things,’ ” quoted 
Isabella, laughing. “There you have it 
plainly demonstrated.” 

“I must go now,” said Philippa, ris- 
ing. “I have to thank you for a very 
delightful afternoon.” 

“T only hope it may be the first of many 
others,” answered Isabella warmly. “I 
should like to try and persuade you to 
stay longer, but if you really cannot do 
so I will get the cart ready and drive 
you back. You will come again, won’t 
you?” she added earnestly. 

This Philippa was only too glad to 
promise, and a few minutes later they 
were proceeding across the moor at the 
same dignified pace at which they had 
traveled on their outward journey. 
man’s. It is a humiliating reflection. And 
yet, notwithstanding that, I still feel 
that if such a thing as a human life de- 


“IT am not afraid,” 
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CHAPTER X 
The Major's Visit 


“Say thou thy say, and I will do my 
deed.” 
Gareth and Lynette. 

Major William Heathcote stood, with 
his feet firmly planted rather wide apart, 
on the hearthrug of his library at Bes- 
sacre High House, in the proverbial atti- 
tude which Englishmen assume when they 
are giving their opinion with what may 
without prejudice be called decision. It 
is possible that he had taken up this at- 
titude as being the nearest approach pos- 
sible under the circumstances to the 
strategic position known as “back to 
the wall.” His face was stern, and now 
and again he emphasized a remark by 
drumming with his right hand upon the 
palm of his left. His voice was not 
raised, but his words come cuttingly, and 
it was evident that they were prompted 
by something very near to cold anger. 

The other occupant of the room, for 
there were only two, was Doctor Robert 
Gale, who was doing a quick quarter- 
deck march between the door and the 
window, his face set, his chin pushed 
forward, tugging persistently at his 
ragged beard, first with one hand and 
then with the other. He did not seem to 
be angry, merely impatient and very 
obstinate. 

“I cannot permit it,” the Major was 
saying, “The whole scheme is preposter- 
ous; it is grossly unfair—first of all on 
poor Francis himself—” 

“Pshaw!” said the doctor. 

“You talk about shock,” continued the 
other without noticing the interruption, 
“but the shock will be much more severe 
when he finds out the truth—and sec- 
ondly to Miss Harford. You had no 
right to suggest such a course. She is 
young, and a visitor in my house. Now 
do just think reasonably for a moment.” 
The Major’s voice took a more persuasive 
tone. “Granted that Miss Harford’s 
sympathy leads her to agree with your 
suggestion, where is it going to end? 
‘How can you hope that such a course of 
deception can possibly bring any real 
happiness to poor Francis? Your medical 
mind sees nothing but the one point, 
which is—life at all cost—anything to 
prolong life—while there is life there is 
hope. I know all the clauses of your 
creed.” 

“Aye!” said the doctor, vehemently— 
he almost shouted the word—‘“you are 
right. It is my creed, and I’m here to 
carry it out. Any step that will prolong 
life it is my duty to take. And I know 
—I know—that any attempt to upset 
Francis Heathcote’s belief that it is 
Philippa Harford come back again will 
result in his death. It will kill him.” 

He took his watch out of his pocket 
and noted the time, and as he did so the 


door opened and Philippa Harford the 
second walked into the room. 

Major Heathcote moved to meet her. 
“You did not expect to see me,” he said. 
“But I had a letter from the doctor here, 
telling me of Francis’—illness—and I 
came at once.” 

“How is your boy?” asked Philippa. 
“I do hope you and Marion are less anx- 
ious.” 

“He is doing pretty well, but there 
must be anxiety for some days yet, I 
fear,” was his reply. “Certain complica- 
tions have arisen which must make his 
recovery slow, but we have every reason 
to be hopeful. It is not, however, to talk 
about Dickie that I came to-day, but 
about yourself, and to express my sincere 
regret that you should have been placed 
in a position so complicated and so dif- 
ficult while in my house. Will you sit 
down?” 

Philippa seated herself. “I had an ap- 
pointment with the doctor for eleven 
o’clock,” she said quietly. “I hope I have 
not kept you waiting.” She turned to 
Dr. Gale as she spoke. 

He shook his head. He was watching 
the girl with the greatest attention, striv- 
ing to read the verdict which he awaited 
with very evident anxiety. He could 
read nothing from her face. It told him 
nothing. 

“Dr. Gale has told me,” began the 
Major, speaking rather quickly, “of your 
meeting with Francis Heathcote, and the 
tents and purposes be the person he takes 
most unfortunate mistake he has made 
as to your identity. I cannot tell you 
how deeply grieved I am that this has 
happened. He has also told me of the 
very extraordinary change which that 
meeting has brought about in Francis’ 
mental condition. Up to this point I can 
only be truly grateful to you for your 
kindness and sympathy with one whose 
life has been so pitiably wrecked, but 
beyond this—well, it is a very different 
matter. I understand the doctor has 
suggested to you that you should allow 
Francis to remain under this mistake— 
that you should visit him, and to all in- 
you for. The reason he gives me for 
asking this of you is, that any unhappi- 
ness or mental disquiet would in his opin- 
ion be fatal to Francis in his present 
state of weakness. The doctor also tells 
me that he cannot in the least tell wheth- 
er his patient will recover, even with all 
the care and affection which could be 
given him. Now I must most earnestly 
point out to you the difficulties—in fact, 
the undesirability of your doing what 
has been suggested. 

“God knows I pity poor Francis with 
all my heart. There is nothing I would 
not do to bring him a moment’s happi- 
ness, but I cannot let you, a stranger, be 
drawn into the affair. It is quite im- 
possible! I am sure that you, in your 
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goodness of heart, would do anything in 
your power for any one who was suffer- 
ing, but you do not realize what it 
means.” 

He paused, and waited for Philippa 
to speak, but finding that she sat silent, 
he continued: 

“In the first place it is deception. 
Yes, it is;” he repeated in answer to a 
mutter from the doctor. “It is decep- 
tion. You allow him to believe what is 
not true. In plain words you act a lie 
Can any possible good come from such 
a course? In the second, can you do it? 
Picture to yourself what it will be. You 
will be the affianced wife of a man whom 
you do not know, and if you are to act 
the part in such a way as to make it in 
the least realistic, you must be on more 
than friendly terms with him. You must 
show a certain warmth of manner, to 
say the least of it, in response to his 
demonstrations of affection. Philippa, you 
can’t do it! You can’t! Imagine your- 
self in such a position.” Again he paused, 
and again she did not speak. 

“I wish you would tell me what is in 
your mind. You know the whole sad 
story. Can it be possible that there is 
some quixotic notion in your head that 
it is for you to heal a wound for which 
one of your family was responsible? Oh, 
surely not! And yet, you women are so 
fond of anything like self-sacrifice that 
it is impossible to fathom the motives 
that drive you into folly. Generous, 
well-meant folly, but folly all the same. 
You have no one here to advise you, and 
I beg you to be guided by me. You are 
not really called upon to do this thing. 
It is undesirable—it is not right.” 

He stopped speaking at last. It was 


useless to continue to argue with a per- | 


son who could not apparently be moved 
by anything he said. 
The doctor stepped forward. “Miss 


Harford,” he said abruptly, “you have | 


heard Major Heathcote’s side of the ques- 
tion; you already know the other. As I 
told you before, we are in your hands. 
What are you going to do?” Strive as 
he would he could not keep the note of 
anxiety out of his voice. 

Philippa’s next words were a surprise 
to both men, but the doctor was the first 
to understand her intention, and his face 
brightened visibly. 

She turned to the Major. “How long 
is it since you have seen—Francis?” she 
asked him. 

“T—” he replied, rather taken aback, 
“I think it must be about a fortnight.” 

“Will you go and see him now? and 
then when you have spoken to him, will 
you come back to me here?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it,” he replied 
wonderingly. 

The doctor led the way and the Major 
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Homer and Gluck on the 


Victrola entertaining Homer 
and Gluck in real life 


Hearing themselves on the Victrola 
is the only way for these two great artists 
to really hear themselves—the only way 
the vast majority of people can hear 
them. 


And no one could desire a better 
way. If these artists came into your 
home you couldn’t hear them to better 
advantage, for their Victor Records 
embody both their art and their per- 
sonalities. 


You have only to hear one of their 
Victor duets to realize that here are 


Homer and Gluck. 


« 


‘The delightful “Whisper- 
ing Hope” +duet by “Homer 
and Gluck (Victor Record 
87107)is a charmingly beauti- 
ful rendition, and ahy Victor 
dealer will gladly play it for 


Victor-Victrolas .$15. to $200. 
prs $10 t0 $100... -” 
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The Greatest Lecture the Hon. Wm. 
J. Bryan Ever Delivered 
GIVEN FREE 


Arthur E. Gringle, who is a lecturer himself and who is editor of the most widely 
circulated magazine, THE LYCEUM WORLD, has lectured with the Hon. Wm. J. 
Bryan at many chautauquas, and has read almost all of the lectures prepared by the 
Honorable Secretary of State. It would, therefore, seem likely that Editor Gringle 
knew the best product of the able statesman, if it were published. 


At the beginning of this year, the Honorable Secretary of State Wm. J. Bryan de- 
livered a lecture in New York City, before hundreds of ministers and friends. For 
this occasion Mr. Bryan prepared the speech that represented the best product of 
head, heart, and soul. It was given at a meeting where at times an eloquent silence 
testified to the power of the speaker, and where ripples of laughter witnessed to the 
good humor of the lecturer. By special arrangement the lecture was taken down by 
a stenographer, and will be published complete in four issues of 


THE LYCEUM WORLD 


Arthur E. Gringle, Editor INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Word for word as delivered, the lecture will be printed. It will make as deep an 
impression on those who read it as it made on many of those who listened to it in 
rapt attention for two hours. It shows 


The Secret of Success in the Life of 
William Jennings Bryan 


as perhaps no other lecture does, because it was to be given in an informal manner, 
and was not prepared with a view to delivery at some chautauqua, where remunera- 
tion entered in as a consideration. 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF THE 
BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


Hundreds of copies of these four extra issues will be sold at not less than fifty 
cents each set. The lecture will be published in pamphlet form, and with a special 
binding will cost $1.00. But to all readers of this magazine who send $1.00 for a full 
year’s subscription to THE LYCEUM WORLD, these four numbers will come abso- 
lutely free of cost. In other words, your subscription to THE LYCEUM WORLD 
will begin with the July issue and continue until next June, and you will receive the 
present numbers from February to July without any cost. You may have the set of 
four numbers sent to one address and the yearly subscription to another. 


THE LYCEUM WORLD offers a rich literary treat to those who read it, 
and besides many original selections for platform use, it brings able discussions on 
the various topics treated from the lyceum platform. At the present time a series of 
articles are running on 


Shakespeare and Life-Problems 


By TRUMAN JOSEPH SPENCER 
In this series Mr. Spencer proposes to take up some of the great vital questions 
affecting human happiness and welfare, and analyze them in the clear, white light of 
Shakespeare’s genius. Mr. Spencer will embody in these articles the result of many 
years of serious thought along these lines, and aim to make them both practical and 
inspirational. Among the subjects to be treated are : 


SHAKESPEARE AND ALCOHOL SHAKESPEARE AND MARRIAGE 
SHAKESPEARE AND DEMOCRACY SHAKESPEARE AND THE MORAL LAW 
SHAKESPEARE AND LAUGHTER SHAKESPEARE AND AMBITION 
SHAKESPEARE AND RELIGION SHAKESPEARE AND THE FUTURE LIFE 


Many other phases of life will be discussed. This series of articles will easily be 
worth several times a year’s subscription to THE LYCEUM WORLD. 


Order today. No free samples. 15c. a copy; $1.00ayear. Address: 


THE LYCEUM WORLD 


Arthur E. Gringle, Editor (Dept, B. N.) Indianapolis, Indiana 
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followed him, and they walked up-stairs 
without speaking. 

Philippa moved to the window, and 
stood there looking out, her hands lightly 
clasped in front of her—motionless, her 
eyes gazing across the sunlit park. And 
so she waited, until after the lapse of 
about ten minutes the two men returned. 

As they entered the room she stepped 
quickly forward, and before either of 
them could speak she said: 

“Before you say anything, I want to 
tell you that I have quite decided. Thank 
you,” she made a gesture to the Major, 
“for all you said. I know you mean to 
be kind, in telling me of the difficulties, 
but I have quite decided. If it is a mis- 
take—well, I am content to abide by it; 
but as it seems possible for me to bring 
a little happiness to Francis, I am going 
to do it.” 

This time it was the Major who did 
not answer. He was standing by the fire- 
place with his eyes on the hearthstone, 
and his face was working under the stress 
of some emotion. In his hand he held 
a small bunch of violets. 

“God bless you,” said the doctor softly. 
Then with a quick change of tone he 
added, “We'll save him yet. Please God 
we'll save him yet.” 

Then he drew Philippa to one side, 
and began to give her some instructions, 
and some professional details as to the 
condition of his patient, to which the girl 
listened attentively. 

“At five o’clock this evening I’ll come 
and take you to him,” he said presently. 
“T can only allow you to stay a few mo- 
ments, and I need hardly impress on you 
the strict necessity that he should not be 
allowed to excite himself in any way. 
But I do not think we shall have any 
trouble of that kind, for I have already 
warned him about it. I must go now. 
You may expect me at five this after- 
noon,” 

“I wish Marion were here.” The 
Major turned to Philippa when they were 
left alone. “I think in a case like this 
a woman might know what to say to you. 
I have said all I can, haven’t I?” 

“You have said all you can, but—I 
think you saw for yourself, didn’t you?” 

He nodded. “Poor chap!” he said, 
with real feeling in his voice. “It is a 
wonderful change.” 

“He knew you?” 

“Apparently; although, of course, he 
may have thought I was my father. We 
had the same name. He looks frightfully 
ill—more so than he did when he was 
walking about his rooms—but he spoke 
as sensibly as you or I.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said, ‘That you, Bill?’ when I 
came into the room. ‘I’ve had rather a 
nasty turn, but I’m on the mend now. 
How is Phil? That ruffian has been 
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keeping her away for a day or two, but 
he says I may see her soon now. Will 
you give her my dear love?’ And then 
he looked round for the violets which 
were beside his bed. ‘Give her these, will 
you, old fellow, and tell her I shall see 
her as soon as I can get on the soft side 
of old Rob.’ He does not look to me as 
if he could live long.” 

“Then we will make him happy, until 
—as long as he lives. Do not trouble any 
more about it—my share of it, I mean. 
Just try and think of me as if I were 
really Phil, not Philippa any more. Will 
you help me?” 

“I wish Marion were here,” repeated 
the Major earnestly. “But it is impos- 
sible; she cannot leave the boy. And I 
cannot leave her, for she is nearly worn 
out with nursing and anxiety.” 

“T think it is really better that I should 
be here alone,” returned Philippa. “It 
makes it all easier, I think.” 

“As you are going to carry this 
through,” he said after a while, “I will 
give you some letters and papers I have, 
which may help you. I will fetch them.” 

He returned after a few minutes with 
a dispatch box in his hand, which he laid 
on a table beside her. “In this you will 
find Philippa Harford’s letters, and also 
a number written by Francis when they 
were engaged. You had better read them. 
You have a right to do so. My grand- 
mother put them all together and gave 
them to me. Poor old soul, I wonder 
what she would say if she were here to- 
day. I have no doubt she would see the 
matter in the same light as you do. 
What I should like to know is this: How 
much has Francis known of all that has 
passed in the last twenty years? Has 
he any notion of time? Has he noticed 
the alteration in people’s appearance, I 
mean? Has he noticed that they have 
grown older? People he has seen con- 
stantly like Robert Gale and old Good- 
man. Does he know his mother is dead? 
Has he missed her? Oh, there are half 
a hundred things one wants to know.” 

“We can only hope that he will never 
ask,” returned Philippa gently. “It will 
be much happier for him if he takes 
everything just as it is, and doesn’t puz- 
zle over anything. The doctor tells me 
he is not fit to talk very much—that he 
must be kept absolutely quiet. I am only 
to go and sit with him, and not to talk 
more than I can help. Will you give my 
best love to Marion, and do not let her 
worry about anything here. She has so 
much to trouble her as it is. I do hope 
you will be able to give me better news 
soon.” 

“Let me know if you want me, or if 
there is any change,” he said as they 
parted. “I will come at any time.” 

Philippa spent the afternoon in her 


own room with the dispatch box by her | 
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Pleasant Employment, Plenty of Money 


Pleasing Associations 


It is doubtful if there is a field that brings 
the most cultured, most aspiring, and most 
pleasant people together as does the lyceum 
and chautauqua field. The committee who 
manage the courses and chautauquas of the 
country is composed of the up-to-date and 
enterprising and educated people. To work 
with them and among them is an education, 
a delight. 


It Can be Made a Profit to Associate 
with Such People 


Those who book lyceum courses and chatau- 
quas tell us that their work has few if any un- 
pleasant features. They are received as friends, 
benefactors, educators, and are accorded the 
friendship and even hospitality due those who 
benefit humanity. Year after year, as they go 
back to the various communities, old friends 
await the coming of these representatives, and 
new friends are made. 


Several Ladies and Gentlemen are Wanted 
for This Field 


THE LYCEUM WORLD has an opportunity of spe- 
cial merit to offer those who wish to enter this field as 
representatives. Only men and women of good address, 
tact, culture, and high ideals are desired. The work will 
be fully described, and special positions, which enable 
those of push and ability to build up a permanent office, 
with large life income, will become possible. 


The Financial Returns are of the 
Most Tempting Kind 


Those who have engaged in this work have made as 
high as $500 a month clear of all expenses. To make 
$25.00 above all expenses a week is possible from the 
beginning. Full information given to the right people. 
In making application, state past experience, if any, give 
reference as to character and honesty, and state territory 
preferred. Only those who mean business need apply. 
Address: 


THE LYCEUM WORLD 


Arthur E. Gringle, Editor (Dept.B.N.) Indianapolis, Indiana 
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The Art Stationery Section of the John Wanamaker Store is ready to serve any who wish to consult it on 


FAMILY COATS-OF-ARMS 


Not only are experience and conscientious effort needed in 
the proper tracing of the arms, but—these being established—the 
services of a skilled engraver are required for the proper repro 
duction of the design, whether it be for seal, die or book plate. 

We can furnish a copy of your coat-of-arms, hand-painted 
in heraidic colors, on cardboard, envelope size, for $5; if painted 
on a large card suitable for framing, $15 to $35, according to 
the size of the painting. The painting, framed, makes a beau- 
tiful and valuable present for Easter or birthday. 

BOND, Paletime DERE WCW... occ cv cciccvecccccccsccess 
3-981. Painting 44%4x7 inches.... 

3-982. Painting 4x8 inches > 
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We make coats-of-arms into jewelry, such as brooch pins, 
watch fobs, cuff buttons, etc,, enameled in colors on gold or 
silver. 

Solid 14-kt. gold fob charm, enameled in colors.......... 
Sterling silver fob charm, enameled in colors......... 
14-kt. gold brooch pin, enameled in colors........ 
Sterling silver brooch pin, enameled in colors...... 
14-kt. gold cuff links, oval, enameled in colors........... 
Sterling silver cuff links, enameled in colors............. 

Estimates furnished on request for such special work on 
gold and silver as coats-of-arms applied to matchboxes, cigar- 
ette cases or pocketbooks, Coats-of-arms or crests may be cut 
on seal rings, or engraved on steel for stamping or illuminating 
on notepaper. 

Any coat-of-arms desired may be furnished, if the family 
owned one in earlier times. 


Imported Perfumes and 
Accessories for the Boudoir 


J-1075. Claire—Yu-yu toilet water 

J-1076. Claire—Violette extract 

J-1077. Coty—Lilas Pourpre extract 

J-1078, Claire—Yu-yu soap 

J-1079. Coty—Ambre antique extract 

J-1080. Combination set (Jasmin) 

J-1081. Morny—Chaminade bath salts.......... ++ 
Large size 

J-1082, Claire—Yu-yu extract 

J-1083. Coty—La Rose Jacqueminot soap 

J-1084, Claire—Yu-yu face powder 

J-1085, Coty—L’Or extract 

J-1086, Claire—Vioictte extract 

J-1087. Ccmbination set (Jasmin) 

J-1088. Houbigant—Ideal soap 

J-1089, Houbigant—Ideal extract 
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Sterling Silver Jewelry Set With Imitation Stones 


Clever workers in imitation gems have surpassed 
themselves this season in the artistic and charm- 
ing pieces they have produced. 


J-835. Ring, sterling silver, set with rhinestones and imi- 


J-836. Necklace, sterling silver, set with rhinestones and 
ND, I od aia ko wenn uo dibs aie aca abe oe eee 

3-837. Brooch, sterling silver, set with rhinestones and 
imitation pearls and sapphires.................... 11,23 

J-838. Sautoir, black ribbon, sterling silver slides, set 
ey IN 6 i's nk X60 abcernasedvebeweeweveaes ce 4. 

J-839. Brooch, sterling silver, set with rhinestones....... 10. 

J-840. Veil pin, sterling silver, set with rhinestones and 
imitation pearl 

3-841. Brooch, sterling silver, set with rhinestones and 
SRE EPOT TOTTI TTT Teer Tere 

3-842. Brooch, sterling silver, set with rhinestones, black 
enamel rim 

3-843. Earrings, sterling silver, set with rhinestones and 
imitation sapphires; gold clutch back for un 
pierced ears 8.50 

J-844,. Slipper buckles, sterling silver, set with rhine- 
stones pair 13.50 

J-845. Bar pin, sterling silver, imitation pearls and ame- 
thysts 

3-846. Brooch, sterling silver, set with rhinestones and 
imitation pearls 

3-847. Bar pin, sterling silver, set with rhinestones and 
imitation pearls and cabochon sapphire 

3-848, Bow pin, sterling silver, set with rhinestones, ma- 
line bow 

43-849. Matline collar, sterling slides and ornament, set 
with rhinestones and imitation pearls 

3-850. Hat pin, imitation pearl top 

3-231, Hot pin. imitation pearl, with crystal Rondelle... 


Suggestions from the Leather Goods 
Section of the Jewelry Store 


J-1045. Dressing case of smooth cowhide 
Pigskin 
Walrus 

J-1046. English kit bag: 


26-inch ; 
J-1047. Fitted bag, hand-sewed; ebony and nickel-finished 
fittings on removable pad. 
Smooth brown cowhide 
Black walrus 
Other fitted bags up to 
J-1048. Woman's suitcase, of cowhide, light-weight, silk 
or leather lined: 
22 inches 
Re ashen (esate hed ovat esuceasncuieeee’ 
I Ro iin itieniedcatvnsdséccvccuceuzecede $5 to 
J-1049. Traveling medicine case of seal or pigskin 
Other styles 
J-1050. Extension tellows case of smooth russet sole 
leather, strongly built: 
24 inches 
26 inches 
28 inches 
30 inches 
Other bellows cases 
We eh PO GE oa dcicicdinccdcsvendsccdincceqeceions 
Other styles 
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Label Your Bodhul 


If you are interested in book labels, 
send two cents in postage for our cata- 
logue, showing sixteen bookish designs. 


Also shown in leading sta- 
tionery and book depart- 
ments throughout the 
country, 


Book and stationery de- 
partments wanted to handle 
our proposition. 


The American Book Plate Co. 
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Ruche Support 


DAINTY, white or black, silk cov- 
ered, thread-like wire that supports 


gracefully the Medici effe« 
any of the 


ts in collars or 
It keeps 


in various 


e new standing ruches 
the shape you give it. Comes 
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side, going systematically through the 
contents. 

These consisted of two packets of let- 
ters, one very small, merely some half- 
dozen in all, tied round with a faded piece 
of pink ribbon—Phil’s letters to Francis. 
The other a thick bundle held together 
by a piece of red tape—his letters to her. 

A small cardboard box containing a 
ring—a half-hoop of diamonds—a glove, 
and a bunch of violets faded and dry al- 
most beyond recognition, yet faintly fra- 
grant. A pitiful collection truly, telling 
plainly of a love story of other days. 

Philippa read the letters with a shrink- 
ing at her heart, and yet it was abso- 
lutely necessary that she should learn all 
there was to know as to the relations in 
which these two had stood, the one to 
the other—not before the public, but in 
their intimate revealings. Those of the 
man were closely written and long—out- 
pourings of an affection which carried all 
before it. The one bearing the earlier 
dates—for Philippa placed them in con- 
secutive order—were full, brimful of joy, 
of triumph and satisfaction; but in the 
later ones, while affection was in no way 
lessened, there was something of appeal 
—or so it seemed to her as she studied 
them. A sort of undercurrent of long- 
ing, a desire to make the recipient under- 
stand the depth of love—to get below the 
surface, to obtain some deeper expres- 
sion of confidence in return. 

This was particularly evident in one 
letter. The writer commenced by im- 
ploring pardon for some offense which 
had been unintentional. He dwelt upon 
the strength of his love—of his desire 
for her happiness. Would she ever un- 
derstand what she was to him—what his 
love meant? and so on, and so on. A 
deep sincerity burnt in every line. And 
Philippa turned to the other packet, to 
find, if she could, the answer; for it was 
such a letter as must have drawn a reply 
in the same strain from the woman to 
whom it was addressed. It was an ap- 
peal from the heart, such as no woman 
with any love for the writer could with- 
stand. 

By comparing the dates she found it. 
It was a hurried scrawl, and read as 
follows: 

“DEAREST FRANCIS: 


“T have just had your letter. I never 
knew such an old boy as you are to 
worry your head about nothing. Of 
course I love you. Why do you want me 
to go on repeating it? But I can’t stand 
heroics, or see any sense in them. I 
am having a jolly time here. We went 
to the Milchester races yesterday, and had 
a very good day. Forest has got a young 
chestnut that jumps like a stag, I wish 
you had been there to see it. It would 
make a first-class hunter, ‘after you’d 


| handled it a bit, and I could do with an- 
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| other if we are going to be at Bessacre 


next season. 


“TI shall see you on Friday. Post just 
going. 
“Best love, 
“PHIL.” 


Philippa wondered whether the heart 
of the man had taken comfort from the 
phrase, “I wish you had been there to 
see.” It was rather like giving a crumb 
to one who demanded bread; but after 
all, she told herself, she had not known 
the writer, and many people have no 
aptitude for expressing their feelings 
on paper; and although the woman’s let- 
ters were not particularly affectionate 
and showed a want of deep feeling, still, 
there was a certain insouciance, a gaiety 
about them which was far from unpleas- 
ing. It was only that as love-letters they 
were far from satisfactory. 

On the whole, what she gleaned from 
the perusal of these records out of the 
past tended, she thought, to make her 
task the easier, for Phil had clearly dis- 
liked and discouraged any very demon- 
strative affection, and as to the rest she 
felt no anxiety. She was ready and able, 
she knew, to give Francis all he could 
need of cheerful companionship, to make 
the days pass happily, to minister to him 
in his weakness. She had some experi- 
ence of sick people and their needs, and 
had a natural aptitude for nursing, and 
an instinct as to the right thing to say 
and do in response to their demands. 
Also there were the services of the train- 
ed nurse to fall back on, and on her 
would rest the actual responsibility of 
the case. 


Again she told herself that all she had 
to do was to remember that she was play- 
ing a part, she had only to forget her- 
self and center her whole mind on the 
réle she had undertaken. Above all, she 
must not look forward, for no amount of 
peering could throw light on what the 
future would bring; sufficient for her to 
make sure that her particular little 
square in life’s patchwork, as Isabella 
had called it, was not left with frayed 
edges. She had a definite task to per- 
form, that of bringing happiness into 
the last days of a fellow-creature. 


So she thought, and so she reasoned, 
but whether her reasoning was sound 
she did not stop to consider. Nor if she 
had done so would she have found it easy 
to bring a level judgment to bear upon 
the matter. As she had said to Isabella, 
it was very difficult to know what was 
truth when it came to the motives that 
prompted actions, and there was in her 
inmost heart the echo of a voice which 
in some measure deafened her to the 


| calm tones of cold reason. 


(To be continued) 
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Ecclesiastical Ware for the Lenten Season 


In the Wanamaker Jewelry Store a special section has been devoted 
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are gold-plated candlesticks, altar vases, crucifixes, altar crosses, ostensoriums, 
pyxes, polished brass altar gongs and candelabra, besides chalices, silver 
cups and patens, baptismal cases and shells, censers, ciboria, holy-water pots 
and sprinklers, missal stands, oil stocks and votive lamps. 
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The Forester’s 
Daughter 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 


Author of *‘ Her Mountain Lover,”’ etc. 


Mr. Garland:says he would like 
to have it understood that this is 
not the greatest novel of the year, 
it is mot the latest and the strong- 
est work of the author, it is nota 
gripping study of elemental pas- 
sions, it is merely an idyllic story 
of youth for youth, full of the vaca- 
tion spirit of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and written in the vein of 
‘The Spirit of Sweet Water’’ and 
““Her Mountain Lover,’’ a com- 
edy of forest folk with Berrie of 
the cinch hand’’ for chief char- 
acter. It can be read by every one 
in the family circle. Ask for it. 

Frontispiece. $1.25 net. 


Our Mr. Wrenn 


By SINCLAIR LEWIS 


If you loved a person a great 
deal and wanted that person to 
read a certain book because you 
loved that book, too, what would 
yousay? Isthere any word that 
can make you who read these lines 
believe in the beauty and lovable- 
ness and interestingness of this 
new writer’s book called “* Our 
Mr. Wrenn’’? It is astory first 
of friendship and then of love. 
It is as unmistakable and certain 
as the touch of one we love. 


r 


tispiece. 1.00 net. 


New: Books of Fiction 


Bluebeard 


A Musical 
Fantasy 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


One of the most delightful and 
humorous parodies ever written. 
Its delicate satire will be enjoyed 
by all readers, and to anyone 
with a slight knowledge of the 
piano it offers the material for a 
unique monologue entertain- 
ment. The MSS. of a posthu- 
mous Wagner opera is discov 
ered and the work is critically 
discussed — motifs and libretto 
—hitting off in humorous man- 
ner the solemn methods of musi- 


cal experts. 50 cents net 


The Masks of Love 


By Margarita Spalding Gerry 


A sympathetic story of theat- 
rical life in which a convention- 
ally brought up girl learns to 
distinguish a real talent and real 
love from its counterfeits. She 
expects to marry at the end of 
the year. In the meantime she 
wanted to widen the horizon of 
her humdrum existence. She 
enjoyed to the full the strange- 
ness of her stage life, which was 
revolutionized by the new love 
that came into it. 


Illustrated, 51.20 net. 


Coming Back With the Spitball 





By JAMES HOPPER 
This story is a living bit of the history of that fierce warfare we 
call baseball, a live cross-section lifted out of the game and placed 
before your eyes in all its thrilling action. Reading it you learn to 
know baseball from within, its moments of glory and its hours of 
gloom; you follow every play with the whole-souled abandon of 
the most enthusiastic © fan.’’ Illustrated ents net 
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The Idol-Breaker 


By CHARLES RANN KENNEDY 


The third of the series of 
Seven Plays for Seven Players, 
of which “The Servant in the 
House’ and °' The Winter- 
feast”’ have already been pub- 


lished. The theme is Freedom. 
The story takes place in the 
smithy of Little Boswell—a vil- 
lage of prejudices, traditions and 
economic slavery. The grotesque 
comedy situations in which these 
villagers find themselves have 
never been equalled since. the 
author’s inimitable Bishop in 
‘“ The Servant in the House.’’ 


Portrait Frontispiece, $1.25 net. 


Religion and Life 
By DR. ELWOOD WORCESTER 


Out of the rich experience of 
years spent in observing the dy- 
namic power of religion upon 
modern life, the organizer of the 
Emanual Movement in Boston 
has written this book filled with 
inspiration and comfort. It is, 
he says, frankly, avowedly and 
positively Christian,’’ but it is 
the spirit of Christianity, and 
not its dogmas, that the writer 
dwells upon. He has aimed at 
depicting certain phases of the 
great drama of man’s life in the 


presence of the infinite. $7 25 net. 


Scientific Auction 


Bridge (New Edition) 
By E. V. SHEPARD 


A new edition, containing 
Standard and Nullo Counts, en- 
tire new Laws of December, 1913, 
and Latest Bidding Features, has 
just been published. Alexan- 
der L. Robinson, Vice-President 
Knickerbocker Whist Club, calls 

the best of all books on Auc- 
tion Bridge. No other writer 
has ever delved in the principles 
of the game to an equal extent.’’ 


$1.00 net. 
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